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TALES    FROM    "BLACKWOOD. 


COUSIN   JOHN'S   PROPERTY. 

[MAGA.    DECEMBER  1858.] 

"AN  the  llth  ult,  at  Point   de   GaUe,  Ceylon, 

\J  on  the  voyage  home,  John  Simpson,  Esq., 
her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Tranquebar." 

"  Bless  my  life,  Sally,"  said  Mr  Simpson,  almost 
choking  himself  with  his  muffin,  "here's  cousin 
John  dead ! " 

Mr  Simpson  had  the  '  Times '  for  an  hour  every 
morning  (at  sixpence  per  week),  and  that  hour 
being  his  breakfast  allowance  also,  he  read  and 
ate  against  time,  taking  a  bite  of  muffin,  a  sip  of 
tea,  and  a  glance  at  the  paper  alternately ;  and  as 
he  was  very  short-sighted,  and  always  in  a  hurry, 
there  seemed  imminent  risk  sometimes  of  his  put- 
ting the  paper  into  his  mouth  instead  of  the  muffin. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  so,  Simpson,"  said  the 
lady  on  the  other  side  of  the  little  fireplace. 

s.s. — vn.  A 
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"  Cousin  John  dead  !  Why,  he  was  to  be  in  town 
next  mouth — it's  impossible  !  Where  do  it  say 
so?" 

And  she  made  an  attempt  to  reach  across  for  the 
paper  ;  but  it  was  a  long  stretch,  and  Mrs  Simpson 
was  stout,  and  hardly  made  due  allowance  for  that 
fact  in  her  instructions  to  her  staymaker ;  so  Mr 
Simpson  found  himself  master  of  the  position,  and 
proceeded  to  read  the  announcement  again,  with  a 
proper  sense  of  importance.  Miss  Augusta  Simp- 
son, and  her  brother,  Master  Samuel,  who  occupied 
the  seats  at  the  other  side  of  the  family  breakfast- 
table,  had  risen  from  their  places,  and  with  their 
mouths  and  eyes  open,  and  Master  Samuel's  knife 
arrested  in  a  threatening  position,  formed  rather 
a  striking  tableau. 

"Then  that  Surrey  property  comes  to  us,  Mr 
S.,"  exclaimed  the  lady,  as  she  left  her  arm-chair, 
and  made  good  her  hold  on  one  side  of  the  '  Times,' 
of  which  her  husband  still  pertinaciously  retained 
possession. 

"It  comes  to  me,  my  dear,  as  next  heir,  by 
uncle  Sam's  will — no  doubt  of  it."  If  Mr  Simp- 
son intended  a  little  gentle  self-assertion  in  this 
speech,  it  was  so  unusual  with  him,  that  Mrs  Simp- 
son was  good  enough  not  to  notice  it. 

"  It's  worth  two  or  three  thousand  a-year,  Simp- 
son, isn't  it?" 

"About  one  thousand,  or  fourteen   hundred  at 
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most,  my  dear,  as  I  have  told  you  before,"  replied 
the  husband.  "  It's  a  very  nice  property.  Dear  me  ! 
poor  John!  only  to  think!  that  he  should  never 
have  come  home  to  enjoy  it!"  and  the  good-na- 
tured Mr  Simpson  gave  an  honest  sigh  to  the  mem- 
ory of  his  departed  cousin,  and  for  a  moment  forgot 
his  own  accession  of  fortune. 

"  Well,  well,  life's  uncertain  with  all  of  us.  I 
never  thought  as  you'd  have  outlived  him,  Simp- 
son ;  he  was  ten  years  younger  than  you,  if  he 
were  a  day.  I  did  think  it  might  have  been  our 
Samuel's  in  days  to  come,  supposing  John  died  with- 
out children,  as  was  always  likely  from  what  I 
heard  of  him.  I  often  did  say  to  myself  I  hoped 
Sammy  might  be  a  gentleman." 

Samuel  wiped  his  lips  in  preparation  for  that 
crisis.  He  had  been  eating  a  second  egg  surrepti- 
tiously and  hastily.  Only  a  mother's  eyes  could 
have  detected  the  future  gentleman  under  the 
pinafore  at  that  moment.  "There's  the  'bus, 
father,"  he  shouted,  jumping  up  with  the  view  of 
effecting  a  diversion  from  his  own  operations ; 
"  there's  the  'bus  coming  round  ! " 

Mr  Simpson  rose  mechanically,  and  dropped  the 
1  Times.'  The  habits  of  twenty  years  were  not  to  be 
shaken  even  by  the  sudden  prospect  of  a  thousand 
a-year.  But  his  daughter,  with  the  spirit  of  a  true 
British  maiden  in  the  hour  of  fortune,  showed  her- 
self equal  to  the  occasion. 


"  Who  wants  the  'bus  ?  "  said  she,  with  an  indig- 
nant shove  to  Samuel ;  "  Pa  a'nt  going  by  'busses 
now." 

Like  all  truly  great  speeches,  it  was  short,  and 
to  the  purpose.  As  such,  it  was  long  remembered 
in  the  family.  It  awoke  them  at  once  to  the  duties 
and  the  pleasures  of  their  new  position.  That  use- 
ful public  vehicle  did  not  take  Mr  Simpson  to  Alder- 
manbury  that  morning.  The  conductor  looked  at 
the  well-known  door  in  vain ;  the  civil  driver  even 
let  his  horses  linger  a  little  ere  he  turned  the  cor- 
ner ;  and  both  turned  a  long  and  last  inquiring 
gaze  in  the  direction  of  Portland  Terrace,  No.  4. 
"  What's  come  o'  the  governor  this  morning,  Bill  ? 
Are  we  arter  or  afore  our  time  ?  " 

"  Not  above  two  minutes  arter ;  he've  never  been 
and  gone  by  the  Royal  Blue  ?  " 

"  Don't  think  he'd  be  so  mean  as  that ;  summat's 
amiss,  Aoiy-ever." 

And  with  this  compliment  to  Mr  Simpson's  busi- 
ness habits,  the  omnibus  lumbered  on  without  him. 
Great  was  the  surprise,  and  as  the  morning  wore 
on,  even  the  anxiety,  in  the  little  dark  offices  in 
Aldermanbury.  Such  a  thing  as  Mr  Simpson's 
absence,  without  due  cause  assigned,  was  unknown 
hitherto  in  that  most  punctual  and  respectable 
establishment ;  and  Mr  Styles,  the  old  clerk,  who 
had  a  sincere  if  not  a  very  demonstrative  affection 
for  his  principal,  was  scarcely  prevented,  by  a 
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sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  dignity  of  both 
parties,  from  taking  his  passage  down  to  Notting 
Hill  to  inquire. 

But  indeed, .  even  had  Mr  Simpson  made  his 
usual  appearance  at  his  place  of  business  that 
morning,  it  would  have  been  too  much  to  expect 
from  human  nature  that  he  should  have  devoted 
himself  with  his  old  attention  to  ledgers  and  in- 
voices. When  he  did  arrive  there  towards  the 
afternoon,  the  youngest  clerk  saw  that  there  was 
"  something  on  the  governor's  mind."  He  scarcely 
staid  half  an  hour ;  and  if  his  unblemished  com- 
mercial repute  were  any  longer  valuable  to  him, 
it  would  have  been  undoubtedly  better  if  he  had 
not  looked  in  at  all ;  for  he  left  the  impression  on 
the  minds  of  his  subordinates,  that  even  the  small 
and  cautious  house  of  Simpson  &  Son  had  not 
escaped  in  the  last  great  commercial  whirlpool; 
and  the  errand-boy,  who  was  well  up  in  that  de- 
partment of  newspaper  literature,  gave  it  as  his 
private  opinion  to  his  mother  at  home,  that  it  was 
a  "  Paul  &  Bates  "  case. 

But  Mr  Simpson  was  thinking  little  of  his  busi- 
ness, and  still  less  what  people  thought  of  him. 

"  I'll  go  to  town  at  once,  my  dear,"  he  had  said 
to  his  wife,  after  their  first  shock  of  surprise  was 
over.  "  I'll  go  and  see  Grindles,  poor  John's 
agents,  and  hear  what  they  can  tell  me  about  it ; 
they'll  be  able  to  give  me  every  information,  of 
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course,  and  advise  me  as  to  what  to  do.  I'll  go  to 
Grindles'  at  once  ;  and  I'll  just  look  into  the  count- 
ing-house and  set  Styles's  mind  at  rest  before  I 
come  back.  I  can  bring  my  letters  down  here  to 
answer."  (How  far  Styles's  mind  was  set  at  rest 
has  been  already  recorded.) 

To  Messrs  Grindles'  accordingly,  at  an  unusual 
expense  of  cab-hire,  Mr  Simpson  proceeded.  If  ho 
had  any  floating  doubts  in  his  mind  before  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  announcement  in  the  '  Times/ 
the  remarkably  grave  and  polite  manner  in  which 
the  junior  Mr  Grindle  (whom  he  remembered 
hitherto  as  a  rapid  and  somewhat  supercilious 
young  man)  received  him  on  his  entrance,  would 
have  gone  far  to  remove  them.  "  Have  you  heard 
anything  lately  of  my  cousin,  Mr  John?"  asked 
Mr  Simpson,  with  a  voice  which  he  felt  was  ner- 
vous and  unsteady — that,  however,  was  becoming 
under  the  supposed  circumstances. 

"  Sit  down,  I  beg,  my  dear  sir, — pray  sit  down  ; 
sorry  to  say  we  have,  very  sorry  indeed.  Have 
you  seen  this,  my  dear  sir  ? "  producing  a  copy  of 
the  '  Homeward  Mail,'  and  pointing  to  a  paragraph 
containing  the  same  brief  but  important  words  as 
those  which  had  caught  the  eyes  of  the  Simpsons. 

"  I  saw  it  in  the  '  Times7  this  morning,  and  came 
to  you  to  hear  more  about  it.  He  was  coming 
home,  I  fancy,  this  month?" 

"  He  was,"  said  Mr  Grindle ;  "  he  wrote  us  by 
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last  mail  to  say  we  might  expect  him  by  the  For- 
mosa, which  brought  the  mails,  as  I  understand, 
yesterday:  he  had  taken  his  passage  in  her,  he 
says  in  this  letter.  We  were  just  going  to  tele- 
graph down  to  Plymouth,  to  know  if  she  has  land- 
ed her  passengers,  and  whether  your  poor  cousin 
is  among  them.  I  should  fear  there  can  be  doubt 
of  the  correctness  of  this  sad  news  —  most  sad, 
indeed,  and  sudden ;  but  we  shall  have  an  answer 
to-night,  and  will  at  once  let  you  know.  You  are 
aware,  of  course,"  continued  Mr  Grindle,  delicately, 
"  that  you  are  your  cousin's  representative  ?  " 

"  I  am  aware  of  it,  sir,"  said  Mr  Simpson,  bowing 
awkwardly,  "  I  assure  you " 

"Of  course,  my  dear  sir,  of  course  these  con- 
siderations are  premature.  I  trust,  I  do  most  sin- 
cerely trust,  that  we  may  have  some  intelligence 
of  our  valued  friend  by  the  Formosa.  You  may 
depend  upon  our  making  the  most  particular  in- 
quiries, and  giving  you  the  earliest  information. 
Expecting  him  in  town,  we  were,  this  very  day, 
and  now  !  Well  Mr  Simpson,  life  is " 

But  Mr  Grindle  felt  himself  hardly  equal  to  the 
definition,  and  filled  up  his  unfinished  sentence  by 
lifting  up  his  eyes  and  hands.  "But  allow  me  to 
offer  you " 

"  Nothing  in  the  world,  thank  you" — and  so  they 
parted. 

It  was   not   natural    that    Mr    Simpson    should 
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either  feel  or  affect  much  sorrow  for  the  death  of  a 
cousin  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  nearly  fifteen 
years.  Yet  sometimes,  on  his  way  home,  when  he 
remembered  the  days  when  they  had  played  to- 
gether as  boys,  the  worthy  tradesman's  heart  re- 
proached him  for  the  feelings  of  positive  elation 
which  he  was  conscious  of  since  the  news  of  the 
morning.  '  He  had  never  thought  much  of  the 
possibility  of  such  an  event  as  his  own  accession  to 
the  little  Surrey  estate.  Mrs  Simpson,  it  is  true, 
had  been  fond  at  all  times  of  descanting,  even 
before  their  acquaintances,  on  her  children's  future 
"  expectations,"  not  altogether  to  her  husband's 
satisfaction  ;  he  had  no  notion,  as  he  said,  of  teach- 
ing the  young  folks  to  set  themselves  up  above  their 
father  and  mother,  which  the  younger  daughter, 
Augusta,  was  rather  inclined  to  do.  And  it  was 
not  without  some  little  misgiving  that  he  contem- 
plated, during  his  solitary  ride  home,  some  of  the 
possible  effects  of  the  change  in  their  position  upon 
the  female  members  of  his  household.  Still  it  is 
very  pleasant  to  feel  one's  self  independent.  The 
Simpsons  were  by  no  means  rich  ; — the  son  had  suc- 
ceeded the  father  in  a  long-established  but  not  very 
lucrative  business,  and  had  neither  the  means  nor 
the  energy  to  extend  it.  He  had  had  his  anxieties 
and  losses,  and  he  was  fond  of  ease  and  quiet.  To 
drop  unexpectedly  into  a  thousand  a-year  was,  he 
confessed  to  himself,  a  piece  of  good  fortune  almost 


bewildering.  If  he  and  Mrs  Simpson  sent  the 
young  folks  to  bed  early  that  night  (to  Miss 
Augusta's  great  dudgeon),  and  sat  over  the  fire 
themselves  somewhat  later  than  usual,  discussing 
their  future  prospects,  they  are  not  to  be  set  down 
as  more  greedy  and  selfish  than  their  neighbours. 

Again  at  nine  o'clock  exactly  the  following  morn- 
ing, did  the  'bus  which  Mr  Simpson  usually  patron- 
ised go  to  town  without  him :  and  an  aspiring 
young  banker's  clerk,  who  lived  close  by,  usurped 
from  that  time  forward  the  well-known  corner-seat, 
which  had  belonged  by  a  prescriptive  right,  will- 
ingly recognised  by  other  passengers,  to  the 
"  highly  respectable  old  city  gent "  from  No.  4. 
For  Mr  Simpson  himself,  at  that  hour,  was  busy 
reading  to  Mrs  S.,  for  the  second  time,  the  follow- 
ing important  communication  from  Messrs  Grindle  : 

"  DEAR  SIR, — On  receipt  of  telegraphic  message 
yesterday  evening,  informing  us  that  no  such  pas- 
senger as  '  Mr  John  Simpson  '  had  arrived  per 
steamer  Formosa,  we  despatched  a  clerk  at  once 
per  night  mail  to  make  further  inquiries.  He  has 
just  returned,  and  brings  word  that  Mr  John  Simp- 
son had  engaged  his  passage  by  that  vessel,  and 
that  some  of  his  luggage  is  now  actually  on  board. 
He  had  himself,  as  it  appeared,  left  Tranquebar  for 
Point  de  Galle  some  weeks  previously  ;  and  the 
Ceylon  papers,  put  on  board  the  Formosa  just  be- 
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fore  sailing,  contained  the  intelligence  of  his  death. 
We  shall  write  by  this  mail  to  our  correspondents 
in  both  places,  and  obtain  all  particulars.  Mean- 
time you  may  command  our  best  advice  and  assist- 
ance.— Faithfully  yours,"  &c. 

The  breakfast  at  No  4  that  morning  was  little 
more  than  a  nominal  meal  to  any  of  the  party 
except  Master  Samuel.  Either  his  imagination 
was  less  lively,  or  his  appetite  less  liable  to  be 
affected  by  his  feelings.  Mrs  Simpson  and  Au- 
gusta were  in  a  state  of  mind  abhorrent  from  the 
coarse  but  comfortable  substantials  before  them. 
Mr  Simpson  played  with  his  knife  and  fork,  but 
allowed  his  rasher  to  grow  cold  before  him  un- 
tasted.  After  Messrs  Grindle's  letter  had  been  dis- 
cussed, they  had  been  rather  a  silent  party.  The 
first  dreams  of  sudden  affluence  were  too  vague 
and  luxuriant  to  shape  into  words.  The  ladies 
were  in  a  little  fairy-land  of  their  own,  in  which 
visions  of  smart  carriages  and  unlimited  millinery 
flashed  before  the  eyes  of  their  fancy.  The  hus- 
band felt,  on  the  whole,  almost  as  much  puzzled  as 
pleased.  He  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  combining, 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  the  proprietorship  of  Barton 
End — so  uncle  Sam's  country-house  was  named — 
with  the  warehouses  in  Aldermanbury.  A  snug 
place  down  at  Wandsworth,  or  any  other  favourite 
locality  a  few  miles  out  of  town,  where  he  might 
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have  run  down  every  day  to  dinner,  and  spent  his 
Sundays  with  an  old  friend  or  two  for  company — 
this  had  long  been  an  object  of  innocent  ambition 
with  him,  and  a  favourite  castle-in-the-air  when  he 
was  in  the  mood  for  that  kind  of  building,  which, 
to  do  him  justice,  was  but  seldom.  If  ever  he  had 
been  inclined  to  trespass  on  the  tenth  command- 
ment, it  was  as  often  as  he  passed  a  certain  smart 
new  villa  on  the  Harrow  Eoad,  belonging  to  a  re- 
tired tobacconist  of  his  acquaintance,  where  the  pil- 
lars at  the  entrance-gate  represented  two  enormous 
cigars,  and  which  bore  the  name  of  Havannah  Cot- 
age.  That  was  very  much  Mr  Simpson's  pattern  of 
rural  elegance  and  felicity.  "  I  should  like  such 
a  little  place  as  Snuffson's  very  well,"  had  been  the 
nearest  approach  to  enthusiastic  admiration  which  he 
had  ever  been  heard  to  utter  with  regard  to  that  or 
any  other  of  the  numerous  snug  retreats  of  British 
industry  which  he  and  Mrs  Simpson  noticed  in  their 
summer-evening  drives ;  but  it  had  been  repeated 
more  than  once,  and  was  evidently  a  pet  dream  of 
his.  Mrs  Simpson's  ambition  had  always  been 
on  a  grander  scale,  and  more  comprehensive  in  its 
objects ;  indeed,  it  had  varied  from  the  possession 
of  Buckingham  Palace,  Life  Guards  included,  to  the 
occupation  of  No.  1  in  their  own  terrace,  which  had 
a  second  drawing-room  and  plate-glass  windows. 
Either  sphere,  she  felt,  she  could  adorn  ;  meanwhile 
she  was  content  to  make  an  excellent  wife  in  her 
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present  contracted  orbit.  An  excellent  wife,  as 
Simpson  often  said  to  himself  and  to  his  city  friends 
in  his  social  confidences.  Did  she  not  insist  upon 
his  always  wearing  worsted  hose  and  flannel  waist- 
coats from  a  given  date  which  was  assumed  as  the 
beginning  of  winter  ?  And  if  the  peculiar  irritability 
of  Mr  Simpson's  skin  made  this  style  of  clothing 
especially  disagreeable  to  him,  could  that  be  laid  to 
her  charge?  Was  he  to  catch  cold,  and  risk  his 
precious  life,  because  he  "didn't  like  the  feel"  of 
what  was  good  for  him  ?  All  Mr  Simpson's  shirts 
were  made  at  home,  either  by  her  own  hands  or  by 
those  of  her  daughters.  They  did  not  cost  much 
less,  that  was  admitted ;  the  collars — being  made 
after  an  old  and  approved  pattern  belonging  to  Mrs 
Simpson's  papa,  treasured  up  as  a  sort  of  standard 
of  what  a  collar  should  be — did,  as  Mr  Simpson 
averred,  cut  him  under  the  ears,  and  double  over 
behind :  but  Mr  Simpson  had  a  short  neck,  which 
was  certainly  no  fault  either  of  Mrs  S.'s  or  the  collars. 
She  put  the  cayenne  pepper,  to  which  Mr  S.  was 
rather  addicted,  carefully  out  of  reach  at  dinner- 
time— it  was  so  bad  for  his  digestion  ;  she  woke 
him  up  ruthlessly  from  his  after-dinner  nap — those 
things  grew  upon  people,  and  were  very  bad  for  a 
man  of  his  full  habit.  She  hid  his  snuff-box, 
banished  his  old  "down-at-heel"  slippers  and  worked 
him  a  smart  tight  pair  instead ;  and,  in  short,  tried 
as  far  as  possible  to  keep  him  in  the  way  in  which 
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he  should  go.  Mr  Simpson,  it  must  be  said,  was 
ungrateful  for  some  of  these  attentions,  and  evaded 
her  well-meant  efforts  with  a  perverse  ingenuity. 
He  continually  ignored  or  disputed  the  date  of  re- 
suming the  flannel  and  worsted,  wore  the  new  slip- 
pers down  at  heel,  kept  snuff  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  had  gradually  acquired  the  faculty 
of  sleeping,  like  a  fish,  with  his  eyes  open.  But 
Simpson  was  the  best-tempered  man  in  the  world ; 
and  he  and  his  wife,  in  spite  of  these  little  an- 
tagonistic peculiarities,  might  almost  have  been 
claimants  for  the  flitch  at  Dunmow.  He  had  a 
quiet  will  of  his  own,  too,  in  more  important  matters, 
which  the  lady,  content  with  acknowledged  sover- 
eignty in  what  she  considered  her  own  departments 
of  government,  had  sense  enough  seldom  to  try  to 
interfere  with.  They  had  two  daughters — Mary, 
the  eldest,  who  had  been  to  a  good  school,  and  was 
now  on  a  visit  to  a  maiden  aunt  at  Brixton,  and 
who  was  tacitly  admitted  to  be  rather  the  father's 
pet — having  a  good  deal  of  his  quiet  good  sense, 
and  a  very  sweet  disposition  ;  and  Augusta,  who 
had  never  left  home,  and  might  be  considered  to 
have  adopted  more  entirely  her  mother's  tastes  and 
mariners.  In  Master  Samuel,  the  only  son,  now 
about  twelve,  the  hopes  of  both  parents  were  alike 
centred ;  and  his  going  to  school  had  been  delayed 
from  time  to  time — to  that  young  gentleman's  dis- 
advantage, a  stranger  might  have  thought — first 
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upon  one  pretext  and  then  another,  partly  because 
of  the  expense,  but  in  fact  chiefly  because  neither 
father  nor  mother  could  make  up  their  minds  to 
part  with  him.  There  were  moments,  no  doubt, 
when  some  unusual  fit  of  troublesomeness  caused 
sentence  of  immediate  deportation  to  be  passed  ; 
but  it  had  never  been  put  into  execution  :  and  Sam 
went  on  picking  up  such  scraps  of  learning — 
good  and  evil — as  the  little  suburban  day-school 
offered. 

"  You'll  give  up  the  business,  of  course,  Simp- 
son?" said  the  wife  after  a  pause,  following  up  one 
of  her  own  trains  of  thought. 

"  No,  Sally ;  I  think  not,"  quietly  replied  the 
husband. 

Mrs  Simpson  had  been  thinking  not,  too,  in  her 
own  mind,  and  had  not  much  hope  of  any  other 
answer  when  she  put  the  question.  And  she  had 
very  little  confidence  in  her  own  powers  of  per- 
suasion on  this  point,  though  she  did  follow  up  the 
attack  by  remarking,  that  she  saw  no  reason  why 
he  should  go  on  slaving  all  his  life  when  they 
couldn't  want  the  money.  Mr  Simpson  "wasn't 
above  his  business,"  and  didn't  call  it  slaving  ;  and 
as  to  wanting  the  money,  everybody  wanted  money, 
as  far  as  he  saw :  he  meant  everything  to  go  on  in 
the  City  just  as  usual. 

"  Law,  Pa,  what  ever  for  ? "  asked  the  energetic 
Augusta. 
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"  For  a  good  many  reasons,"  replied  her  father. 
And  that  young  lady,  having  also  an  instinctive 
suspicion  that  he  meant  what  he  said,  relapsed  into 
silence,  as  the  servant  entered  to  clear  the  table ; 
for  they  had  sat  long  though  they  had  said  little. 
And  Mr  Simpson  went  off,  an  hour  later  than  usual, 
to  Aldermanbury. 

The  wife  and  daughter  hardly  felt  inclined  to 
settle  themselves  to  their  work-baskets  as  usual 
after  breakfast,  and  Samuel  had  given  himself  a 
whole  holiday  in  honour  of  an  event  which  as  yet 
he  scarcely  comprehended,  and  had  begun  to  tease 
his  sister  to  tell  him  all  about  it,  when  there  came 
a  ring  at  the  bell,  and  Augusta,  looking  out  of  the 
parlour  window  which  fully  commanded  all  the  ap- 
proaches, announced  the  early  visitor  to  be  their 
neighbour,  old  Mr  Burrows  of  No.  6.  He  was  a 
good-natured  gossiping  old  bachelor,  who  had  re- 
tired on  a  competency  from  a  business  of  his  own 
of  some  kind — it  appears  to  be  hardly  etiquette  in 
Portland  Terrace  to  inquire  into  particulars  on  such 
points — and  occupied  his  leisure  hours  at  present 
in  making  himself  master,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
the  business  of  other  people.  Not  that  there  was 
a  spice  of  ill-nature  either  in  his  curiosity  or  his 
gossip,  but  he  liked,  as  he  observed,  to  know  what 
was  going  on ;  and  it  was  wonderful  what  trouble 
he  gave  himself  about  his  neighbours'  affairs — 
what  clever  plots  and  plans  he  laid  for  other  people, 
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and  what  very  little  thanks  he  got  for  it.  He  would 
have  done  anything  in  the  world  to  oblige  his 
friends  the  Simpsons,  except  let  them  alone.  His 
interference,  however,  was  never  resented :  in  fact, 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  privileged  friend  of  the 
family ;  and  no  one  was  surprised  or  annoyed  at 
his  early  visit.  The  derangement  in  Mr  Simpson's 
usual  movements  had  not  escaped  his  neighbour's 
busy  perceptions,  of  course  ;  for  Mr  Burrows  spent 
a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  looking  out  of  his  window, 
and  in  holding  conversations  with  his  housekeeper, 
who  kept  him  excellently  well  informed  of  all  the 
doings  in  the  Terrace.  Samuel,  who  was  very  fond 
of  the  old  gentleman  (an  unrequited  attachment,  as 
it  appeared),  danced  round  him  on  his  entrance  with 
unusual  glee. 

"  Well,  my  little  man,  good  morning,  good  morn- 
ing," said  Mr  Burrows  in  the  passage,  soothing 
Master  Samuel's  antics  as  one  would  a  restive  horse 
— "  we  seem  very  lively  here  ;  what's  going  on,  eh?" 

"  Oh !  Papa's  cousin  John's  dead,  and  we're  all 
so  glad ! " 

"  Sam,  come  here,  you  shocking  boy!  "  screamed 
Augusta,  always  prompt  in  a  difficulty,  for  Mrs 
Simpson  was  aghast  and  speechless  at  this  abrupt 
statement  of  the  circumstances ;  and  she  rushed 
into  the  passage,  and  seized  and  shook  the  offender 
vigorously. 

"What's   that  for?"    said  Samuel  rebelliously, 
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while  Mr  Burrows  tried  to  mediate — "  A'nt  I  to  tell 
Mr  Burrows,  then  ?  " 

"  For  shame,  sir,"  said  his  mother  ;  "  is  that  the 
way  to  speak  of  your  poor  cousin's  death  ?  "  And 
having  duly  welcomed  her  visitor,  she  proceeded  to 
discriminate,  not  very  lucidly,  between  cause  and 
effect.  A  relative  of  her  husband's  was  dead — 
very  suddenly :  that,  of  course,  was  very  shocking. 
Some  family  property  had  thereby  come  to  them ; 
which,  with  their  rising  family,  was  of  course  very 
acceptable. 

It  was  undeniable ;  Mr  Burrows  said  "  Of 
course." 

"  And  I  hope,"  said  the  kind-hearted  old  gentle- 
man, after  a  few  little  inquiries  as  to  the  probable 
amount  of  their  new  fortune,  and  other  circum- 
stances which  the  lady  was  almost  as  glad  to  com- 
municate as  he  was  to  learn — "  I  hope  this  will 
smooth  matters  a  little  for  my  young  friends,  you 
know — eh,  my  dear  Mrs  Simpson  ?  " 

Mrs  Simpson  looked  embarrassed.  It  was  not 
because  she  did  not  know  to  what  young  friends  Mr 
Burrows  alluded,  or  that  there  was  any  mystery  in 
the  matter,  in  spite  of  that  gentleman's  attempt  at 
a  wink.  But  it  was  the  very  last  subject  she  wished 
to  converse  upon  just  at  this  time. 

"  Augusta,  my  love,"  said  she,  "  just  put  on  your 
bonnet — that's  a  dear — and  go  and  ask  how  old  Mrs 
Manson  is ;  we  never  sent  there  all  day  yesterday, 

s.s. — vii.  B 
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my  head  was  so  full  of  other  things,  and  it's  really 
quite  unneighbourly." 

Miss  Augusta  having  been  easily  disposed  of  by 
this  means — the  more  easily  as  the  subject  had  long 
lost  its  novelty  for  her,  and  she  did  not  therefore 
think  it  worth  her  while  to  make  resistance — Mrs 
Simpson,  having  gained  also  a  little  time  to  think, 
proceeded  to  reply  to  her  visitor's  last  question  ;  or 
rather  to  lead  him  off  from  it  so  as  to  avoid,  if  pos- 
sible, giving  any  reply  to  it  at  all. 

Her  daughter  Mary,  to  whom  Mr  Burrows'  little 
speech  alluded,  had  lately  become  possessed  of  that 
delightful  but  dangerous  plaything — a  lover.  There 
was  nothing  very  romantic  about  the  attachment, 
which  might  in  part  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
course  of  their  love,  which  was  very  true  and  honest, 
had  hitherto  run  perfectly  smooth,  though  there 
seemed  a  good  many  windings  in  prospect  before  it 
could  hope  to  reach  the  ocean  of  matrimony.  A 
very  fine  young  fellow  was  George  Harrison ;  look- 
ing, and  walking,  and  speaking  as  much  like  a 
gentleman  as  if  he  had  spent  his  early  years  at 
Eton  and  Oxford,  instead  of  passing  at  once  from 
Highgate  school  into  his  uncle's  counting-house. 
His  uncle  and  Mr  Simpson  were  old  friends ;  and 
he  was  also  distantly  related  to  Mr  Burrows,  with 
whom  he — and  consequently  Mary — was  an  especial 
favourite.  Not  that  Mary  required  anything  be- 
yond her  own  sweet  thoughtful  face  and  winning 
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manners  to  make  her  a  favourite  with  most  of  her 
acquaintances,  old  and  young.  There  had  been 
no  talk  of  marriage  at  present ;  both  were  young 
enough  to  wait,  and,  as  yet,  found  the  waiting  very 
pleasant.  Friends  on  both  sides  were  propitious  ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  though  perfectly  aware  of  the  state 
of  affairs,  had  interposed  no  sort  of  objection ;  and 
it  seemed  tacitly  understood  that  in  two  or  three 
years'  time  or  so,  when  some  opening  offered  to 
enable  George  to  do  something  for  himself,  he  would 
come  forward  manfully  and  claim  Mary  for  himself 
"  for  better  for  worse,"  without  any  very  formidable 
discussion  about  settlements.  Nothing  had  been  seen 
of  him  in  Portland  Terrace  for  the  last  fortnight, 
which  had  been  naturally  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
of  Mary's  being  absent  on  a  visit  to  her  aunt  at 
Brixton.  Aunt  Martha  was  the  kindest  creature  in 
the  world — none  the  less  kind  in  such  cases  because 
her  own  youth  had  been  sad  and  disappointed — 
and  if  she  could  not  fairly  attribute  George  Har- 
rison's frequent  visits  and  thoughtful  little  presents 
to  her  own  attractions,  she  was  well  content  to  play 
the  part  of  wall  between  the  young  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe. 

But  their  "  Lion "  too,  poor  young  souls,  was 
already  roaring  in  the  distance,  and  from  a  very 
unexpected  quarter.  A  very  gentle  beast  too  it 
might  have  been  thought.  But  uncle  Sam's 
property,  which  had  brought  the  flutterings  of  so 
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much  pleasure  in  anticipation  to  the  rest  of  the 
Simpson  household,  had  a  root  of  bitterness  in 
store  for  poor  Mary  and  her  lover.  So  there  were 
some  persons  at  all  events  who  were  likely  to  bo 
sincere  mourners,  though,  like  many  other  mourn- 
ers, they  had  but  selfish  reasons,  for  "  poor  cousin 
John." 

When  Augusta  had  closed  the  door,  her  mother 
resumed  the  interrupted  conversation. 

"  Oh !  you  mean  that  flirtation  between  George 
Harrison  and  Mary,  I  suppose.  Well,  I  haven't 
heard  much  about  it  lately,  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Flirtation  !  my  dear  ma'am,  why,  arn't  they 
engaged  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  They  never  told  me  so,  I  assure  you,  Mr  Bur- 
rows." It  was  true  to  the  very  letter. 

"  No — nor  they  never  told  me  so  either,  Mrs 
Simpson ;  but  I  suspect  they  have  told  each  other 
so,  over  and  over  again.  You  don't  mean  to  say 
anything  has  gone  wrong  between  them  after  all  ?  " 

"  Nothing  whatever  that  I  know  of,  Mr  Bur- 
rows," rejoined  the  lady  in  her  coldest  and  driest 
tone  ;  "  Mary's  far  too  young  to  think  about  marry- 
ing yet,  and  me  and  Mr  Simpson  object  to  long 
engagements." 

There  was  something  so  unusually  dignified  in 
Mrs  Simpson's  tone,  that  poor  Mr  Burrows,  who 
was  no  match  for  any  woman  in  a  conversation  of 
this  nature,  for  some  moments  could  only  look  at 
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her  with  astonishment ;  but  he  concluded  at  last 
that  her  prospective  riches  had  refined  her  philos- 
ophy, though  without  improving  her  grammar.  Ho 
was  much  too  honest  and  simple-minded  himself  to 
suspect  the  change  which  such  a  prospect  could 
effect  in  two  days  in  her  maternal  feelings. 

"  The  fact  is,  my  dear  Mr  Burrows,"  continued 
the  lady,  shrugging  her  shoulders  and  putting  on 
a  confidential  air,  "  there  has  been,  as  we  all  know, 
a  little — a  little  nonsense  going  on  between  them, 
as  there  always  will  be  amongst  young  people,  but 
nothing  really  serious  on  either  side,  I  fancy." 

A  little  nonsense !  nothing  serious  !  Why,  Mr 
Burrows  himself  had  joked  and  poked  them  many 
a  time  at  certain  snug  little  suppers  which  were 
wont  to  take  place  both  at  No.  4  and  No.  6,  Mrs 
Simpson  herself  being  present,  and  laughing  heart- 
ily ;  and  there  she  sat  before  him  now  looking  the 
very  picture  of  cool  and  unembarrassed  innocence, 
while  poor  Mr  Burrows  felt  himself  colouring  with 
modest  shame  and  indignation.  It  was  interesting 
to  see  the  progress  Mrs  Simpson  was  making  in 
the  duties  of  her  new  position.  It  was  an  awkward 
interview,  but  she  was  going  through  it  wonder- 
fully, and  so  she  thought  herself. 

"  You  know,  Mr  Burrows,  in  this  world  young 
people  can't  marry  without  money." 

"  They  can't  marry  in  the  other  world  even  with 
it,  I  suppose,  ma'am ;  but  I  thought  now  the  money 
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was  come."  He  was  beginning  to  suspect  the  real 
workings  of  the  mother's  mind,  and  was  more 
abrupt  and  less  polite  than  usual. 

"  Oh,  Mary  mustn't  look  to  her  father  for  an}T- 
thing  at  present ;  there's  no  ready  money,  and  a 
deal  to  be  done  on  the  property ;  our  daughters 
won't  be  heiresses,  indeed,  Mr  Burrows ; "  but 
Mrs  Simpson  could  not  resist  a  gratified  smile  at 
the  notion. 

"  George  wasn't  looking  for  an  heiress  when  he 
fixed  upon  your  Mary,  Mrs  Simpson ;  he  would 
scorn  to  marry  any  girl  for  her  money ;  but  he's 
good  enough  for  the  biggest  heiress  in  England, 
George  is ;  ay,  and  many  a  one  would  be  glad 
enough  to  have  him,  ma'am,  without  a  farthing, 
that  they  would  !  But  as  you  say,  ma'am,  young 
folks  can't  marry  without  something  to  begin  the 
world  with ;  and  all  I  know  is,  if  I  had  had  a  fort'n 
left  me,  and  Miss  Mary  were  my  daughter,  I'd 
spend  half  of  it  to  make  her  happy,  ma'am,  that's 
what  I  would  ! " 

"  Ah,  my  good  sir,  how  easy  it  is  for  you  to  talk 
who  have  no  children,  and  can't  feel  as  I  do !  " 
And  the  smile  now  took  the  character  of  triumph- 
ant superiority,  which  could  afford  to  pity. 

It  is  a  valuable  and  unanswerable  argument 
against  all  bachelors.  What  can  they  know  about 
it?  Mr  Burrows  gave  in,  foiled,  but  indignant. 
It  had  been  foretold  to  him  in  the  days  of  his 
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youth,  by  a  gypsy  -fortune-teller,  that  he  should 
listen  to  a  tall  fair  lady,  who  should  speak  him 
fair,  and  turn  out  a  dark  deceiver.  "Beware  of 
her ! "  had  been  the  ominous  words,  and  he  had 
walked  in  fear  and  trembling  in  the  presence  of  all 
such  enchantresses  all  the  days  of  his  life.  And 
now  the  prophecy  seemed  in  the  way  of  being 
fulfilled,  like  all  prophecies,  in  the  most  unlooked- 
for  manner :  to  be  sure  the  lady  now  before  him 
was  not  tall,  but  she  was  fair,  and  that  was  quite 
as  close  an  interpretation  as  such  fulfilments  admit 
of.  He  wished  Mrs  Simpson  "  a  very  good  morn- 
ing," refused  to  listen  to  the  syren  voice  which  she 
put  on  to  soothe  and  stay  him,  and  left  her  rather 
disconcerted  with  her  own  success,  for  she  had  no 
desire  to  offend  him. 

"  Confound  her  for  a  covetous  old  sinner  ! "  was 
Mr  Burrows's  explosion  within  his  own  breast  as  he 
stamped  energetically  along  the  terrace.  "  So  she 
thinks  her  daughters  may  look  higher,  now  they've 
come  into  this  bit  of  money,  and  means  to  throw 
poor  George  over  !  I'll  give  him  a  hint,  though, 
of  what  he's  got  to  expect,  and  hang  me  if  he 
shan't  be  beforehand  with  them  in  crying  off:  I 
won't  have  him  jilted  by  any  such  rubbish !  " 

By  the  time,  however,  that  he  got  a  mile  from 
his  own  door — for  he  was  much  too  indignant  to  go 
in  and  sit  down — and  had  cooled  himself  in  that 
labyrinth  of  muddy  fields  and  unfinished  houses 
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north  of  Netting  Hill,  beyond  the  knowledge  even 
of  cabs  and  policemen,  called  by  the  residents,  for 
some  mysterious  reason,  Kensington  Park,  ho 
began  to  think  within  himself  that  the  term 
"  rubbish "  could  not  apply  with  any  degree  of 
fitness  to  his  favourite  Mary  Simpson.  If  the 
mother  was  spoiled  by  a  little  sudden  prosperity, 
it  was  no  reason  the  daughter  should  be.  "  George 
wouldn't  have  given  her  up,"  he  thought,  "  not  if 
he'd  been  left  a  million ! "  And  why  should  the 
girl  be  less  honest  than  he  was  ?  So  Mr  Burrows 
resolved,  with  a  very  wise  and  unusual  self-denial, 
to  let  things  take  their  course  for  the  present,  and 
to  smother  his  knowledge  of  Mrs  Simpson's  base- 
ness as  he  best  might,  within  his  own  breast. 

Mary  came  home  from  her  aunt's  the  next  day, 
and  heard  the  news  of  the  unexpected  change  in 
the  family  fortunes  with  so  little  outward  emotion 
as  to  disappoint  very  considerably  her  sister  and 
mother,  both  of  whom  thought  to  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  overwhelming  her  by  the  magnificence 
of  their  announcement.  Perhaps  one  reason  for 
her  taking  it  so  quietly  was,  that  at  the  moment 
she  did  not  connect  it  in  the  least  with  her  engage- 
ment with  George  Harrison  ;  for  engaged  they  had 
been  for  the  last  six  months,  as  Mrs  Simpson 
was  perfectly  well  aware  —  though  certainly  she 
had  received  no  formal  notification  of  the  fact — 
and  therefore  thought  herself  quite  justified  in  pro- 
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fessing  ignorance  to  Mr  Burrows.  Perhaps  Mary 
thought  of  George  so  much,  that  everything  which 
did  not  directly  refer  to  him  seemed  to  her  of  little 
importance.  Girls  are  so  foolish  sometimes.  She 
felt  very  glad  on  her  father's  account ;  she  re- 
membered once,  when  she  was  but  a  child,  and 
some  little  difficulty  about  money  had  occurred,  as 
such  things  will  occur  in  the  trading  community 
even  to  the  most  prudent,  that  he  had  said  to  her 
mother  in  her  hearing,  "Ah,  Sally,  if  I  had  but  a 
thousand  pounds  ! "  and  how  much  she  had  wished 
some  one  would  give  her  a  thousand  pounds  to  give 
him,  and-  wondered  whether  she  could  ever  save  so 
much  out  of  her  monthly  allowance  of  half-a-crown, 
by  being  more  careful  in  the  matter  of  boot-laces ; 
and  now  he  would  have  a  thousand  pounds  every 
year !  She  wished  some  of  it  had  come  then ;  for 
she  had  dim  and  painful  recollections  of  her  mother 
crying,  and  her  father  walking  about  the  room 
instead  of  eating  his  supper,  and  of  herself  going  to 
bed  with  a  heavy  and  puzzled  heart,  after  a  long 
kiss  from  him  which  she  knew  by  instinct  had  as 
much  sorrow  as  love  in  it.  If  she  asked  him  more 
questions  when  he  came  home  from  the  City  that 
evening  about  Barton  End,  and  whether  he  had 
ever  been  there,  and  what  sort  of  a  place  it  was, 
and  when  he  meant  to  go  and  live  there,  than 
even  Mrs  Simpson  or  Augusta  had  yet  asked,  it 
was  not  because  Mary  was  more  curious  or  more 
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impatient  than  the  others,  or  because  the  thought 
of  their  new  wealth  was  more  delightful  to  her,  or 
because  she  was  as  tired  as  her  mother  and  sister 
had  suddenly  professed  themselves,  of  living  "  poked 
up  in  London  "  (perhaps  she  had  her  private  reasons 
to  the  contrary) ;  but  because  these  were  new  and 
pleasant  sources  of  a  common  interest  between  her 
father  and  herself,  which  she  felt  after  all  she  could 
enter  into  much  more  heartily  than  his  usual  topics 
of  conversation,  which  had  seldom  gone  beyond  the 
dry  details  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  markets,  or  the 
last  commercial  gossip  from  the  City.  Poor  Mary 
had  often  confessed,  rather  to  the  annoyance  of  her 
family,  that  she  had  not  much  natural  taste  for 
shop -craft,  and  had  always  found  herself  much 
more  congenially  occupied  in  aunt  Martha's  quiet 
cottage  at  Brixton,  where  there  were  books,  and 
flowers,  and  old  songs  which  she  was  never  tired 
of  singing,  or  her  aunt  of  hearing.  In  fact  Mary, 
though  almost  unconsciously  to  herself,  and  cer- 
tainly not  admitted  to  such  distinction  by  either 
mother  or  sister,  was  quite  the  lady  of  the  family. 
Mr  Simpson  felt  it  every  day,  though  he  could  not 
have  put  it  into  words  ;  and  his  own  honest  but  un- 
cultivated mind  warmed  and  opened  with  a  strange 
but  not  unusual  attraction  to  his  elder  daughter's 
influence.  His  wife  complained  on  this  very  even- 
ing, not  without  some  truth,  that  Mary  had  got  more 
out  of  her  father  in  a  few  minutes  than  she  and 
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Augusta  had  arrived  at  in  all  their  cross-examina- 
tion of  him  since  the  news  came.  For  Mr  Simp- 
son had  actually,  for  a  few  weeks  in  his  boyhood, 
been  a  dweller  in  this  paradise  (for  such  the  Surrey 
country-house  had  become  in  their  vivid  imagina- 
tions), and  could  remember  all  about  it,  they  were 
sure,  if  he  chose. 

"  My  loves,  I  don't  remember  much  about  it ;  I 
was  only  a  boy,  you  know  (and  that's  a  long  while 
ago,  Sally) ;  but  I  do  remember  poor  uncle  Sam 
was  very  kind,  and  it  was  a  very  nice  place  to  me 
after  London  streets,  as  you  may  suppose.  I  can 
recollect,'  as  well  as  if  it  was  yesterday,  galloping 
the  old  pony  about  the  park." 

"  There,  Pa,"  screamed  Augusta ;  "  you  never 
told  us  before  that  there  was  a  park !  Oh,  what 
a  beautiful  place  it  must  be ! " 

"  It  was  called  a  park,  my  dear,  but  it  was  only 
a  field :  it  had  been  a  larger  place  once,  I  believe, 
but  there  was  nothing  very  grand  about  it  in  uncle 
Sam's  days." 

"  And  shall  I  have  a  pony  to  ride,  Pa  ? "  asked 
Samuel. 

"  You  shall  go  to  school  at  all  events,  my  boy," 
said  his  father,  looking  at  him  rather  thought- 
fully. 

This  was  a  view  of  his  inheritance  not  altogether 
so  gratifying  to  Master  Samuel ;  though  his  sister, 
to  whom  he  had  been  more  than  usually  trouble- 
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some  that  morning,  expressed  her  emphatic  opinion, 
that  it  would  "  do  him  a  deal  of  good." 

"  And  Augusta  must  have  a  governess  to  finish 
her,  like  Miss  'Obbs,"  said  the  mother. 

"  La,  mother ! "  exclaimed  Augusta,  who  con- 
sidered herself  a  much  more  finished  article,  in 
every  respect,  than  Miss  Hobbs,  in  spite  of  that 
young  lady's  superior  advantages  ;  but  as  there  was 
something  in  the  proposal  which  sounded  grand, 
she  made  no  serious  opposition  to  it. 

Mary  silently  congratulated  herself  that  she  was 
too  old  to  be  finished ;  and  then  for  the  first  time 
it  struck  her  that  their  improved  circumstances 
might  have  some  effect  upon  her  own  prospects. 
It  was  a  very  pleasant  idea ;  and  she  began  to 
indulge  little  day-dreams  on  her  own  account  of 
all  that  money  might  do.  It  need  not  be  said  that 
she  kept  them  carefully  to  herself,  or  that  they 
would  scarcely  have  harmonised  with  Mrs  Simp- 
son's. 

Sam  was  sent  to  school ;  and  Mr  Simpson,  after 
one  or  two  further  interviews  with  the  Messrs 
Grindles,  went  down,  by  advice  of  those  gentle- 
men, and  in  company  with  the  junior  of  the  firm, 
to  Barton  End ;  not,  of  course,  as  yet  to  take  pos- 
session, but  from  a  very  natural  wish  to  renew  at 
once  his  acquaintance  with  the  old  place  of  which 
he  was  soon  to  be  the  actual  master,  and  to  inform 
the  old  servants,  who  had  been  left  in  charge,  of 
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Iris  cousin's  death,  and  his  own  succession.  Mr 
John  Simpson  had  inherited  the  estate  at  his  uncle's 
death,  about  five  years  back,  while  he  himself  was 
engaged  in  his  duties  abroad,  and  it  had  been  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  he  had  not  at  once  returned 
to  take  possession.  But  old  associations  are  strong ; 
and  he  found  Eastern  habits  had  become  agreeable 
to  him.  His  agents  duly  remitted  his  rents.  He 
was  enabled,  with  the  income  of  his  consulship,  to 
live  almost  regally,  and  in  a  position  of  some  little 
importance,  where  he  was,  and  perhaps  felt  rather 
shy  of  /eturning,  an  illiterate  man,  with  foreign 
tastes  and  ideas,  to  risk  a  supercilious  welcome 
from  the  Surrey  squires.  So  he  put  off  his  coming 
home  from  year  to  year,  until  his  friends  made  up 
their  minds  he  would  never  come  at  all ;  and  then 
the  ship  that  was  to  have  brought  him,  brought 
instead  the  news  of  his  death.  The  house  had 
never  been  disturbed  since  the  uncle's  death ;  his 
old  domestics  were  still  in  possession,  and  were 
never  interfered  with,  except  by  an  occasional  visit 
for  a  day  or  two  from  the  Messrs  Grindles,  who 
managed  the  estate.  Whether  Mr  John  or  Mr 
Joseph  Simpson  arrived  at  last  to  take  possession, 
made  therefore  as  little  difference  to  any  party, 
except  themselves,  as  could  possibly  be  conceived. 

It  had  been  Mrs  Simpson's  wish  to  have  accom- 
panied her  husband  on  this  pleasant  voyage  of 
discovery ;  but  that  was  a  step  which  he  himself 
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by  no  means  approved  of ;  and  as  the  Messrs  Grin- 
dies  gave  it  also  as  their  opinion  that  such  a  visit 
would  be  rather  premature — in  fact,  that  it  would 
hardly  look  well — that  lady,  who  was  a  stanch 
maintainer  of  decorum  in  all  its  branches,  gave 
way  at  once.  And  if  her  proposal,  in  any  degree, 
savoured  of  undue  haste  to  step  into  the  dead 
cousin's  shoes,  she  hastened  amply  to  atone  for  it, 
by  ordering  the  deepest  and  most  expensive  mourn- 
ing for  the  whole  Portland  Terrace  establishment. 
It  would  no  doubt  have  gratified  the  feelings  of  the 
late  Mr  John  in  the  highest  degree,  and  have  al- 
most reconciled  him  to  his  fortunate  representatives, 
if  he  could  have  overlooked  his  sorrowing  relative 
giving  directions  to  her  milliner  to  have  "  every- 
thing of  the  very  best,  and  just  as  if  it  was  for  a 
brother,"  and  have  felt  the  thickness  of  the  silks, 
and  measured  the  depth  of  the  crape. 

So,  leaving  Mrs  Simpson  thus  dutifully  engaged, 
her  husband  went  down  into  Surrey  with  the  junior 
Mr  Grindle  in  his  dog-cart.  You  might  have  called 
Mr  Grindle  a  bad  lawyer,  and  he  would  only  have 
laughed  at  you,  or  even  have  taken  it  as  a  compli- 
ment; but  to  have  questioned  his  driving  would 
have  been  to  make  an  enemy  of  him  for  life.  The 
mare  was  skittish,  and  the  worthy  citizen  felt  or 
fancied  himself  in  peril  of  an  overthrow  more  than 
once,  and  inwardly  resolved  not  to  include  a  vehicle 
of  that  description  in  his  list  of  necessaries  for  a 
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country  gentleman's  establishment.  But  as  he  had 
the  prudence  to  confine  his  fears  to  himself,  and 
risking  no  remark  upon  the  subject  beyond  the  un- 
objectionable observation  that  the  mare  was  "very 
fresh,"  they  arrived  at  Barton  End  quite  safely,  and 
on  excellent  terms  with  each  other. 

"  We  must  stay  here  two  or  three  days,"  said  the 
lawyer.  "I  haven't  been  able  to  get  down  here 
for  some  time,  and  there  are  a  good  many  things 
to  be  looked  into ;  and  of  course  I  should  like, 
while  we  are  here,  to  show  you  over  the  estate : 
besides,  I've  asked  a  friend  to  meet  me  here  for 
a  day's  shooting ;  generally  get  a  couple  of  good 
days  here  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  your  cousin, 
Mr  John,  you  see,  always  left  me  that  privilege — 
can't  say  how  it's  to  be  in  future,  you  know,  of 
course,"  continued  Mr  Grindle,  with  what  he  meant 
for  a  sort  of  deferential  smile,  but  accompanied 
with  a  gentle  nudge  which  might  have  struck  any 
one  but  Mr  Simpson  as  rather  familiar.  But  Mr 
Grindle  knew  his  man,  and  had  an  eye  to  securing 
the  agency  as  well  as  the  shooting. 

"  Oh !  I  am  sure,  I  hope — I  beg  by  all  means — 
if  I'm  ever  in  that  position,  I  mean,  and  if  you  were 
good  enough  to  do  my  little  business  for  me " 

"  Time  enough,  my  dear  sir,  to  talk  about  those 
things ;  at  present,  you  understand  I  act  for  Mr 
John  Simpson."  Mr  Grindle  had  perfectly  satis- 
fied himself  on  the  point  on  which  he  had  been 
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very  properly  anxious ;  and  now  he  put  the  ques- 
tion by  so  quietly  and  decidedly,  that  poor  Mr 
Simpson  felt  quite  rebuked,  as  if  he  himself  had 
very  indecorously  brought  it  forward. 

"You  don't  shoot  yourself,  perhaps?"  resumed 
the  lawyer,  after  a  decent  interval,  which  ho 
kindly  allowed  his  companion  for  repentance  and 
recovery. 

Mr  Simpson  might  have  replied,  "  Do  I  look  as  if 
I  did  ?  "  but  he  contented  himself  with  a  smile  and 
a  shake  of  the  head. 

"  Well,  I  daresay  you  can  amuse  yourself  if  I  am 
so  uncivil  as  to  leave  you  for  a  day ;  there's  the 
mare  and  the  cart  very  much  at  your  service." 

Mr  Simpson  bowed  his  acknowledgments,  but 
without  the  slightest  idea  of  interfering  with  the 
mare's  retirement.  He  had  been  wishing  there 
were  an  omnibus  handy  for  his  journey  home ; 
and  was  very  glad  to  descend  from  his  seat  and 
follow  Mr  Grindle,  who  seemed  quite  at  home,  into 
a  comfortable-looking  room,  with  a  good  fire,  and 
which  had  evidently  been  a  library. 

"Dinner  will  be  ready  in  half  an  hour,  gentle- 
men," said  the  old  man  who  had  ushered  them 
in. 

"  And  we  shall  be  quite  ready  for  it,"  said  the 
lawyer ;  Mr  Simpson  not  being  prepared  with  a 
reply. 

Matters  were  not  nearly  so  comfortable  in  Port- 
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land  Terrace.  It  so  happened  that  the  very  even- 
ing of  Mr  Simpson's  departure,  George  Harrison 
had  run  down,  in  more  than  his  usually  joyous 
spirits,  with  a  little  good  news  of  his  own  for 
Mary.  The  long -hoped -for  augmentation  of  his 
salary  had  come  at  last.  The  uncle  who  had 
taken  him  into  his  counting-house — and  who  was 
his  guardian,  for  George  had  lost  his  father — was 
a  strict  man,  and  somewhat  eccentric  in  his  ways, 
but  very  just.  He  had  a  large  family  of  his  own, 
and  though  the  business  was  extensive  and  lucra- 
tive, it  had  always  been  well  understood  that 
George  must  entertain  no  expectations  of  future 
partnership,  as  that  would  be  the  sons'  inheritance. 
Two  of  them  were  clerks  in  the  counting-house, 
and  the  father  kept  them  as  strictly  to  their  desks, 
or  rather  more  strictly,  than  any  one  else  in  the 
establishment.  George  Harrison  might  consider 
himself  fortunate  in  occupying  the  position  he 
did,  which  was  independent  and  respectable  ;  and 
perhaps  he  was  even  still  more  fortunate  in  having 
to  work  his  own  way  under  eyes  which  were  not 
easily  cheated  or  evaded,  and  where  no  mercy  was 
shown  to  any  wilful  neglect.  He  did  his  best ;  and 
though  his  uncle  had  never  done  more  than  express 
himself  as  quite  satisfied,  he  found  that  when  a  fair 
opportunity  offered  of  advancing  him,  he  was  not 
forgotten.  His  cousins  would  no  doubt  in  time 
become  members  of  the  firm,  but  they  were  young ; 
s.s. — vn.  c 
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and  George  found  himself  now  promoted  to  a  vacan- 
cy which  the  father  knew  he  was  at  present  much 
better  qualified  to  fill.  It  offered  but  a  very  modest 
income  to  marry  upon,  certainly ;  but  Mary  had  no 
grand  ideas  :  and  George  thought  that  even  the 
*  Times '  minimum  income  for  young  couples  would 
bear  reduction.  At  any  rate,  he  ran  down  to  Port- 
land Terrace  (eager  as  he  was,  not  a  sixpence  would 
he  waste  in  cab-hire),  and  rushed  in  very  wet  and 
very  happy  to  rejoice  and  consult  with  Mary.  Mrs 
Simpson  was  in  her  own  room,  very  busy  with  the 
dressmaker ;  Augusta,  who  was  a  good-natured  girl 
enough,  and  very  fond  of  her  sister,  and  willing 
also,  no  doubt,  to  do  as  she  would  be  done  by, 
found  she  had  something  to  look  after  in  the 
kitchen ;  though  her  conscience  smote  her  after- 
wards for  weakly  allowing  her  feelings  to  interfere 
with  her  duty,  having  fully  adopted  her  mother's 
views  at  a  conference  held  the  evening  before,  that 
it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  now,  when  Mary 
might  do  so  well,  and  form  an  undeniable  con- 
nection, "to  your  advantage,  you  know,  my  dear, 
as  well,"  said  the  thoughtful  mother,  "  for  her  to  go 
and  throw  herself  away  upon  that  young  Harrison." 
The  coast  being  clear,  however,  Mary  and  her  lover 
had  a  good  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  themselves 
before  Mrs  Simpson  knew  he  was  in  the  house ; 
and  how  much  may  be  said  and  done  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  judiciously  employed !  On 
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the  stage,  a  whole  petite  comedie,  comprehending 
at  least  two  pairs  of  lovers  and  their  fortunes,  is 
performed  within  the  time ;  in  real  life,  all  that  is 
worth  remembering  in  the  long  dull  drama  of  exist- 
ence, for  either  man  or  woman,  is  often  played  out 
in  less ;  the  rest  of  it — scenes,  characters,  and  dia- 
logue— might  be  all  cut  out  without  destroying  the 
interest,  if  not  with  advantage  to  the  lookers-on. 
But  for  the  two  young  hearts  now  beating  near 
each  other  (very  near  indeed  it  was)  in  Mrs  Simp- 
son's parlour,  though  without  her  sanction,  the 
grand  act  of  life  had  been  played  already,  long 
since ;  it  was  only  the  winding -up  of  the  piece 
which  they  had  to  settle,  and  that  was  soon  done. 
If  Mary  didn't  think  it  too  little  to  live  upon,  why, 
George  didn't.  If  George  thought  they  could 
manage,  then  Mary  was  sure  they  could.  In  a 
meeting  so  unanimous,  the  resolutions  do  not 
require  much  discussion.  The  arguments  are 
admitted  on  both  sides ;  or  rather,  both  sides 
are  one.  If  any  unpleasant  suggestion — one  of 
the  prudence  party — intrudes  itself,  the  course  is 
obvious — "turn  him  out."  What  means  freedom 
of  discussion  on  such  subjects  —  indeed  on  any 
subject — except  freedom  to  discuss  it  as  much  and 
as  little  as  you  like  ?  Then  she  told  him — and  was 
glad  she  had  not  told  him  before — of  the  possibility 
that  she  might  have  "  a  little  something  "  too. 
Papa  would  not  let  her  come  to  him  quite  penni- 
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less  now ;  and  some  day  or  other — perhaps  when 
they  most  wanted  it,  "  for  their  children,"  in  her 
pure  innocence  she  said — he  might — she  was  sure 
he  would — do  all  he  fairly  could  for  her.  And 
George  was  almost  angry  with  her  for  having 
anything  to  promise  him  besides  herself. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  was  it  ?  why,  it  did  not 
seem  five  minutes.  (Augusta  thought  the  clock 
had  stopped,  for  the  kitchen  fire  was  low,  and 
Betsy  was  snappish,  and  not  so  much  inclined  for 
gossip  as  usual ;  her  young  man  was  waiting  at 
the  area  steps,  which  accounted  for  a  low  whistle 
every  five  minutes,  startling  Augusta.  Betsy  said 
the  cat  had  a  cold.)  Three-quarters  of  an  hour  it 
was  though,  neither  more  nor  less,  and  George 
must  go ;  couldn't  even  stay  supper  as  usual ;  he 
would  have  more  work  to  do  now,  and  there  was 
something  to  be  attended  to  that  very  night ;  he 
"  had  rather  go,"  and  Mary  did  not  ask  him  to  stay. 
So  the  mischief  was  done,  and  George  Harrison 
half-way  home  to  his  humble  lodgings,  before  Mrs 
Simpson  descended  to  supper.  She  was  in  a  benig- 
nant mood,  for  the  new  gowns  fitted  admirably,  and 
being  what  the  dressmaker  called  "rather  jolly" 
— which  only  implies  that  which  in  politer  language 
is  called  well-developed  proportions — she  was  con- 
scious that  she  looked  well  in  black.  Even  the 
announcement  which  Mary  very  innocently  made 
at  supper-time,  that  George  had  been  there,  neither 
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spoilt  her  temper  nor  her  appetite;  he  was  gone 
again,  that  was  a  comfort ;  but  she  would  lose  no 
time  in  having  a  talk  with  Mary.  So  when  she 
had  finished  her  moderate  glass  of  rum-and-water, 
she  was  not  sorry  to  see  her  younger  daughter 
(who  had  not  spent  a  satisfactory  evening  on  the 
whole,  having  sat  for  what  seemed  to  her  an  uncon- 
scionable time  in  the  dark  with  the  cross  Betsy  and 
an  uneasy  conscience)  take  up  her  candlestick  with 
a  yawn,  and  proceed  to  bed.  Mary,  too,  had  some- 
thing to  say.  It  was  with  some  little  misgiving — 
more,  certainly,  than  she  should  have  felt  a  fortnight 
back — that  she  told  her  mother  of  George's  advance- 
ment, and  how  he  had  now  taken  courage  actually 
to  speak  about  their  marriage.  She  did  not  feel 
quite  sure,  when  she  recalled  certain  hints  and 
side-speeches  (Mrs  Simpson  was  great  in  that  line) 
addressed  during  the  last  few  days  rather  to  Au- 
gusta than  herself,  about  hasty  engagements,  and 
imprudent  marriages,  and  the  duty  of  paying  due 
regard  to  the  station  in  which  people  were  placed, 
whether  what  she  had  to  tell  would  be  received 
quite  as  she  could  wish.  While  George  was  with 
her,  she  had  seen  no  difficulties  in  the  way ;  but 
now,  alone  with  her  mother,  all  her  joy  and  con- 
fidence were  gone.  But  if  she  spoke  hesitatingly, 
and  anticipating  a  somewhat  colder  reception  for 
her  confession  than  the  good-humoured  banter  to 
which  she  had  grown  accustomed  on  this  same 
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subject,  little  indeed  was  she  prepared  for  the 
storm  of  anger  which  burst  upon  her.  Never 
had  Mrs  Simpson  been  seen  so  angry.  She  was 
provoked  with  herself  for  having  delayed  her  lec- 
ture to  her  elder  daughter  so  long ;  angry  with  the 
whole  household  for  having  been  accomplices  in 
securing  that  important  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
for  George  and  Mary's  conspiracy  against  her; 
angry  with  the  dressmaker  for  having  come  at 
that  particular  crisis — an  hour  behind  her  appoint- 
ment—  she  must  have  done  it  on  purpose;  and 
angry  beyond  measure  with  George  Harrison  for 
having  out-generaled  her  cherished  plans  by  a  little 
straightforward  dealing.  She  had  trusted  more  to 
the  hope  of  disgusting  him  in  time  by  a  careful 
system  of  cold  receptions,  and  change  of  manner, 
than  to  any  positive  effect  which  she  expected  to 
produce  upon  her  daughter  by  hints  of  her  im- 
proved value  in  the  matrimonial  market,  or  direct 
exhortations  to  make  the  most  of  her  new  position. 
George,  she  knew,  had  an  honest  and  independent 
spirit ;  once  let  him  feel  that  he  was  suspected  of 
pressing  his  suit  now  because  there  was  money  in 
the  case,  and  however  unreasonable  the  accusation, 
his  pride  might  take  offence.  Then  Mary  might 
go  into  the  country,  out  of  his  way ;  and  so  in 
time,  this  unlucky  love  might  go  the  way  of  many 
others,  become  one  more  of  those  little  silent  sacri- 
fices laid  upon  the  altars  of  wealth  and  pride — 
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mites  in  the  estimation  of  a  prudent  public,  but 
sometimes  to  the  offerers  more  costly  than  "  all 
their  living  "  —  and  be  gradually  reduced  with 
hymns  and  libations  from  Mrs  Simpson  as  high- 
priestess,  to  ashes. 

So  at  first,  even  now,  instead  of  attacking  Mary, 
she  began  by  opening  fire  upon  George.  It  was 
a  mistake,  Mrs  Simpson,  and  as  a  woman  you 
ought  to  have  known  it.  In  a  calmer  mood,  you 
would  never  have  made  a  first  move  so  utterly 
destructive  of  your  game.  Mary  would  have  taken 
a  good  amount  of  scolding  for  herself  quietly ; 
however'  cruel  and  unwarrantable  she  might  have 
felt  her  mother's  conduct  to  be,  a  few  gentle  ex- 
postulations and  a  bitter  flood  of  tears  would  have 
been  her  only  reply  that  evening.  Mary  and  her 
mother  might  have  fewer  interests  and  feelings  in 
common  than  was  good  for  either ;  but  there  had 
never  yet  been  injustice  on  one  side,  or  any  lack 
of  dutiful  affection  on  the  other.  But  when  Mrs 
Simpson  paused  for  breath  after  an  alternation  of 
violent  abuse  and  attempted  sarcasm  against  George 
Harrison  as  "a  low  mercenary  creature,"  having 
declared  her  own  firm  belief  that  this  opportune 
increase  of  his  salary  was  nothing  but  a  "  move " 
got  up  between  himself  and  his  uncle  in  order  to 
nail  the  Simpsons  to  the  point  at  once,  she  saw 
that  Mary,  though  she  trembled  very  much,  had 
risen  from  her  seat,  and  was  looking  at  her  with 
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a  very  calm  and  composed  countenance,  on  which 
there  was  no  symptom  of  a  tear. 

"Mother!"  said  the  girl,  "you  don't  mean  that 
of  George?" 

Mrs  Simpson  did  not  mean  it,  in  her  heart ;  but 
she  had  meant  to  say  it,  and  had  said  it ;  and  she 
said  it  again,  more  violently  than  ever,  because 
she  felt  its  untruth. 

"  Mother ! "  and  she  laid  her  hand  quietly  on  her 
arm — "don't  say  any  more.  If  you  never  meant 
me  to  marry  him,  you  should  have  spoken  before. 
It's  too  late  now,  for  either  of  us.  We  can't  go 
back.  Oh  that  this  miserable  money  had  never 
come  between  us!"  For  Mary  saw  it  all  now. 

"  You've  been  took  in,  Mary  ;  took  in  by  a  swin- 
dler, as  I  may  say.  If  I  were  you,  I'd  have  more 
spirit,  that  I  would." 

Spirit !  it  was  not  spirit  which  poor  Mary  wanted 
just  then.  She  wanted  patience,  which  is  harder 
to  find.  If  the  mother  had  never  understood  her 
daughter  before,  she  had  unlocked  some  startling 
secrets  now.  In  the  usually  calm  sweet  face,  now 
flashing  crimson,  and  then  changing  to  dead  white, 
there  was  neither  maiden  shame  nor  girlish  fear 
of  her  mother's  anger,  but  burning  indignation 
and  fixed  defiance.  Mrs  Simpson  was  not  a  wise 
woman,  even  in  a  worldly  sense ;  she  understood 
the  symptoms,  she  was  frightened,  but  she  was 
not  to  be  mastered  by  her  own  daughter,  in  her 
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own  house.  She  was  undeniably  right ;  and  like 
many  other  persons  when  undeniably  right,  she 
was  wrong. 

"  Say  what  you  will  of  me,  mother,  and  I'll  bear 
it  if  I  can  ;  but  don't  dare  to  slander  him  I " 

"  Dare !  hey-day !  I'll  dare  him  to  come  inside 
my  doors  again,  that's  what  I  will ! " 

"  There  shall  be  no  need,  mother ;  I  can  go  to 
him." 

Both  had  said  a  good  deal  more  now  than  they 
had  meant  to  say.  Mary's  was  one  of  those  quiet 
answers  which  rather  increase  wrath  than  turn  it 
away.  Her  mother's  indignation  stifled  her  words. 
She  could  only  gasp  out  something  like,  "Very 
well,  ma'am — very  well ! "  when  Mary  rushed  up- 
stairs to  her  room,  and  sat  down  in  an  agony  of 
wounded  feeling,  to  which  even  a  flood  of  tears 
brought  no  relief.  It  was  all  so  sudden,  so  little 
deserved  !  and  all  because  of  a  little  money  !  But 
though  she  never  slept  that  night,  she  lay  very 
still  and  quiet,  and  never  disturbed  her  sister. 
She  had  no  one  there  who  understood  her,  none 
to  whom  to  open  her  grief.  But  her  resolution 
was  taken;  and  long  before  the  family  breakfast- 
hour  she  had  dressed  hastily,  packed  up  quietly 
a  few  absolute  necessaries  out  of  her  wardrobe, 
and  taking  them  in  her  own  hand,  leaving  Betsy 
in  wide  astonishment  as  she  glided  by  her  in 
the  passage,  she  had  reached  the  nearest  cab- 
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stand,   and   asked  to   bo   driven  to   her  aunt's   at 
Brixton. 

Aunt  Martha,  she  thought,  would  give  her  sym- 
pathy at  all  events,  and  a  little  counsel  for  the 
actual  present.  For  the  future,  she  meant  to  ask 
no  one's  counsel  but  George's.  If  he  would  take 
her  to  him,  there  she  was ;  never  so  wretched  and 
miserable  as  now,  to  be  sure,  but  never  so  much 
needing  the  love  and  care  which  he  had  so  often 
promised.  She  was  not  ashamed  of  her  love  for 
him  now;  he  had  been  wronged,  insulted.  She 
did  not  consider  it  was  only  the  senseless  violence 
of  an  angry  woman ;  she  would  scarcely  have 
minded  rushing  in  to  him  in  his  uncle's  presence, 
and  crying,  "  George,  here  I  am :  pity  me  and  love 
me ;  no  one  else  will,  because  I  love  you." 

She  hardly  knew  how  she  got  into  her  aunt's 
pretty  sitting-room.  She  did  not  understand  the 
servant,  till  she  had  told  her  twice  that  her  aunt 
was  gone  from  home. 

"Yes,  Miss,  gone  to  nurse  old  Mrs  Manson  for 
two  or  three  days,  while  her  niece  is  away.  Old 
Mrs  Manson's  very  bad,  I  do  suppose,  Miss." 
Well,  she  must  sit  down,  at  least,  and  calm  her- 
self. She  would  write  to  George  at  once.  But 
what  to  say?  when  could  sorrow,  shame,  and 
outraged  feeling  ever  shape  themselves  into  the 
letters  of  any  discovered  alphabet?  She  wrote, 
and  tried  to  read  what  she  had  written,  and  tore 
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it  into  fragments.  She  bent  her  aching  head 
upon  her  hands,  and  waited  for  the  troubled 
thoughts  to  still  themselves.  But  they  would 
not.  Then  she  rose,  and  went  to  the  window 
that  looked  out  into  the  road.  By  what  a  merci- 
ful ordering  it  is,  that  the  most  trifling  outward 
object  catches  the  eye  at  such  moments,  and 
delivers  us  for  a  few  instants  from  ourselves  !  A 
coach  was  passing  towards  the  great  city.  It 
was  a  gentle  ascent,  and  at  the  moment  a  boy 
with  a  very  small  bundle  let  himself  gently  down 
from  behind.  Not  so  quickly,  though,  but  that 
the  watchful  driver  caught  sight  of  him  when  he 
reached  the  ground. 

"  Hallo,  young  chap  ! "  he  shouted  ;  "  fare's  a 
shilling,  if  you  please  ! " 

"  All  right,  coachman,  all  right ! "  and  the  boy 
ran  off  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him. 

"  All  right !  I'm  blest  if  it  is  though  ! — think 
you're  going  to  ride  all  the  way  from  Croydon 
here  for  nothing,  ye  young  rascal?" 

The  driver  pulled  up  his  horses,  and  looked  after 
his  flying  "fare"  for  a  few  seconds,  as  if  he  had 
a  great  mind  to  get  down  from  his  box  and  give 
chase ;  but  as  the  boy  was  active  and  had  a  fair 
start,  and  time  was  probably  valuable,  he  shouted  a 
few  good-humoured  threats  after  him,  and  drove  on. 

Mary  had  looked  after  him  too,  with  such  utter 
astonishment  that  her  own  troubles  were  forgotten. 
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Her  eyes  had  tears  in  them,  to  be  sure ;  but  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  personal  identity  of  Master 
Samuel.  She  flew  to  the  street  door,  and  could 
just  see  his  figure  in  the  distance.  The  coach 
turned  the  corner  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
then  the  boy  appeared  to  stop,  and  to  be  watching 
whether  any  one  was  coming  in  pursuit.  He  be- 
gan slowly  to  retrace  his  steps  towards  the  door 
where  Mary  was  standing,  and  Mary  hardly  waited 
for  him  to  be  within  reasonable  distance  to  wave 
her  handkerchief  in  the  hope  of  attracting  his 
attention.  The  movement  seemed  rather  a  sus- 
picious one  to  the  fugitive,  for  he  halted  and  recon- 
noitred afresh.  Mary  ran  towards  him,  unbonneted 
as  she  was,  and  at  last  Samuel  recognised  a  friend. 
He  was  hurried  into  the  house,  and  questioned  as 
well  as  his  sister's  agitation  would  allow  her. 

Samuel  had  run  away  from  school. 

"  I  a'nt  going  to  black  Binns'  boots,  nor  spend 
all  my  money  in  buying  paunches  to  feed  his  dog, 
nor  to  have  nuts  cracked  on  my  head  with  Vardy's 
dict'snary,  nor  have  my  tea  stirred  with  a  tallow 
candle,  nor  be  locked  up  on  a  half-holiday.  I  cut 
away  this  morning — me  and  another  did." 

Where  was  he  going  to  now,  Mary  asked. 

"  Well,  I  was  coming  here  first,  to  see  what  aunt 
Martha'd  say,  and  then  I'm  going  home  to  mother. 
I  rode  all  the  way  from  Croydon  here,  you  see,  but 
I  hadn't  got  a  sixpence.  Vardy  said  he'd  skin  me 
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if  I  didn't  lend  him  all  I  had  left,  so  I  jumped  off 
by  here,  you  see,  without  paying ;  didn't  I  manage 
it  prime?  What'll  mother  say,  do  you  think, 
Mary?" 

Mary  could  have  told  him  that  Mrs  Simpson  was 
not  likely  at  present  to  give  him  a  very  warm  wel- 
come. But  a  sudden  thought  had  struck  her.  She 
would  take  Samuel  with  her — even  he  was  a  sort 
of  protection,  and  a  fellow-culprit — and  go  down  at 
once  to  her  father  at  Barton  End.  She  would  tell 
him  everything,  and  follow  his  advice  faithfully,  for 
he  would  never  urge  her  to  give  up  George. 

Samuel  was  delighted  with  the  proposal ;  Mrs 
Simpson's  moods  were  uncertain  with  all  her  family, 
and  it  was  quite  a  matter  of  speculation  with  him 
during  his  flight,  whether  she  would  kiss  and  pity 
him  on  his  arrival,  or  send  him  to  bed  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  early  coach  back  to  the  hated  school  in 
the  morning.  And  to  go  down  to  Barton  End ! — it 
was  worth  running  away  for,  even  if  the  master 
flogged  him  (he  couldn't  think  Vardy  really  meant 
to  skin  him)  when  he  was  sent  back.  The  old 
pony  might  be  living  in  the  park  still,  possibly. 
Of  course  he  should  like  to  go  to  Barton  End. 

It  was  ascertained  upon  inquiry  that  a  coach 
would  pass  in  the  afternoon,  which  would  set  down 
Mary  and  her  brother  soon  after  dark  within  a  mile 
of  the  house.  Samuel  was  in  terror  lest  the  coach- 
man should  be  his  old  acquaintance  of  the  morning  ; 
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but  even  he  should  be  propitiated,  Mary  assured 
him,  by  an  extra  shilling.  The  boy's  company  had 
already  done  her  good.  She  listened  to  all  his 
school  troubles,  and  promised,  that  if  he  went  back, 
and  was  a  good  boy,  the  absolute  power  of  Binns 
and  Vardy  should  be  modified.  It  was  strange, 
Mary  thought,  that  even  these  boys  should  begin 
thus  early  to  torment  each  other ;  she  wondered 
whether  there  was  any  happiness  anywhere  in  this 
world  !  Samuel  was  ravenously  hungry,  having  run 
away  without  his  breakfast,  which  reminded  Mary 
that  she  bad  done  the  same :  appetite  is  very  in- 
fectious, and  she  was  indebted  to  his  example  for 
not  refusing  entirely,  as  she  felt  very  much  dis- 
posed to  do,  the  extempore  luncheon  which  aunt 
Martha's  maid  was  quite  ashamed  of,  but  which 
Master  Simpson  pronounced  to  be  "  prime."  Mary 
wrote  a  hasty  note  to  Augusta,  to  say  she  was 
gone  to  her  father,  and  rather  longer  ones,  not 
nearly  so  intelligible,  to  George  and  to  her  aunt, 
and  took  her  seat  in  the  coach  with  a  sinking  heart. 
It  was  a  miserable  journey,  this  looked-for  visit  to 
Barton  End ;  she  dreaded  the  very  sight  of  the 
place.  What  would  her  poor  father  say?  Mary 
had  never  given  him  one  moment's  trouble.  He 
had  been  fond  of  saying  so  to  her,  when  they  were 
alone  ;  she  was  his  heart's  pride  and  delight.  He 
would  think  her  right,  she  was  sure ;  but  must  she 
be  the  wretched  instrument  of  breaking  up  all  his 
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family  happiness?  Still,  she  never  hesitated  or 
repented  for  one  instant.  She  must  be  true  to 
George.  She  would  never  have  suffered  herself  to 
think  of  him — would  have  smothered  her  first  feel- 
ings towards  him  as  she  might,  had  either  father 
or  mother  forbidden  their  intimacy ;  would  give  him 
up  even  now,  if  he  was — what  he  had  been  called 
that  morning.  So  she  stepped  out  in  the  dark 
evening  on  the  strange  road  where  the  turn  to 
Barton  was,  with  a  weak  and  tottering  step,  but 
with  as  strong  a  heart  as  when  she  had  said  to  her 
mother,  "  I  can  go  to  him." 

It  was  A  long  lonely  mile  to  Barton  End,  but  a 
straight  road,  the  coachman  had  said,  and  she  had 
famous  company.  For  Samuel  had  begged  to  go 
outside,  and  for  the  last  few  miles  had  sat  on  the 
box,  had  heard  wondrous  tales  of  horses,  and  taken 
the  coachman  into  his  confidence  as  to  his  running 
away,  and  informed  him  of  his  prospective  owner- 
ship of  Barton  End,  and,  in  short,  talked  in  such 
magnificent  style  as  must  have  abashed  Binns  & 
Co.  for  ever,  could  they  but  have  heard  him.  But 
lie  was  very  quiet  now, — partly  from  some  mis- 
givings as  to  the  meeting  with  his  father,  and 
partly  because  Mary  clasped  his  hand  so  tight,  and 
trembled  so,  and  walked  so  very  fast,  and  then 
stopped  for  breath,  that  Samuel  was  rather  fright- 
ened. He  little  knew  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
poor  Mary  was  by  far  the  greater  culprit  of  the 
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two.  He  began  again  at  this  last  moment,  as  he 
had  done  before  during  the  day,  to  try  to  enlist  her 
on  his  side  against  the  offended  powers. 

"  I  say,  Polly  dear,  say  a  good  word  for  me  ;  don't 
let  'em  send  me  back  again  straight,  as  they  did 
one  boy,  and  they  kept  him  on  bread  and  water  for 
a  week,  and  flogged  him  twice  every  day,  and  he 
went  and  drowned  himself,  and  there's  his  bones 
plain  in  the  well  now,  and  his  ghost  comes  up 
every  Saturday  night  in  the  bucket." 

"  Don't  talk  such  nonsense,  Sam,"  said  his  sister, 
though  she  scarcely  heard  the  words. 

"  Well,  but  Vardy  told  me  so,  and  he  showed  me 
something  white  down  in  the  water,  and  told  me 
to  go  and  draw  the  bucket  up  on  a  Saturday  night, 
but  I  durstn't." 

Possibly  the  increasing  gloom  of  the  lane  had 
its  effect  on  Samuel's  nerves,  which  were  not  of 
the  strongest ;  however,  they  reached  the  entrance 
to  the  house  without  difficulty  or  adventure. 

Mr  Grindle  had  returned  from  a  long  day's  shoot- 
ing, and  found  Mr  Simpson  awaiting  him  at  a  late 
dinner ;  rather  moped,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
and  longing  to  be  at  home  at  tea  with  his  family. 
The  lawyer's  sporting  friend  had  declined  to  stay 
and  dine  with  them,  and  had  driven  back  to  town  ; 
so  the  two  gentlemen  again  sat  down  tete-d-tete,  Mr 
Grindle  doing  the  honours.  Mr  Simpson  found  his 
position  rather  embarrassing;  he  was  neither  master 
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nor  guest.  He  was  drinking  the  agent's  wine 
kept  at  Barton  under  private  lock  and  key  in  pre- 
paration for  his  periodical  visits,  and  eating  the 
salmon  brought  down  in  ice  in  his  dog-cart.  He 
would  not  have  ventured  himself  to  give  an  order 
in  the  house  for  the  world.  Mr  Grindle,  it  is  true, 
referred  to  him  continually,  most  distinctly  and 
pointedly,  as  "  poor  Mr  John's  cousin  ;  "  but  he  felt 
that  the  sour-looking  old  servant  would,  at  a  word 
from  that  gentleman,  have  kicked  him  out  of  the 
front  door,  and,  as  he  fancied,  with  pleasure.  It 
was  quite  true — so  he  would  ;  and  Mr  Grindle  after 
him,  and  -Mr  John  Simpson,  if  he  had  the  chance, 
after  them  both,  or  any  other  visitor  by  right  or  by 
invitation,  who  interfered  with  his  own  personal 
ease  and  quiet ;  but  to  poor  Mr  Joseph  it  seemed 
that  the  sour  looks  were  levelled  specially  at 
him. 

It  might  be  that  both  gentlemen  were  tired,  or 
that  they  did  not  find  each  other's  conversation 
very  agreeable,  or  that,  as  the  lawyer  observed, 
there  was  something  sleepy  in  the  air;  for,  after 
a  very  languid  attempt  at  conversation,  they  forgot 
to  pass  the  bottle,  and  fell  fast  asleep  in  their 
respective  easy -chairs.  They  were  roused  by  a 
startling  peal  from  the  hall  bell  (nervous  hands 
always  pull  hard)  echoing  loudly  through  the  al- 
most empty  house. 

"  Bather  late  for  a  visitor,"  said  Mr  Grindle ; 
s.s. — vn.  D 
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"  hope  none  of  my  clients  have  followed  me  down 
here." 

The  hall-door  was  opened,  there  was  a  preliminary 
negotiation  audible  in  the  passage,  and  then  the 
sour-visaged  domestic  ushered  in  "  Miss  Simpson." 
Mr  Grindle  looked  astonished,  as  he  rose  and  bowed. 
Mr  Simpson  jumped  up  in  alarm.  "  Anything  the 
matter  at  home,  Mary  ?  "  said  the  father  in  a  trem- 
bling voice. 

She  forgot  Mr  Grindle ;  perhaps  never  saw  him. 
She  rushed  forward,  and  fell  on  her  knees  with  one 
loud  sob  at  her  father's  feet. 

Perhaps  Mr  Grindle  could  not,  strictly  speaking, 
have  been  called  a  gentleman.  He  was  a  man,  at 
all  events,  which  is  sometimes  just  as  good.  He 
was  astonished,  he  was  very  pardonably  curious, 
but  he  walked  straight  out  of  the  room.  It  was 
a  case,  as  he  would  have  phrased  it,  quite  out  of 
his  line  of  business.  He  walked  straight  out, 
rather  in  a  hurry,  and  the  passage  was  rather 
dark.  There  he  stumbled  over  a  boy.  "  Who  are 
you  ?  "  said  he,  shaking  him  rather  roughly,  by  way 
of  giving  vent  to  his  agitated  feelings — "  who  the 
deuce  are  you?" 

"  Don't,"  said  a  pleading  voice  —  "  don't ;  I'm 
Sam." 

"Sam  who?" 

"Sam  Simpson." 

"Curse  it,"  said  the  lawyer,  "here's  the  whole 
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family  come.  And  what  on  earth  are  you  doing 
here,  boy,  skulking  in  the  passage  ?  If  you  want 
to  see  your  father,  why  don't  you  go  to  him  ?  " 

"  Oh !  'cause  I've  ran  away ;  and  she's  gone  to 
tell  him  about  Binns." 

"Ran  away?  where  from?  and  why  did  you  run 
here  ?  and  who's  Binns  ?  " 

But  if  there  had  been  any  hope,  in  his  then  state 
of  agitation,  of  Samuel's  giving  intelligible  answers 
to  this  sharp  fire  of  questions,  he  was  at  all  events 
spared  the  trial,  for  at  that  moment  the  hall  bell 
went  again,  as  loudly  as  before. 

"  Go  it,"  said  Mr  Grindle,  with  a  sort  of  sneering 
defiance  ;  "  ring  louder." 

Samuel  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
Philistines  were  upon  him  —  that  the  whole  staff 
of  Lindley  House,  professors  of  all  branches,  native 
Parisians  and  Germans,  drawing,  writing,  fencing, 
and  calisthenic  masters  (most  of  whom  he  had  never 
seen,  but  they  looked  terrible  in  the  prospectus), 
with  Binns  and  Vardy  probably  as  volunteers,  were 
baying  on  his  track,  and  that  he  was  to  be  dragged 
back  to  increased  tortures. 

"  Let  go  my  coat-tails,  sir."  (Sam  had  fastened 
on  him  in  his  agony.)  "  What's  the  matter  with 
the  boy  ?  don't  howl  in  that  way !  go  to  your  father, 
d'ye  hear? — Sorry  to  keep  you  waiting,  I'm  sure," 
said  the  lawyer,  again  addressing  the  door  with  a 
bitter  politeness  ;  for  either  the  old  servant  was 
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slow,  or  the  new  visitor  impatient,  and  there  wag 
another  peal  along  the  passages.  Sam  was  under 
the  hall  table  now.  The  old  servant  came  across 
the  hall,  looking  sourer  than  ever. 

"  More  company,  Zachary,"  said  Mr  Grindle ; 
"  are  your  beds  all  aired  ?  "  Zachary 's  face  might 
have  expressed  disgust,  but  that  was  its  usual  ex- 
pression, and  he  was  too  much  afraid  of  the  lawyer 
to  reply,  or,  perhaps,  too  intensely  indignant. 

He  opened  the  door,  however,  and  a  tall  young 
man  inquired  for  Mr  Joseph  Simpson. 

"Your  name,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said  Zachary. 
It  must  have  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  him  to 
answer  by  a  counter- question,  for  the  gentleman 
was  evidently  impatient. 

"Mr  Harrison."  Zachary  vouchsafed  no  verbal 
answer,  but  allowed  him  to  walk  in.  George 
caught  sight  of  Mr  Grindle  as  he  was  retreating, 
and  addressed  his  next  question  to  him. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  you  no  doubt  can 
tell  me — is  Mary — is  Miss  Simpson  here  with  her 
father?" 

"Well,"  said  the  lawyer,  after  taking  a  rapid 
survey  of  his  questioner,  which  appeared  satis- 
factory, for  there  was  something  less  of  irritation 
in  his  tone — "  I  think  I  may  say  she  is.  Has  she 
run  away?" 

"  Sir  ! "  said  George,  firing  up. 

"  Oh !  no  offence,  I  beseech  you ;  but  really  the 
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family  movements  are  rather  puzzling.  You  see  this 
young  gentleman — eh!  what's  become  of  him  now?" 

Reassured  by  George  Harrison's  well-known  voice, 
Samuel  took  courage  to  emerge  from  under  the  table. 

George  looked,  if  possible,  more  puzzled  than  Mr 
Grindle.  "Well,"  said  the  latter,  in  a  tone  that 
implied  he  gave  the  thing  up  altogether,  "  I  think 
I'll  go  to  bed — give  me  a  candle,  Zachary.  You'll 
find  Mr  Simpson  in  there." 

Mary  had  laid  all  her  griefs  before  her  father. 
Her  mother's  violence  was  not  so  overwhelming 
to  him  as  it  had  been  to  her.  He  was  more  really 
vexed,  though  he  did  not  say  so,  at  Mary's  impru- 
dent step  than  at  his  wife's  foolish  language  ;  a 
few  hasty  words  more  or  less  would  have  made 
very  little  impression  upon  good  -  humoured  Mr 
Simpson.  But  he  was  not  in  love,  had  not  heard 
blasphemy  spoken  against  his  idol,  as  poor  Mary 
had.  He  soothed  and  comforted  her  as  well  as  he 
could,  though  he  was  sadly  at  a  loss  for  words ;  it 
would  all  come  right  by -and- by.  At  all  events 
Mary  and  George  had  his  consent,  and  they  must 
be  patient ;  but  he  ended  by  wishing  with  her  that 
cousin  John's  property  had  gone  somewhere  else. 
"  We  wasn't  rich,  Mary,  but  we  was  very  comfort- 
able as  we  was." 

"  Oh  yes,  dear  father,  oh  yes  ! "  and  Mary  began 
to  sob  again,  though  the  tears  were  not  so  bitter ; 
when  she  started  at  the  sound  of  a  voice  and  a  step 
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in  the  hall,  and  grew  as  pale  again  as  marble.  Why 
was  it,  that  when  George  entered  the  room,  she 
turned  from  him  and  hid  her  face  on  her  father's 
shoulder,  instead  of  flying  into  his  arms  for  shelter 
as  she  had  longed  to  do  a  few  hours  ago ! 

He  had  left  town  the  instant  he  received  her 
note — so  hurried  and  incoherent  that  he  scarcely 
gathered  more  from  it  than  that  she  was  in  trouble, 
and  that  he  should  find  her  with  her  father  at  Bar- 
ton End.  Had  she  asked  him  to  come  to  her? — 
she  could  not  remember  now :  had  she  done  wrong  ? 
— she  began  to  fear  it  now.  Mr  Simpson  held  out 
his  hand  at  once,  with  the  old  cordial  greeting, 
"  George,  my  boy  ! "  Indeed,  he  was  delighted  to 
see  him,  and  would  have  transferred  his  daughter 
at  once  to  one  who  was  probably  more  at  home,  or 
at  least  had  more  modern  experience,  in  such  scenes 
than  himself;  but  Mary  clung  close,  and  never 
looked  up  or  spoke. 

Again  the  hall  bell  rang  ;  not  so  loud  this  time  ; 
but  Harrison  had  left  the  dining-room  door  open, 
and  Sam,  once  more  in  a  state  of  alarm,  rushed  in 
to  his  bewildered  parent,  and  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
father,  father !  here's  a  carriage  drove  up ! " 

"  I'll  bet  a  shilling,"  said  Mr  Simpson,  "  it's  your 
mother,  Polly  !  Never  mind,  my  girl,  cheer  up, 
cheer  up." 

Mary  looked  up,  and  put  her  hand  in  George's. 
Nobody  thought  of  Sam  ;  but  he  felt  great  comfort 
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at  the  suggestion.  Chains  and  bolts  were  with- 
drawn, amidst  audible  mutterings  from  Zachary. 
It  was  not  a  lady's  voice  ;  it  was  not  Mrs  Simpson, 
for  Samuel  rushed  out  to  see,  and  came  back  look- 
ing more  scared  than  ever.  Old  Zachary  looked 
into  the  room,  with  a  hideous  smile,  and  announced 
very  distinctly — 

MR  JOHN  SIMPSON! 

A  stout,  dark-complexioned,  but  good-humoured- 
looking  man  walked  full  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  bowed  comprehensively  to  all  the  party, 
with  something  of  foreign  grace, — at  least  without 
English  awkwardness.  He  looked  as  little  alarm- 
ing as  a  man  of  six  feet,  with  a  good  deal  of  hair 
about  him,  could  well  do ;  but  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  company  were  not  a  little  startled.  Cer- 
tainly few  gentlemen  were  ever  so  received  in  their 
own  house.  Mary  felt  inclined  to  scream,  but  only 
broke  into  a  low  hysterical  laugh.  .He  seemed  to 
enjoy  their  intense  astonishment. 

"  Ha !  ha  ! "  he  burst  out  at  last,  for  no  one  else 
spoke, — "  quite  a  family  party,  I  conclude.  Come, 
I'll  tell  you  what — I'm  glad  to  see  you  all ;  I've  not 
seen  a  soul  of  my  own  name  or  kin  for  fifteen  years 
— don't  look  strange  at  me  because  I'm  come  home." 

"  John  ! "  said  his  cousin,  finding  voice  at  last — 
"  John  !  I'm  heartily  glad  to  see  you  —  welcome 
home ! " 

The  other  looked  at  him  for  a  moment — they  wero 
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keener  eyes  than  Mr  Joseph  Simpson's.  "  Joe," 
said  he — there  was  no  mistaking  the  honest  face — 
"  Joe,  I  believe  it !  "  And  he  dashed  his  hand  into 
his  cousin's,  and  turned  his  head  aside  for  a  moment 
— perhaps  to  look  at  Sam. 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  Joe ;  not  sorry  I'm  alive,  you 
know,  that  can't  be  helped ;  but  sorry  you've  been 
disappointed.  I  called  at  Grindles',  and  they  told 
me  all  about  it.  Never  mind,  Joe ;  the  old  place 
shall  be  a  home  for  you  and  yours  ;  and  you'll  for- 
give me  for  coining  back." 

Mr  Joe  Simpson  made  no  reply  ;  he  never  was  a 
good  hand  at  speeches.  He  turned  his  head  away, 
now;  probably  to  see  what  Mary  was  about.  "That's 
your  daughter,  Joe,"  continued  Mr  John,  who  was 
much  the  most  at  home,  as  he  had  best  right  to  be ; 
"  I  never  thought  any  of  our  lot  would  have  shown 
so  much  blood.  Gad,  what  a  sweet  sight  it  is  to 
see  an  English  girl's  face  ! "  And  he  proceeded  to 
mark  his  appreciation  of  the  opportunity  by  a  very 
emphatic  kiss,  for  which  he  made  a  very  proper 
apology,  but  Mary  would  have  been  quite  content 
without  it.  "  And  this  your  eldest  son — how  these 
young  ones  run  up ;  an't  an  atom  like  you,  Joe,  my 
boy  !  but  a  very  fine  young  fellow  ; "  and  he  shook 
George  heartily  by  the  hand,  to  which  George  as 
heartily  responded ;  he  had  not  the  least  objection 
to  be  taken  for  one  of  the  family.  "But  what's 
this,  my  dear,"  said  he  to  Mary,  from  whom  in 
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truth  lie  had  hardly  taken  off  his  eyes — "what's 
this  ?  you've  been  crying  ! " 

What  could  poor  Mary  do,  but  cry  again  ?  His 
voice  was  so  kind :  he  looked  so  inquiringly  into 
her  eyes ;  he  took  her  hand  so  gently.  This  was 
cousin  John  !  Oh,  how  glad  she  was  there  was  to 
be  no  more  rejoicing  over  his  money  ! 

"  I  shan't  cry  any  more  now  you  are  come  back," 
she  said. 

"  Now,  no  humbug,"  said  cousin  John ;  "  you 
didn't  cry  for  me,  you  know ;  what's  this  all 
about,  eh?" 

He  was  told  all  about  it.  In  half  an  hour, 
cousin  John  and  his  heirs-expectant  were  the  best 
friends  in  the  world.  He  was  taken  into  every- 
body's confidence  ;  what  he  whispered  to  Mary  no 
one  ever  knew,  unless  she  has  told  George  Har- 
rison now  they  are  married.  He  promised  to  go 
back  with  Sam  to  school,  and  to  skin  Vardy,  if 
necessary,  in  case  a  magnificent  supper  to  the 
whole  fraternity  of  Lindley  House  should  not  be 
found  sufficient  (combined  with  a  quiet  hint  to  the 
doctor)  to  insure  Sam's  future  popularity  without 
having  recourse  to  that  extreme  measure.  By 
the  time  the  faithful  Zachary  had  informed  Mr 
Grindle  of  his  principal's  arrival  in  flesh  and  blood, 
and  that  gentleman  had  made  himself  up  to  come 
down  -  stairs  again,  cousin  John  Simpson  had 
been  restored  to  his  own  without  a  heartburning 
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or  a  grudge  from  any  one  of  his  dispossessed  re- 
lations. Over  Mrs  Simpson's  and  Augusta's  dis- 
appointment we  prefer  to  draw  a  veil.  They  bore 
it  like  women,  and  said  they  "  always  knew  cousin 
John  would  turn  up  again." 

"You  haven't  told  us,  Mr  John,"  said  Grindle, 
"how  this  strange  mistake  arose,  after  all?" 

"  It  comes  of  doing  things  by  halves ; "  and  he 
took  a  colonial  newspaper  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
pointed  out  this  paragraph  to  Mr  Grindle. 

"  On  the  llth  ult.,  at  Point  de  Galle,  Ceylon,  on 
the  voyage  home,  John  Simpson,  Esq.,  her  Majesty's 
Consul  at  Tranquebar,  to  Celestine  Sophie,  relict  of 
the  late  Count  de  Leon  Savigny,  Colonel  in  the  Aus- 
trian Service." 

"  They  put  in  only  half  the  announcement,  you 
see,  and  so  it  got  among  the  deaths,  and  was  copied 
into  the  English  papers.  I  made  them  print  it  here 
with  an  apology.  It  was  rather  a  sudden  thing," 
continued  Mr  John,  "and  I  couldn't  come  off  at 
once  by  the  Formosa ;  I  only  landed  last  night. 
She's  a  very  fine  woman,  and  can't  speak  a  word 
of  English,  so  there'll  be  no  family  quarrels,  Joe ; 
and  mind  what  I  say, — here's  a  country-house  for 
you  and  yours  as  long  as  it  stands." 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  Simpson  have  no  family ;  they 
are  on  the  best  terms  with  all  their  London  cousins ; 
and  Mr  and  Mrs  George  Harrison  are  their  constant 
guests. 


A   MODERN    MAGICIAN. 

BY    W.    W.    STORY. 
[MAGA.    MAY  1867.] 

O EVERAL  years  ago  I  had  the  fortune  or  misfor- 
U  tune  to  be  attacked  by  a  typhus  fever  of  great 
severity.  I  say  advisedly  fortune  or  misfortune, 
as  such  a  fever  would  be  considered  to  fall  within 
the  one  or  the  other  category,  according  to  the 
temperament  of  the  patient.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that,  on  my  convalescence,  I  found  myself  for 
a  time  changed  from  the  robust,  vigorous  person  I 
had  been  before  my  illness  to  one  with  shattered 
nerves  and  with  all  my  senses  in  so  irritable  a 
state  that  a  sudden  noise  would  jar  me  from  my 
balance,  and  set  me  trembling,  I  still  count  it  a 
fortune  to  have  passed  into  and  through  that 
strange  world  of  fever,  and  to  have  made  acquaint- 
ance with  the  forms  of  delirium  which  then  pre- 
sented themselves  to  my  mind.  The  boundaries 
of  the  real  and  the  ideal,  or  rather  of  the  actual 
and  the  imaginative  worlds,  were  then  obliterated. 
I  passed  freely  from  the  domain  of  facts  into  that 
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of  dreams  without  being  aware  of  the  separation. 
In  truth,  many  of  the  incidents  of  my  visionary 
life  seemed  to  have  more  coherence  and  reality 
than  the  actual  things  which  I,  in  common  witli 
those  around  me,  saw.  My  walls  made  pictures 
that  were  visible  only  to  me.  The  rumbling  of 
carriages  on  the  street,  and  the  hum  of  the  busy 
life  outside,  changed  in  the  portals  of  my  ears 
into  musical  forms  or  poetic  utterances,  became 
the  murmur  of  vast  forests,  where  roamed  strange 
shapes,  and  fluttered  brilliant  and  unknown  birds, 
and  through  which  at  times  crawled  nauseous 
forms  from  which  I  strove  in  vain  to  flee.  Or 
again,  I  heard  in  that  confused  din  the  sunny  dash 
of  snowy  surf  ridges  plunging  along  a  gleaming 
shore,  where  troops  of  airy  figures  wound  about  in 
harmonious  dance,  or  lifting  into  the  air,  streamed 
away  like  vapour  into  the  blue  distance.  One  crea- 
ture who  visited  me  in  this  strange  world  was  a 
sort  of  gnome  or  dwarf,  whom  I  first  saw  standing 
on  the  post  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  with  an  enor- 
mous portfolio  as  tall  as  himself  under  his  arm. 
He  was  hideous,  yet  of  most  friendly  aspect,  and 
after  smiling  graciously  at  me  for  some  time,  crept 
round,  seated  himself  at  my  pillow,  and  threw  open 
before  me  his  portfolio.  I  have  seen  many  draw- 
ings and  rare  portfolios,  but  none  were  ever  like 
this.  As  page  after  page  he  turned,  I  beheld  not 
the  shadows  of  scenes,  but  the  scenes  themselves, 
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living  and  changing  before  me.  Vast  Alpine  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  like  what  we  dream  the  Alps 
may  be,  but  which  their  facts  never  realise  to  us — 
glorified,  sublimed,  by  light  and  height  and  colour 
— with  opaline  splendours  of  snowy  peaks,  and 
carpeted  valleys  of  arabesque  patterns,  sailed  over 
by  condors  and  rocs  and  fabulous  birds ;  visions  of 
such  lands  as  are  seen  and  indicated  in  the  Arabian 
tales,  with  transformations  which,  strange  as  they 
were,  seemed  simple  and  natural }  —  interiors  of 
vast  cathedrals  with  splendid  processions,  and 
crowded  with  music  such  as  sane  ear  never  heard, 
that  rolled  round  the  shafted  heights,  and  played 
among  the  carven  figures  which  leaned  from  the 
ceiling.  Surely  it  was  a  fortune  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  a  world  like  this,  and  to  have  believed 
in  its  reality.  Yes,  thoroughly  believed  in  it, 
with  no  misgiving ;  for  these  were,  for  the  time, 
the  only  real  existences,  and  the  friends  who 
walked  about  and  tended  the  poor  sick  creature  on 
the  bed,  and  pitied  him,  and  strove  to  soothe  him, 
were  merely  spectral,  and  had  no  real  existence. 
Sometimes,  in  what  we  call  sane  days,  after  perfect 
recovery,  I  had  a  dim  question  in  my  own  mind  as 
to  what  is  real  and  what  is  purely  visionary — such 
deep  impression  did  these  fever  dreams  leave  on 
my  mind. 

Another  curious  fancy  then  beset  me.     I  thought 
for  a  time  that  I  was  two  persons — one  of  whom 
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was  perfectly  well  and  happy  and  tranquil,  and  the 
other  was  in  pain  and  distress — and  yet  there  was 
the  same  identity  of  personality ;  and  often  I  begged 
that  this  one  should  be  gently  moved  to  a  more 
restful  position,  while  the  other  should  be  carefully 
left  as  it  was — having  nothing  to  desire  for  the 
latter,  and  everything  to  wish  for  the  former. 

These  are  simply  hints  at  a  condition  which  I 
doubtless  had  in  common  with  many  who  are  under 
the  influence  of  fever,  and  I  merely  note  them  here 
to  show  how  two  existences  may  go  on  side  by  side, 
and  a  dual  personality  be  possible.  It  may  account 
for  some  of  the  experiences  I  intend  to  tell  in  this 
paper. 

As  I  gradually  recovered  my  strength,  the  recog- 
nised facts  of  this  world  regained  their  hold  on  me, 
and  I  became  what  we  call  sane.  But  in  the  sanest 
minds  there  is  a  leaning  to  the  unsane  or  delirious 
tendency,  arid  this  is  seen  in  dreams,  and  in  the 
literature  of  dreams,  for  so  I  call  all  those  imagina- 
tive stories  and  narratives  such  as  the  '  Arabian 
Nights,'  which  have  their  foundations  in  dream, 
and  from  which  we  derive  so  strange  and  fascinat- 
ing a  delight. 

I  did  not  rapidly  recover  my  strength,  and  my 
physician,  who  was  a  man  of  too  much  experience 
and  sagacity  to  treat  all  his  patients  by  one  rule, 
among  other  means  to  restore  niy  irritable  nerves, 
tried  the  effect  of  magnetism.  I  experienced  much 
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benefit  from  this,  and  became  more  tranquil  in  my 
moods ;  but  my  health  still  remaining  feeble,  he 
finally  advised  me  to  travel,  and  change  at  once 
all  the  influences  that  surrounded  me.  "Go  to 
Rome,"  he  said;  "there  you  will  find  a  soothing 
climate,  and  a  multitude  of  objects  to  interest  you ; 
and  a  winter's  residence  there  will  restore  you  to 
yourself  again." 

I  was  only  too  happy  to  follow  this  advice — for 
it  had  been  the  desire  of  my  life  to  go  to  Rome — 
and  I  immediately  began  to  make  all  my  prepara- 
tions for  the  journey.  On  the  evening  before  I  was 
to  set  out  he  called  upon  me,  and  after  sitting  with 
me  a  few  minutes  and  giving  me  general  directions 
as  to  the  care  of  my  health,  he  took  from  his  pocket- 
book  a  letter  addressed  to  Signore  Marco  Curio, 
Rome,  which  he  placed  in  my  hands,  saying — 

"  I  have  brought  you  this  letter  of  introduction 
in  the  hope  that  Signore  Curio  may  possibly  be  of 
assistance  to  you.  Many  years  ago,  when  I  was 
in  Rome,  I  made  his  acquaintance  by  mere  accident, 
and  during  the  few  months  I  stayed  in  that  city 
I  saw  him  frequently,  and  was  much  astonished  at 
the  extent  of  his  information  and  the  peculiarity 
of  his  views  as  to  the  treatment  of  certain  branches 
of  disease  which  are  little  understood  among  us. 
He  leads  a  very  retired  life,  has  not  the  confidence 
of  any  of  the  profession,  by  whom  he  is  generally 
considered  as  a  quack,  is  a  remarkable  adept  in 
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legerdemain,  professes  to  have  powers  as  a  magi- 
cian, and,  indeed,  gave  me  some  remarkable  proofs 
of  his  skill  in  this  mysterious  art.  As  you  may 
suppose,  I  placed  very  little  confidence  in  this, 
looking  upon  the  whole  as  a  delusion ;  and  as  he 
usually  spoke  of  it  in  a  mocking  way,  I  am  far  from 
persuaded  that  he  is  not  of  the  same  opinion.  But 
however  this  may  be,  his  acquaintance  with  the 
subject — historical,  theoretical,  and  practical — is,  to 
say  the  least,  very  uncommon ;  and,  whether  you 
believe  in  it  or  not,  he  is  quite  capable  of  making 
it  very  interesting.  The  reason  for  which  I  give 
you  this  letter  is  simply  that  you  may  avail  your- 
self in  case  of  need  of  his  singular  power  as  a  mag- 
netiser — for  in  this  gift  he  far  exceeds  all  whom  I 
have  ever  known.  I  myself  began  with  being  a 
complete  sceptic  on  the  subject  of  magnetism,  but 
I  was  unable  either  to  account  for  or  to  gainsay  the 
practical  facts  which  he  exhibited  to  me  on  several 
occasions.  You  know  that  we  physicians — regular 
physicians,  I  mean — are  of  a  very  sceptical  consti- 
tution of  mind,  and  do  not  readily  admit  even  very 
strong  evidence  in  favour  of  powers  transcending 
the  ordinary  and,  as  we  call  them,  legitimate  prac- 
tice of  our  profession ;  yet  I  must  confess  to  you 
that  now,  as  an  old  man  who  has  at  least  had  a 
large  experience,  I  am  persuaded  that  we  know 
much  less  than  we  pretend  as  to  curative  means, 
and  there  may  be,  and  in  fact  I  have  known  many, 
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cures  effected  by  means  which  were  apparently  not 
only  wholly  inadequate,  but  quite  illegitimate  and 
unrecognised  by  any  college  of  medicine. 

"  To  return,  however,  to  Signore  Curio,  I  cannot 
vouch  for  his  character  or  respectability.  He  is 
not  considered  as  a  respectable  person,  and  no  one 
in  Rome  seemed  to  be  acquainted  with  his  family, 
or  to  know  anything  satisfactory  of  his  history.  In 
fact,  there  was  something  about  his  physiognomy 
and  in  his  manner  which  repelled  me,  at  the  same 
time  that  a  certain  oddity  and  frank  whimsicality 
attracted  me.  I  would  not  at  all  recommend  him 
as  a  friend,  and  yet  I  think  that  he  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  you ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  brought  you  this 
letter,  which  you  can  use  or  not,  as  it  seems  to  you 
best." 

I  thanked  my  friend  for  his  kindness,  took  the 
letter,  and  he  bade  me  good-bye.  The  next  day 
I  sailed. 

I  was  charmed  with  Rome.  It  was  something 
so  different  from  all  I  had  seen,  that  its  very  novelty 
attracted  me.  Born  and  brought  up  in  a  country 
where  everything  was  raw,  new,  and  changing 
every  day,  it  was  delightful  to  be  in  a  place  which 
was  its  opposite  in  every  particular.  Here  all  was 
old,  fixed,  and  changeless.  There  was  a  feeling 
of  repose  and  a  peaceful  quiet  melancholy  brooding 
over  everything,  which,  after  the  excitement  and 
almost  exasperation  of  life  in  the  new  and  strug- 
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gling  life  of  my  own  country,  was  most  grateful 
and  soothing  to  my  nerves.  It  was  like  coming 
out  of  the  glare  of  sunshine  into  a  cool,  refreshing 
shade.  The  sharp,  tense  outlines,  the  clear,  defi- 
nite landscape,  the  skinless,  shell-like  sky,  which 
tormented  my  nerves  at  home,  were  here  changed 
for  a  veiled  atmosphere  full  of  delicate  gradations 
of  colour  that  involved  all  things  in  a  kind  of 
material  sentiment.  The  sharp  prying  sunshine 
which  used  to  keep  up  an  irritating  espionage  in 
America,  saying  constantly,  "I  have  my  eye  on 
you — wake  up — go  ahead — no  idling  here,"  which 
made  constant  labour  a  necessity,  and  would  not 
suffer  one  to  be  tranquil  or  lazy  for  a  moment,  no 
longer  irritated  me.  Everything,  on  the  contrary, 
seemed  to  pray  me  to  linger,  to  repose,  to  be  calm. 
Nature,  as  it  were,  magnetised  me  into  peaceful 
moods.  My  intense  activity  of  mind  began  to  sub- 
side into  dreaming.  I  wandered  through  the  cypress 
alleys  of  the  old  villas,  lingered  by  the  fountains, 
whose  soft  monotonous  spill  of  water  soothed  me. 
I  lay  under  the  shadows  of  the  lofty  stone  pines, 
and  listened  to  the  sea-like  murmur  of  their  wide- 
spread tops.  I  sat  for  hours  on  the  ruins  of  the 
palaces  of  the  Caesars,  happy  simply  in  inhaling  the 
delicious  air  that  breathed  in  over  the  Campagna, 
in  gazing  at  the  silent  mountains  that  dreamed  in 
the  distance,  veiled  in  tender  deeps  of  opaline  air 
and  light,  or  in  watching  the  palpitating  lizards 
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that  slid  up  over  the  ruins,  and  gazed  at  me  with 
a  shy  and  timid  confidence.  In  my  long,  aimless 
reveries,  disturbed  by  no  sense  of  work  to  be  done, 
bound  to  the  present  by  no  immediate  chain,  I 
seemed  to  float  about  in  thought,  to  be  wafted 
hither  and  thither  by  some  influences  to  which  I 
yielded  a  perfect  assent.  Sometimes  I  seemed  to 
see  as  well  as  feel  the  figures  of  the  past,  dim 
shadows  of  the  ancient  days,  moving  about  me  in 
their  old  haunts,  and  wherever  I  wandered  I  felt 
a  mysterious  sentiment  steal  over  me.  I  should 
not  have  been  startled,  such  was  the  condition  of 
my  mind,  'to  meet  at  times  the  figures  of  the  ancient 
poets,  orators,  and  emperors,  or  even  of  the  ancient 
gods  themselves,  among  those  peaceful  and  beauti- 
ful ruins. 

Some  months  went  on  in  this  way,  when  one 
morning  in  turning  over  my  papers  I  came  upon 
the  letter  to  Signore  Marco  Curio,  and  my  curiosity 
being  somewhat  stimulated  by  what  my  friend  had 
said  about  him  when  he  gave  me  this  letter,  I 
determined  at  once  to  present  it.  I  met  with 
considerable  difficulty,  however,  in  obtaining  any 
information  about  him.  Those  to  whom  I  applied 
seemed  never  to  have  heard  of  him.  The  name  was 
not  an  uncommon  one,  but  nobody  of  that  name 
answered  at  all  to  my  friend's  description,  and  I 
was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  my  inquiries,  when 
one  day  by  mere  accident  I  came  upon  the  track  of 
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him.  I  was  making  a  call  upon  a  young  artist,  a 
countryman  of  mine,  when  my  visit  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  a  man  who  brought  with  him  a 
case  containing,  apparently,  some  musical  instru- 
ment, and  who  was  presented  to  me  by  my  friend 
the  artist  as  his  music-master. 

"  Are  you  going  to  take  a  music  lesson  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  If  so,  I  will  not  interrupt  you  any  longer." 

"  Oh,  don't  go,"  was  his  answer.  "  Yes,  I  am 
going  to  take  a  music  lesson ;  and  perhaps  it  may 
interest  you  when  you  know  what  it  is.  If  so,  pray 
stay.  You  know,"  he  continued,  "  that  I  have  been 
studying  music  for  some  time,  being  of  the  opinion 
that  no  artist  who  wishes  to  arrive  at  excellence  in 
his  profession  should  attach  himself  solely  to  one 
art,  but  at  least  should  make  excursions  into  some 
of  the  others,  and  thus  enlarge  his  perceptions  and 
susceptibilities.  All  are  the  same  in  their  essence, 
and  simply  different  in  their  expression ;  and  if  a 
man  addicts  himself  exclusively  to  one,  he  is  pretty 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  fall  into  a  mannerism,  and, 
so  to  speak,  make  a  rut  in  his  mind.  Nobody  ever 
yet  was  great  in  one  thing  who  knew  and  did  only 
that  one  thing,  as  some  day  I  will  prove  to  you 
when  we  have  time  enough  to  talk  the  matter  over. 
Acting  upon  this  theory,  I  have  been,  as  you 
know,  studying  music  zealously.  Well,  a  little 
while  ago  a  whim  seized  me — I  daresay  you  will 
laugh  at  it — that  I  should  like  to  know  how  the 
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ancient  lyre  was  played.  It  came  into  my  head 
one  day  when  I  was  making  a  sketch  of  Mercury, 
and  I  determimed  to  find  out  all  about  the  matter, 
make  me  a  lyre,  and  play  it.  But  how  to  go  to 
work  was  the  difficulty.  I  hunted  up  the  subject 
in  all  the  encyclopedias  and  rubbishy  old  books  I 
could  get  hold  of,  but  I  could  get  no  clear  idea  of 
anything  from  books.  My  impression  was,  after 
reading  numerous  treatises  on  the  subject,  that  the 
writers  of  them,  despite  their  book-learning  and 
scientific  explanations,  would  have  been  sorely 
puzzled  to  construct  and  tune  a  lyre,  much  less  to 
play  upon"  it.  At  all  events  I  could  get  no  clear 
notion  either  of  the  ancient  music  or  of  the  tempera- 
ment and  tuning  of  the  lyre ;  so,  giving  up  books, 
I  went  to  some  learned  archaeologists,  who  gave  me 
interesting  lectures  on  the  subject,  and  a  great  deal 
of  useless  information.  The  musicians  to  whom  I 
applied  seemed  to  have  troubled  their  heads  very 
little  on  the  matter ;  and  I  was  becoming  rather  a 
bore  by  playing  too  much  on  the  ancient  lyre,  when 
one  day  I  fell  in  with  a  strange  sort  of  a  fellow,  a 
Signore  Curio,  who  has  not,  by  the  way,  a  partic- 
ularly good  reputation  even  among  the  few  who 
know  him,  and  who  is  devoted  to  magic  and  spirit- 
ualism, but  who  did  really  seem  to  know  something 
about  the  ancient  lyre." 

"  Oh,  you  know  Signore  Curio,"  I  said.     "  I  have 
been  inquiring  for  him  a  month  at  least,  and  no- 
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body  could  tell  me  anything  about  him.  I  have  a 
letter  for  him.  Can  you  give  me  his  address  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  he  answered.  "  I  have  written  it 
down  in  my  note-book,  I  believe.  Wait  a  minute, 
and  I'll  find  it  for  you."  He  then  began  to  look  for 
his  note-book;  but  the  studio  was  a  topsy-turvy 
place,  and  he  could  not  find  it  at  once.  Suddenly 
he  cried,  "  What  an  ass  I  am  1  Here  is  Paolo  Febo, 
who  knows  him  perfectly  well,  and  will  give  you 
his  address.  I  say,  Febo,"  he  cried,  turning  round 
to  the  music-master,  "my  friend  here  has  a  letter 
for  Sign  ore  Curio,  and  is  asking  for  his  address. 
You  can  tell  him,  can  you  not?" 

The  music-master  bowed,  and  said,  "  He  lives  in 
the  Vicolo  di  Parnasso,  number  twenty,  fifth  storey, 
on  the  right  of  the  stairs.  It's  the  old  Palazzo  delle 
Muse — so  called  from  the  statues  of  the  Muses  which 
used  to  stand  in  the  Cortile,  and  you  will  know  it 
by  the  remains  of  some  of  the  old  statues,  without 
heads  and  arms,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  there." 

"  That's  it ;  I  now  remember  ! "  cried  my  friend, 
"  and  a  precious  old  place  it  is,  I  can  tell  you,  and 
picturesque  enough,  but  perhaps  there  have  been 
places  more  comfortable  and  in  better  repair.  Eh, 
Febo?" 

The  music-master  bowed  again,  and  said,  "  It  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be  when  the  family  was  in  its  pride." 

I  wrote  down  the  address  in  my  book,  and  begged 
my  friend  to  proceed  with  his  story. 
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"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  my  story,  as  you  call  it,  is  about 
finished.  This  Signore  Curio,  hearing  that  I  was 
interested  in  knowing  how  the  ancient  lyre  was 
played,  told  me  he  thought  he  could  help  me. 
*  The  fact  is,1  he  said, '  I  know  how  to  play  it  my- 
self tolerably  well ;  but  I  have  a  friend  who  really 
understands  the  instrument  far  better  than  I  do, 
and  is  less  out  of  practice,  and  if  you  like  I  will 
send  him  to  you.  But  I  don't  think  you  will  like 
it.  It  is  too  monotonous  for  modern  tastes.  I 
have  myself  an  old  lyre  of  the  most  primitive  char- 
acter, which  I  made  out  of  a  tortoise  shell  by 
simply  straining  three  strings  over  it ;  but  my 
friend  has  a  much  better  instrument,  with  all  the 
improvements  which  were  afterwards  added,  and  I 
am  sure  he  will  gladly  give  you  lessons  on  it  if 
you  wish,  for  the  poor  fellow  is  rather  hard-Tip  at 
present  (the  theatres  being  shut),  and  will  willingly 
earn  an  honest  penny,  and  thank  you  too ;  so,  if 
you  like,  I  will  send  him  to  you.  It  will  be  no 
trouble  to  me,  as  I  see  him  every  day,  and  he  and 
his  sister  live  close  beside  me.' 

"  Accordingly  he  sent  me  Signore  Febo,  whom 
you  see  before  you.  An  excellent  fellow,  by  the 
way,  and  very  much  the  gentleman.  (Pho !  pho ! 
he  doesn't  understand  English.)  So  you  see,  I  am 
really  hard  at  work  at  the  instrument.  By  the 
way,  wouldn't  you  like  to  hear  it  ?  He  plays  Tin- 
commonly  well,  I  assure  you ;  and  if  you  feel  any 
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sort  of  interest  in  it,  stay  with  me,  arid  lie  will  give 
you  a  touch  of  the  ancient  lyre." 

I  said  how  glad  I  should  be  to  hear  it,  was  for- 
mally presented  to  Signore  Febo,  who  was  good 
enough  to  say  that  it  would  give  him  pleasure  to 
play  to  me. 

There  was  certainly  something  interesting  in 
Signore  Febo's  appearance.  He  was  rather  tall  and 
slender,  with  a  careworn  face,  full,  almost  too  full, 
lips,  and  a  chin  so  large  as  to  verge  upon  the  sen- 
sual. It  was  evident  that  the  world  had  not  gone 
well  with  him,  and  there  was  a  sad  look  in  his  large 
dark  eyes.  But  large,  dark,  sad,  sentimental  eyes 
are  too  common  in  Rome  to  distinguish  any  one, 
and  some  of  the  stupidest  fellows  I  know  possess 
them.  His  hair,  which  had  originally  been  of  a 
golden  blonde,  had  now  turned  to  a  delicate  silvery 
grey.  It  was  worn  away  from  the  temples  and 
from  the  crown  of  the  head,  but  was  rather  long 
behind,  and  curled  in  his  neck,  and  on  the  top  of 
his  forehead  there  still  remained  a  thick  tuft  of 
curls,  knotted  closely  together,  which,  as  he  took  off 
his  hat,  he  carefully  adjusted  up  and  arranged  with 
his  hand.  His  movements  were  refined  and  grace- 
ful, but  rather  studied,  and  he  somewhat  reminded 
me  of  an  old  beau  of  the  last  century  in  his  formal 
politeness,  pointing  his  toes  out  and  constantly 
bowing;  or  rather  he  looked  like  an  old  French 
dancing -master  who  had  once  been  of  the  haute 
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noblesse,  and  who  was  now  of  fallen  fortune  and  in 
exile.  His  dress  was  decidedly  shabby,  though  it 
had  been  scrupulously  brushed,  and  was  as  well 
preserved  as  constant  care  could  keep  it.  He  wore 
a  pin  with  a  winged  horse  in  white  enamel  in  his 
scarf,  and  he  carried  a  cane  on  which  was  a  skilfully 
carved  serpent  for  a  handle.  His  linen,  though 
coarse,  was  perfectly  clean,  and  his  collar,  too  large 
for  the  fashion,  was  turned  down  so  as  to  expose  a 
large  throat.  For  shoes  he  wore  a  sort  of  pumps  of 
undressed  leather,  cut  very  low,  and  with  scarce- 
ly any  heel ;  and  the  gingerly  way  in  which  he 
stepped  gave  him  an  air  of  affectation. 

I  was  on  the  whole  struck  with  his  appearance  as 
something  quite  out  of  the  common  run  of  music- 
master,  and  was  decidedly  interested  in  his  favour. 
On  reiterating  our  request  that  he  should  play  us 
something  on  his  lyre,  he  took  his  instrument  care- 
fully from  the  case,  and  began  to  tune  the  strings. 
After  preluding  a  little,  he  then  struck  from  them 
a  wild  monotonous  air  unlike  anything  I  ever  heard 
before,  meagre,  and  with  scarce  a  chord,  the  unisons 
of  the  octaves  frequently  sounded  together,  and  the 
notes  moving  in  peculiar  intervals,  reminding  me  at 
times  of  the  intonations  of  the  Canto-fermo  of  later 
days.  As  he  went  on  his  eyes  became  animated 
with  a  strange  fire,  his  nostrils  dilated,  and  a  look 
of  enthusiasm  illumined  his  face.  Suddenly  he  broke 
forth  with  a  high  tenor  voice,  a  little  strained  and 
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sharp,  but  still  melodious,  into  a  recitation  rather 
than  song,  the  words  of  which  were  apparently 
Greek,  though  pronounced  with  such  an  entire  dif- 
ference of  accent  and  sound  from  that  which  is  taught 
to  us  in  our  universities  as  Greek,  that  I  failed  to 
recognise  a  single  word.  Strange  as  the  music 
was,  it  moved  me  with  its  wild  rhythm,  its  sudden 
pulsations,  the  stress  of  its  lengthened  solemn  tones, 
and  the  hurrying  of  its  more  rapid  ones.  There  was 
something  wonderfully  self-contained  in  its  charac- 
ter, as  if  it  were  the  accompaniment  to  a  kind  of 
majestic  dance,  but  differing  from  our  music  as  a 
procession  in  basso-relievo  differs  from  a  modern 
historic  picture,  the  latter  being  in  many  planes, 
and  the  other  only  in  one.  At  last  it  ended ;  and 
as  he  looked  down  upon  us,  his  eyes  being,  while 
he  played  and  sang,  fixed  in  the  air,  the  enthu- 
siasm died  out  of  his  face  and  figure  into  an  un- 
utterably sad  smile,  as  the  glow  fades  in  the  forge 
when  the  bellows  cease  to  blow. 

"In  what  mode  was  that?"  I  cried:  "it  was  very 
striking,  new,  and  vehement." 

"In  the  Phrygian  mode,"  he  answered.  "The 
Doric  is  more  grave  and  majestic,  as  the  ^Eolian  is 
more  sweet  and  soft ;  but  I  scarcely  think  they 
would  please  you  so  much  as  that  which  I  have 
played.  The  Phrygian  is  most  modern  in  its  char- 
acter. Would  you  like  to  hear  the  Doric  ?  " 

He  then  played  us  a  strain  of  Doric,  which  was  a 
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solemn  majestic  movement  in  the  minor  mode,  but 
which,  as  he  said,  though  impressive,  wanted  the 
fire  of  the  Phrygian.  We  thanked  him  warmly, 
and  expressed  our  admiration  at  his  performance. 

"  There  was  a  time,"  he  answered,  in  a  dejected 
way,  "  when  I  could  play — when  I  was  something  ; 
I  am  very  happy  if  I  have  given  you  any  pleasure  ; 
at  present  the  music  which  delighted  the  Greeks 
cannot  be  expected  to  please.  Tastes  and  religions 
have  changed,  and  he  who  led  the  Muses  on  Par- 
nassus would  hardly  find  a  second  place  in  a  mod- 
ern orchestra." 

"  Indeed  !  indeed  ! "  I  cried,  "  that  is  rather  hard 
on  the  divine  Apollo.  If  he  were  here  to  play,  I 
think  he  would  be  able  to  enchant  us  as  much  as 
ever  he  did  the  Greeks." 

His  mouth  and  nostrils  curved  with  a  look  of  half 
scorn,  and  then  dropped  into  a  melancholy  and  in- 
credulous expression  as  he  said,  "  You  have  kindly 
listened  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  with  all  your 
kindness  I  fear  even  you  would  soon  tire  of  hearing 
it  played — at  least  by  a  poor  music-master  like  me. 
But,"  he  added,  with  a  deprecating  bow,  as  if  to 
apologise  for  a  liberty  he  was  taking,  "  would  it  be 
agreeable  to  you  to  proceed  with  your  lesson,  or 
shall  we  postpone  it  to  another  day?" 

"  Oh,  do  not  let  me  interrupt  you,"  I  cried.  "  I 
have  trespassed  too  long  already.  But,  before  I 
go,  let  me  again  thank  you  most  heartily  for  tho 
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rare  pleasure  you  have  given  me.  Though  you 
depreciate  your  own  performance,  I  doubt  whether 
Apollo  himself  could  play  better.  I  had  no  idea 
that  the  ancient  music  could  be  so  impressive. 
But  these  old  Greeks  were  a  wonderful  people. 
Their  sculpture,  drama,  and  architecture  rhymed 
together,  I  knew,  and  formed  a  species  of  trilogy; 
and  now  I  find  that  their  music  is  of  the  same  com- 
posed and  strong  quality.  Sometimes  I  even  doubt 
whether  we  have  had  the  best  of  the  bargain  in 
exchanging  their  simplicity  for  our  variety,  their 
single  plain  for  our  perspective ;  and  as  for  our 
religions,  I  am  not  so  sure  that  Apollo  was  not 
quite  as  satisfactory  as  St  Peter.  St  Peter  is 
certainly  not  so  prepossessing  in  his  appearance. 
Do  you  not  sometimes  question  whether  Jupiter, 
Apollo,  Minerva,  Juno,  and  the  rest,  may  not  have 
their  turn  again  ?  I  don't  know  that  I  should  not 
vote  for  them,  for  I  do  not  see  but  that  the  saints 
we  now  worship  are  the  same  thing  in  a  new  and 
less  manly  dress." 

A  sudden  flash  went  across  Signore  Febo's  face 
which  transfigured  him.  It  seemed  absolutely  to 
radiate  light ;  or,  perhaps,  this  effect  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  which,  at  the  mo- 
ment, came  through  a  crevice  and  played  about 
his  head.  It  was,  however,  but  an  instant  illusion, 
and  my  friend  did  not  seem  to  observe  it.  Signore 
Febo  bowed  with  a  sad  sinile  and  said,  "  That  is  a 
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dangerous  sentiment  to  express  in  Eome.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  old  dynasty  lias  had  its  day,  as  St 
Peter  will  have  his." 

So  I  said  good-bye,  and  departed,  thinking  as  I 
went  along  of  Signore  Febo,  and  pitying  him,  as 
a  man  who  evidently  "  had  had  losses."  His  face, 
now  that  I  came  to  think  it  over  quietly,  did  not 
look  quite  Italian,  though  his  pronunciation  of  Ital- 
ian seemed  perfect ;  and  I  was  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  I  had  either  seen  him  before,  or  at  least 
some  person  who  closely  resembled  him.  But  with 
every  effort  I  could  not  recall  the  person  thus 
vaguely  suggested  by  him.  Nothing  is  more  an- 
noying than  this  confused  kind  of  remembrance. 
Vainly  we  seek  to  drive  away  the  haunting  ques- 
tion ;  again  and  again  it  returns  and  torments  us 
like  a  buzzing  fly  that,  brushed  away,  comes  per- 
severingly  back  to  alight  on  the  same  spot.  How- 
ever, I  could  not  satisfy  myself  on  this  point,  and 
at  last  I  was  forced  to  give  it  up. 

A  few  days  after  this  interview  I  set  out  with 
my  letter  in  search  of  Signore  Curio.  The  address 
was  so  exact  that  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  it. 
The  house  was,  as  it  had  been  described,  an  old 
palazzo  a  good  deal  decayed  and  gone  to  ruin, 
but  it  had  evidently  in  its  time  been  handsome,  and 
remains  of  its  former  pride  and  beauty  still  clung 
to  it.  A  fountain,  covered  with  mosses  and  green 
slimy  weeds,  stood  facing  the  entrance,  and  the 
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water  still  bubbled  scantily  out  of  bent  pipes  into 
an  old  reservoir,  and  dribbled  on  to  the  pavement 
below.  One  or  two  old  statuettes  corroded  by  time 
stood  askew  in  little  niches  over  it,  and  among  the 
green  leaves  and  maidenhair  ferns  dropping  from  the 
crevices  of  the  basin  and  the  wall  peered  out  coarsely 
executed  masks  with  gaping  mouths,  holding  pipes, 
out  of  which  the  water  had  long  ceased  to  pour. 
Three  antique  statues,  without  heads,  and  with 
shattered  arms,  stood  in  three  of  the  nine  niches, 
and  these  represented  the  Muses  of  which  Febo 
had  spoken.  The  staircase  to  the  first  two  storeys 
was  broad  and  imposing,  with  granite  columns, 
and  a  somewhat  elaborate  though  now  rickety  balus- 
trade ;  but  ascending  beyond  them  it  narrowed  and 
crept  curiously  round  unexpected  angles,  leading 
sometimes  to  additional  stairs  beyond  long  cor- 
ridors, and  finally  at  the  fifth  piano,  fairly  blown,  I 
found  a  door  with  the  name  Curio  on  a  brass-plate. 
I  pulled  the  soiled  green  cord  which  hung  outside, 
a  little  bell  tinkled,  and  in  a  few  moments  an  odd- 
looking  woman  pushed  back  a  little  slide  which 
covered  a  grating  on  the  floor,  and  cried,  "  Chi  e  ?  " 
I  gave  the  usual  answer,  that  I  was  a  friend,  and 
sought  the  Padrone  Signore  Curio,  upon  which  she 
ushered  me  into  a  large  bare  room  and  left  me,  say 
ing  she  would  ask  if  the  padrone  could  receive  me. 
In  a  few  moments  she  reappeared  and  conducted 
me  into  an  inner  room,  where,  after  waiting  a  while, 
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the  door  opened,  and  in  came  a  slender  man  with 
a  dried-up  face,  and  robed  in  a  shabby  dressing- 
gown.  He  peered  at  me  with  a  pair  of  sharp 
black  eyes  as  I  advanced  to  him  and  asked  if  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Signore  Curio. 

"  A  servirla — at  your  service,"  he  answered. 

"  I  have  a  letter  of  introduction  to  you  from  my 
friend  Dr ,"  said  I,  and  I  put  it  into  his  hand. 

"  Ah !  ah !  "  he  cried,  "  from  my  old  friend  the 
American  doctor  —  a  very  clever  man.  Excuse 
me  ;  pray  take  a  seat,  and  let  me  see  what  he 
says." 

He  seemed  much  amused  as  he  read  the  letter, 
glancing  up  from  it  now  and  then  with  an.  inquisi- 
tive look  at  me,  and  then  continuing  its  perusal. 
At  last  he  finished  it,  came  forward,  shook  me  by 
the  hand,  with  a  chuckle  of  suppressed  laughter, 
made  me  welcome,  and  began  to  ask  me  about 
my  health. 

I  told  him  I  was  better,  but  still  not  reinstated 
in  strength ;  that  I  suffered  from  nervous  irrita- 
bility, and  hoped,  as  my  friend  the  doctor  had  sug- 
gested, that  he  might  be  able  to  help  me ;  that  I 
was  aware  of  his  powers  as  a  magnetiser,  and  that 
I  had  experienced  benefit  from  that  treatment  in 
America. 

"  Ah  !  ah ! "  he  replied,  "  as  for  magnetism,  that 
is  considered  objectionable  here — not  according  to 
the  notions  of  the  Church — St  Peter  never  mag- 
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netised.  They  do  their  miracles  their  own  way, 
and  look  with  an  evil  eye  on  us  who  use  their  trade 
in  a  surreptitious  and  uncatholic  way.  However, 
we  shall  see — we  shall  see.  I  suppose  I  can  trust 
you  from  what  your  friend  says?"  and  his  little*' 
eyes  seemed  to  look  through  me. 

There  was  a  singular  expression  in  those  sharp 
black  eyes  not  altogether  agreeable — something,  in 
fact,  very  sinister  and  cunning.  Nor  was  the  face, 
despite  its  extreme  cleverness,  one  to  inspire  con- 
fidence. It  was  of  a  restless  subtle  character,  full 
of  sudden  changes,  ever  mobile  and  varying.  His 
look  was  never  steady  for  a  moment,  and  his  mouth 
constantly  twitched  as  he  spoke.  His  forehead  was 
low,  and  he  wore  an  old  faded  wig,  which  was 
combed  straight  down  over  it  nearly  to  the  eye- 
brows. His  legs  were  clothed  in  black  stockings,  and 
satinet  small-clothes,  which  he  kept  covering  with  his 
dressing-gown,  and  which  were  as  continually  ex- 
posed in  consequence  of  his  restlessness.  His  feet 
were  small  and  delicate,  and  he  constantly  shifted 
one  leg  over  the  other,  and  jerked  his  foot  with  a 
nervous  motion.  His  thin  slender  hands  were  in- 
cessantly at  work.  He  drummed  on  the  chair — he 
twisted  them  together — he  played  with  a  little 
ivory  paper-folder,  throwing  it  up  and  catching  it 
again  unconsciously ;  and  had  a  singular  way  of 
touching  and  holding  everything  which  I  have  ob- 
served as  peculiar  to  jugglers.  As  he  spoke  he 
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moved  them  about,  and  often  twitched  up  his  sleeve, 
so  as  to  expose  a  slender  and  flexible  wrist.  Al- 
together, a  more  nervous  person  I  never  saw.  His 
sentences  also  were  spasmodic,  and  uttered  in  a 
sharp,  quick  tone. 

"  Ah !  yes,  as  you  say,"  he  continued.  "  You 
believe,  then,  in  magnetism,  and  spiritualism,  too, 
I  suppose — eh  ! — do  you  really  ?  Odd  people  the 
Americans.  They  believe  in  so  many  things. 
Did  you  ever  see  any  table-turning — any  manifes- 
tations— that's  the  word,  isn't  it?  Oh!  you  be- 
lieve in  it,  do  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  answered,  "  what  I  believe ; 
I  have  seen  extraordinary  phenomena,  for  which  I 
cannot  account,  and  which  I  cannot  explain  by  any 
of  the  so-called  laws  of  nature,  as  we  stupidly  call 
the  generalisations  of  our  common  experience ;  as 
for  explaining  them  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  are 
juggling,  that  seems  to  me  quite  unsatisfactory. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  conditions  on  which 
juggling  is  conducted  are  different ;  and  then  I 
suppose  there  is  no  juggler's  trick  which  is  not  ex- 
plicable and  simple  to  any  one  practised  in  the  art. 
This  evidently  is  not.  It  is  no  matter  of  sleight- 
of-hand,  nor  of  machinery.  What  is  it,  then?  If 
the  scientific  men,  instead  of  pooh-poohing  such 
facts,  would  only  set  themselves  to  examine  into 
them,  would  it  not  be  more  satisfactory?  I  have 
no  doubt  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  deceit  and 
s.s. — vn.  F 
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imposture  among  many  so  -  called  mediums  ;  for 
supposing  their  power  to  be  genuinely  what  they 
affirm,  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  not  always  under 
their  control.  Then  what  a  temptation  it  is  to 
make  a  sham  manifestation  !  But  it  is  not  the 
number  of  sham  manifestations  that  constitute  the 
great  fact ;  it  is  the  one  real  phenomenon.  For 
the  most  part,  people  are  quite  satisfied  that  they 
have  exposed  all  mediums  to  be  impostors  when 
they  have  shown  that  one  person  at  a  given  exhibi- 
tion was  an  impostor.  If  they  cannot  explain  one 
simple  phenomenon  which  is  beyond  their  '  laws  of 
nature,'  they  immediately  go  to  work  to  prove  that 
another  class  of  phenomena,  under  different  condi- 
tions, by  a  different  medium,  were  impostures.  The 
fact  is,  we  don't  wish  to  believe,  nor  to  examine. 
What  we  are  accustomed  to  see  is  according  to  the 
laws  of  nature — and  all  else  is  imposition.  This 
is  a  cheap  and  easy  way  of  satisfying  ourselves. 
But,  after  all,  is  any  one  thing  more  difficult  to 
explain  than  another?  How  do  we  see?  how  do 
we  move  ?  what  is  life  ?  What  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  seeing,  we  think  we  understand,  because  we  see 
it  constantly ;  but  our  explanations  are  but  re- 
affirmations,  and  no  explanations  at  all.  If  you 
ask  a  scientific  man  how  we  see,  he  will  give  you 
a  lecture  on  the  mechanism  of  the  eye ;  but  what 
seeing  is,  nobody  ever  has  or  ever  will  explain. 
There  is  no  inherent  reason,  beyond  our  experience, 
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why,  if  I  can  move  my  hand,  I  cannot  move  a  table 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  without  touching  it. 
If  I  can  see  and  affect  you  at  a  distance  stretching 
out  beyond  myself  by  the  eye,  why  not  also  do  the 
same  by  touch  ?  Why  ?  To  say  that  we  cannot, 
that  it  is  contrary  to  experience,  is  simply  a  state- 
ment of  fact,  it  is  no  explanation.  There  is  no  in- 
herent reason  why  we  cannot — at  least,  none  that 
we  know.  Suppose  a  person  with  sight  should  be 
thrown  into  a  colony  of  blind  men  who  never  had 
heard  of  such  a  faculty :  the  blind  men  could  con- 
stantly give  him  every  argument  against  his  sight 
that  is  given  by  the  opposers  of  the  so-called  spir- 
itual phenomena.  (I  object,  of  course,  to  the  word 
spiritual,  because  that  is  an  attempted  explanation 
to  which  I  do  not  subscribe.)  First,  let  us  examine 
the  phenomena :  do  they  exist  or  not  ?  then  it  is 
time  to  answer  whether  they  are  '  spiritual '  or  not." 
"  Bravo  !  bravo  !  "  cried  Signore  Curio  ;  "  you 
are  really  an  enthusiast — I  see  we  shall  get  on 
together.  Why,  yes ;  we  in  Europe  know  nothing 
of  what  we  call  magic — don't  believe  in  it ;  we 
believe  in  miracles,  provided  they  are  done  in  an 
orthodox  way.  In  the  church  we  have  large  swal- 
lows for  this  kind  of  things, — ready  to  swallo\v 
camels  if  you  please,  but  strain  terribly  at  gnats. 
Curious  people,  these  Europeans ;  never  have  had 
any  prophecy — cannot  see  into  the  future — don't 
believe  in  spirits,  and  cannot  from  their  constitu- 
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tion.  Europe  is  the  understanding  of  the  world  ; 
the  Orientals  have  more  spiritual  power,  and  are 
more  removed  from  the  material ;  they  have  in- 
vented all  the  religions.  Is  the  West  getting 
nearer  the  East,  and  so  catching  reflections  of 
spirituality  from  it?" 

"True,  we  don't  trust  our  senses,"  I  replied, 
"  and  say  they  can  cheat  us,  and  yet  we  refuse 
to  trust  anything  else.  The  word  l  spirits '  irri- 
tates us,  and  yet  we  are  all  spirits  plus  a  body, 
and  can  do  nothing  except  as  mere  spirits.  We 
are  a  curious  mass  of  contradictions  ;  as  for  myself, 
I  know  not  what  to  believe,  but  I  am  as  ready  to 
believe  in  one  thing  as  another,  provided  I  have 
equal  reason  to  do  so.  Why  not  believe  in  to-day's 
miracles,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Moses  ?  " 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  Signore  Curio,  and  he  chuckled 
to  himself.  "  Moses,  the  great  lawgiver,  was  very 
skilful  in  magic,  after  his  studies  in  Egypt.  The 
rod  and  serpents  was  a  very  pretty  trick ;  I  some- 
times amuse  myself  and  my  friends  by  performing 
it.  Wait  a  minute." 

So  saying,  he  darted  through  a  little  door  behind 
a  heavy  portico,  and  returned  in  a  minute  with  a 
little  ivory  stick  about  three  feet  long. 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  the  trick  ?  "  he  said. 

I  nodded  assent. 

He  threw  up  the  rod  three  times  in  the  air,  mak- 
ing it  whirl  so  rapidly  that  it  looked  like  a  blurred 
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wheel  of  misty  light ;  and  as  it  descended  the  last 
time  he  caught  it  in  his  right  hand,  and,  holding  it 
out  to  me,  I  saw  twisted  around  it  two  brilliant  ser- 
pents, that  darted  at  me  their  quivering  fangs.  He 
then  threw  it  up  a  second  time,  and,  catching  it  in 
his  left  hand,  showed  it  again  as  a  plain  ivory  stick. 

"Wonderful!  astounding!"  I  cried  ;  "why,  Kobert 
Houdin  is  nothing  to  you.  My  friend  the  doctor 
told  me  you  were  very  clever  at  legerdemain,  but  I 
had  no  idea  that  you  were  such  an  expert." 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense  ! "  he  said.  "  It  requires 
only  a  little  sleight-of-hand.  It's  no  miracle — not 
even  spiritual,  ha !  ha ! — but  I  should  not  laugh  at 
you.  Just  see!"  and  he  threw  it  up  again,  and 
again  held  out  the  rod  with  its  two  serpents. 
"  Don't  be  afraid,"  he  said,  as  I  shrank  back,  hav- 
ing a  horror  of  serpents ;  "  they  are  not  alive — 
merely  spiritual  serpents." 

Kather  timidly,  I  took  the  rod.  Certainly  the 
serpents  were  not  alive,  though  they  were  so  per- 
fectly imitated  in  coloured  enamel,  that  I  could 
scarcely  trust  my  senses  as  I  looked  at  them. 

"  How  beautifully  made  ! "  I  exclaimed,  as  I  held 
them  up.  "  And  this  rod,  it  is  the  very  caduceus 
of  Mercury ! " 

"  Ah,  so  it  is ;  odd,  isn't  it  ? "  he  cried,  with  a 
strange  mocking  tone,  and  an  ironical  sneer.  "  But 
come  with  me  into  the  inner  room,"  he  added  ;  "  wo 
shall  be  friends,  I  see.  There's  no  use  to  keep  you 
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at  arm's  length,  as  I  am  forced  to  do  with  these 
precious  Komans.  One  faculty  I  do  really  possess, 
that  of  reading  character  and  knowing  at  a  glance 
whether  any  one  I  meet  is  really  related  to  me 
spiritually,  and  therefore  trustworthy — a  faculty 
not  peculiar  in  any  way  !  Everybody  more  or 
less  possesses  it,  provided  they  trust  themselves, 
have  nerves,  and  can  read  their  own  consciousness. 
But  we  are  too  wise  now  for  that ; — we  trust  what 
we  call  our  judgment,  and  reject  our  instincts.  We 
never  accept  our  impressions,  but  begin  to  reason 
upon  them,  and  so  mar  and  obliterate  them.  But 
the  intellect  is  less  wise  than  the  spirit,  and  vastly 
slower.  The  soul  is  as  sensitive  as  the  eye — it 
sees  at  once.  As  well  say  I  don't  see  physically  at 
first,  as  spiritually.  Spiritual  perceptions  are  as 
instantaneous  as  sight.  Instincts  are  superior  to 
reason.  All  our  religion  is  the  product  of  instinct, 
not  reason.  The  dog  knows  his  friend  at  once  :  so 
does  the  man,  unless  he  befog  and  bewilder  his 
mind  with  his  judgments  and  reasonings,  as  he 
calls  them.  You  are  my  friend  ;  I  can  trust  you  ; 
come  into  my  sanctum." 

So  saying,  he  lifted  the  curtain,  and  we  went 
through  a  corridor  to  a  large  room  in  the  rear  of 
the  house.  A  peculiar  aromatic  odour  of  spice  and 
frankincense  pervaded  it,  and  mingled  with  the 
faint  scent  of  orange-blossoms  that  was  wafted  in 
through  the  open  window.  Heavy  curtains  ob- 
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soured  the  light,  and  swung  over  the  doors ;  and 
a  curious  old  Persian  rug  was  spread  upon  the 
floor,  with  strange  and  softly  -  coloured  patterns, 
unlike  anything  I  ever  saw.  It  was  very  much 
worn,  and  from  its  wear  had  become  even  more 
beautiful,  taking  therefrom  a  tone  like  that  which, 
is  given  by  time  to  a  painting.  The  walls  of  the 
room  were  covered  by  shelves  filled  with  old  books 
in  vellum  and  faded  leather.  On  a  column  in  the 
corner  sat  a  great  white  owl,  looking  wise  and 
solemn.  Antique  draperies,  with  cabalistic  figures 
embroidered  over  them,  were  here  and  there  swung 
along  the  walls,  and  over  them  curious  swords  and 
billhooks,  and  several  ancient  casques,  one  of  which 
had  wings  extended  on  either  side.  Two  or  three 
busts  of  yellow  and  waxy  marble,  representing  the 
pagan  gods,  were  standing  here  and  there ;  and 
several  old  brown  engravings  were  mingled  among 
the  paintings.  There  was  no  order  in  the  room — 
a  great  divan  with  frayed  cushions,  shabby  but 
luxurious,  occupied  the  centre,  and  there  were 
several  large  arm-chairs  of  stamped  leather,  with 
dull  gold  figures.  The  ceiling  was  divided  into 
panels,  on  which  were  old  frescoes,  partially  ob- 
literated by  time  and  obscured  by  smoke  ;  and 
from  the  centre  hung  a  Venetian  coloured -glass 
chandelier. 

It  was  a  mysterious  kind  of  room — all  the  more 
mysterious  from  the  silent  sunshine  which  stole  in, 
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and  made  it  seem  strangely  quiet  and  lonely. 
Spiders  had  woven  their  cobwebs  in  the  corners 
of  the  ceiling  and  across  the  panels,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  housemaid's  broom  came  seldom 
there  to  disturb  the  dust  and  the  silence. 

"  I  do  not  ordinarily  admit  new  friends  here," 
said  my  host — "  never,  unless  I  trust  them  ;  and, 
as  I  said,  I  trust  you.  You  are  looking  at  the 
owl — a  fine  bird.  It  is  not  mine ;  it  was  left  by 
my  sister  when  she  went  to  America.  Monstrously 
wise,  isn't  it?  I  have  a  little  laboratory  opening 
out  of  that  door,  where  I  amuse  myself  at  times, 
for  there  are  moments  when  I  need  distraction. 
Some  of  these  books  are  monuments  of  human 
folly,  and  yet  interesting.  You  will  find  among 
them  all  the  old  works  on  magic  and  the  cabalistic 
arts.  But  I  have  lettered  them  '  Lives  of  the 
Saints,'  lest  some  one  should  pry  in  here  and 
make  trouble  for  me.  I  live  very  much  alone, 
though  there  are  several  of  my  old  friends  still 
here  who  visit  me  at  times.  I  confess  that  it  is 
rather  dull,  but  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to 
leave  Eome,  where  I  have  so  many  very  old  asso- 
ciations, going  back  to  a  period  when  I  was  not 
so  badly  off  as  now.  Most  of  my  old  companions 
of  better  days  have  departed ;  but  the  old  gentle- 
man in  whose  house  I  was  brought  up  will  remain, 
and  there  are  always  two  or  three  of  us  who  stay 
to  keep  him  company.  Kome,  too,  is  pleasant, 
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though  somewhat  sad  to  me ;  but  I  keep  up  my 

spirits  in  more  senses  than  one,  and No 

matter,  here  I  am,  and  here  I  shall  probably  stay. 
And  now,  let  me  take  off  this  old  wig,  which  I 
wear  chiefly  for  disguise,  for  it  annoys  me." 

When  his  wig  was  off,  the  change  was  very 
great.  His  hair  was  closely  cut,  but  curled  thickly 
about  his  temples  and  on  the  back  of  his  neck ;  and 
he  looked  some  fifteen  years  younger  at  least,  but, 
if  anything,  more  nervous  and  excitable. 

"  As  to  magnetism,"  he  now  commenced,  as  he 
seated  himself  in  one  of  the  old  leathern  arm-chairs, 
"  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  Shall  I  try  if  I  have  any 
power  ?  " 

"Thank  you,  you  would  do  me  a  great  ser- 
vice." 

He  drew  the  curtains  across  the  windows,  placed 
himself  before  me,  and,  lifting  his  slender  hands, 
waved  them  before  my  eyes,  and  then  placed  them 
on  my  forehead.  His  touch  was  like  electricity. 
A  cold  shudder  ran  down  my  back,  and  this  in  a 
moment  was  succeeded  by  a  vague  dreamy  languor. 
The  air  began  to  thicken,  the  pictures  and  furniture 
swam  together,  and  gently  died  away  into  a  soft 
misty  background.  Then  I  saw  two  streams  of 
lambent  fire  issue  from  his  finger-tips,  and  the 
whole  scene  vanished.  My  eyes  closed,  a  soft  flood 
of  light  poured  all  around  me,  and  I  was  gently 
lifted  from  the  earth  and  borne  away  into  space. 
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The  earth  disappeared.  Delicious  odours  and  ex- 
quisite music  assailed  my  senses,  and  a  strange 
sweet  delirium  bathed  my  brain.  Figures  floated 
around  me,  vague  at  first  and  indistinct,  then 
clearer  and  clearer,  until  at  last  I  seemed  to  be  at 
a  banquet  of  the  ancient  gods.  Hebe  presented 
me  with  a  cup  of  nectar.  Venus,  radiant  and 
flushed  as  a  rosy  morning-cloud,  smiled  upon  me. 
The  calm  majestic  Minerva,  Juno  grand  and  digni- 
fied, the  athletic  fiery-eyed  shape  of  Mars,  and  the 
agile  lithe  figure  of  Mercury,  were  moving  around 
me.  Their  voices  fell  upon  my  ears  like  music. 
Jove's  refulgent  face  shone  under  his  snowy  locks 
and  beard  ;  and  his  voice  was  like  an  organ-note 
rising  and  falling,  and  filling  the  air  with  its  intona- 
tions. The  visionary  Psyche  moved  there  among 
them  pale  as  the  morning  moon ;  and  Cupid,  with 
childish  mischief  in  his  face,  shook  his  auburn  curls 
and  threatened  me.  How  long  this  lasted  I  cannot 
tell,  but  at  last  a  black  cloud  enveloped  me.  I  felt 
a  rush  of  air  in  my  ears  as  if  I  were  falling,  and, 
suddenly  opening  my  eyes,  I  saw  Signore  Curio 
standing  opposite  me,  and  smiling  an  ironical  smile. 

"Ah,  well !"  said  he,  "you  are  more  susceptible 
than  I  thought.  Do  you  feel  better  ?  " 

I  drew  a  long  breath,  sighed,  and  could  not 
speak.  He  arose,  went  to  a  little  closet,  poured 
out  a  pale  liquor  in  a  glass  (I  saw  him  do  it  as  in 
a  dream),  and  then  put  it  to  my  lips.  I  drank  it 
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at  a  draught,  half  mechanically ;  but  as  soon  as  I 
had  tasted  it,  I  cried — 

"  By  Zeus  the  Glorious,  that  was  like  the  nectar 
I  quaffed  in  Olympus,  for  there  I  was  when  you 
woke  me." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Signore  Curio,  "  your  oath 
was  most  improper.  Bacchus  is  the  only  pagan  god 
they  swear  by  here — out  of  old  custom.  I  know 
not  what  St  Peter  and  the  Pope  would  say  to  it ; 
and  as  for  nectar,  what  I  gave  you  was  a  glass  of 
old  cordial." 

"  Was  it  ?  Well,  it  was  uncommonly  like  the 
Olympian  nectar." 

"  Ah !  ha  ! "  laughed  he,  "  there  is  nothing,  after 
all,  like  imagination.  You  are  evidently  a  biological 
patient,  But  there  is  one  thing  that  you  will  not 
imagine,  I  fancy,"  and  he  laughed  jeeringly,  "  and 
that  is,  that  I  am  like  one  of  your  Olympian  gods." 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  I,  and  we  laughed  together. 
"  But  you  have  really  done  me  much  good,  and  I 
beg  you  will  allow  me  to  return  another  day,  for 
now  I  have  trespassed  too  long  on  your  patience 
and  kindness." 

"Come  when  you  will,"  said  he,  "my  good 
spiritualist." 

Thus  ended  my  first  visit  to  Signore  Curio ;  but 
his  magnetism  was  so  beneficial  to  me  that  I  was 
anxious  to  renew  it  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
strange  man  had  certainly  obtained  a  wonderful 
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power  over  me;  and  though  the  personal  impres- 
sion he  had  made  on  me  was  a  strange  mixture  of 
attraction  and  repulsion,  yet  I  longed  to  see  him 
again,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  do  so  with  decency 
I  made  him  another  visit,  the  result  of  which  was, 
as  far  as  my  health  was  concerned,  equally  favour- 
able. In  consequence  of  this  I  made  an  arrange- 
ment to  go  to  him  regularly  twice  a-week  ajid  be 
magnetised,  and  thus  we  became  intimate.  During 
these  interviews  he  would  often  surprise  and  amuse 
me  by  wonderful  feats  of  legerdemain,  and  would 
generally  introduce  them  by  some  jeering  and  sar- 
castic speech  about  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  or 
St  Peter,  or  some  one  of  the  saints  and  their 
miracles.  •!  was  curiously  struck,  also,  by  observ- 
ing that  he  always  spoke  tenderly  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  of  the  Grecian  mythology,  and  often, 
in  his  sarcastic  way,  apologised  for  it,  pretended 
to  believe  in  it,  and  to  defend  it  as  a  system 
of  religion. 

I  forbear  from  reporting  the  cynical  arguments 
with  which  he  was  wont  to  support  his  extra- 
ordinary views  on  this  subject.  It  suffices  to  say 
that  they  were  extremely  irreverent,  though  often 
quaint,  and  amusingly  sarcastic.  Sometimes  he 
would  compare  the  notions  of  a  Deity  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Jeremiah  and  Isaiah  with  those  of  Plato, 
contrasting  them  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Jewish 
prophets,  and  quoting  text  upon  text  with  a  mock- 
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ing  sneer ;  sometimes  he  begged,  with  an  air  of 
sarcastic  humility,  to  know  whether  the  punishment 
of  Uzza  accorded  with  my  notions  of  a  just  and 
forgiving  God  ;  sometimes  he  jeered  at  the  worship 
of  the  Madonna  under  her  various  titles  and  attri- 
butes, and  at  her  intercession  for  sinners,  and  in- 
sisted that  she  merely  represented,  in  a  new  and 
not  improved  dress,  Minerva,  Diana,  Flora,  and 
others  of  the  female  divinities  of  the  pagans.  When 
he  was  in  this  vein  opposition  was  worse  than  use- 
less, and  I  generally  found  silence  to  be  the  best 
policy.  There  were  occasions,  however,  when  he 
went  so  far  that  I  was  forced  to  rebuke  him. 

"  Ah !  my  dear  sir,"  I  said  to  him  once,  when  he 
was  in  one  of  his  wildest  moods,  "we  had  better 
not  talk  about  this  subject ;  our  views  are  utterly 
different ;  your  language  offends  me  —  it  sounds 
blasphemous  to  my  ears  ;  you  believe  in  nothing — 
I  am  a  Christian  ! " 

"Well,  well,"  he  answered,  "I  don't  wish  to 
offend  you.  I  think  the  Greeks,  in  personifying 
nature  by  their  gods,  acted  upon  a  natural  human 
impulse,  and  the  Christians  do  the  same — I  don't 
see  much  to  choose  between  them.  It  is  the  senti- 
ment of  a  superior  power  which  is  the  great  thing 
in  all  religions.  The  old  gods  had  their  faults,  and 
they  had  their  virtues  too,  and  I  don't  admit  that 
the  world  gets  on  any  better  without  them.  The 
people  will  have  superstitions,  and  that,  perhaps, 
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was  as  good  as  any.  At  all  events,  the  Greek 
divinities  were  good-looking,  which  is  more  than  you 
can  say  for  your  dried -up  cadaverous  saints,  and 
stood  erect  on  their  feet  instead  of  crawling  and 
cringing  and  beseeching  with  such  an  infinite  deal 
of  mock  humility  and  hypocrisy.  Look  at  the 
Greek  gods  in  the  Vatican,  and  compare  them  in 
attitude  and  bearing  with  the  mean-spirited  figures 
of  saints  that  contort  themselves  in  strained  and 
affected  attitudes  in  the  Catholic  churches,  as  if 
they  were  ashamed  of  being  men,  and  were  in  a 
chronic  state  of  terror.  One  thing  has  certainly 
been  lost,  rather  a  valuable  quality  too — that  of 
simple  manliness  and  heroism  of  action.  The  hero- 
ism of  your  religion  is  endurance,  and  all  your 
actions  are  inspired  by  fear.  But  why  insist  that 
this  world  is  an  abomination,  its  beauty  a  snare  ? 
Instead  of  thinking  about  another  life,  would  it  not 
be  better  to  do  your  duty  in  this,  and  thank  the 
gods  (I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  I  am  a  heathen,  you 
know)  for  their  wonderful  gifts  ? 

"  As  for  Zeus  and  the  Greek  dynasty  of  gods,  if 
you  really  want  to  know  what  they  represented  to 
the  highest  minds  of  Greece,  read  Plato,  and  com- 
pare his  notions  with  those  of  Jeremiah,  but  do  not 
confuse  the  loftiest  spiritual  notions  with  the  vulgar 
superstitions  of  the  crowd,  whose  ideas  are  always 
of  the  earth,  earthy.  The  fables  of  the  poet  are 
simply  veiled  allegories  or  parables,  having  an 
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interior  meaning,  and  not  to  be  taken  literally ; 
and  as  for  legends,  what  is  more  legendary  than 
Genesis,  or  than  the  lives  and  the  acts  of  your 
saints  ?  Their  miracles  are  really  amusing.  Such 
feeble  efforts,  of  which  any  really  skilful  adept  in 
legerdemain,  not  to  say  magic,  which  is  a  higher  art, 
should  be  ashamed.  Why,  there  is  not  one  of  them 
which  I  could  not  teach  you  to  do  in  a  couple  of 
hours,  or  to  imitate.  Yet  these  miracles  must  be 
a  monopoly  to  the  saints.  Such  sinners  as  you 
and  I  cannot  turn  tables  and  be  wafted  in  the  air, 
because  that  would  be  the  devil's  work.  Only  let 
a  priest  be  able  to  do  it,  and  lo,  a  miracle ! " 

"  But  as  for  this  flying  in  the  air  ? "  asked  I. 
"Have  you  ever  been  lifted  up  by  the  so-called 
spirits?" 

"  Perhaps,"  he  replied,  and  laughed. 

"  Some  day,  then,  perhaps,"  I  said,  "  you  will  let 
me  be  present  and  see  you  upborne  in  the  air." 

"  Oh,  certainly — any  time — provided  you  let  no 
priest  know  of  it." 

And  so  he  did  one  day.  We  had  been  looking 
at  some  beautiful  pairs  of  dove's  wings  on  the  wall, 
and  after  praising  them,  we  passed  on  to  talk  of 
flying,  when  I  suddenly  said  (for  as  I  held  the 
wings  in  my  hand  the  idea  came  into  my  head), 
"  If,  now,  one  could  only  have  a  pair  of  talaria  like 
those  of  Hermes,  and  fly  away  simply  by  tying 
them  on  to  the  ankles ! " 
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"  True,"  he  cried,  "  that  was  a  capital  way — and 
why  not  ?  Suppose  I  should  tie  these  wings  on  my 
feet,  and  put  my  hands  on  the  table,  perhaps,  who 
knows  what  might  take  place  ?  Stop,  let  us  take 
one  of  these  old  Saxon  casques  with  wings  on  the 
sides,  that  will  represent  the  petasus  of  Mercury 
well  enough.  Shouldn't  I  make  a  capital  Mercury?" 

Half-jesting  he  did  so.  He  put  the  casque  on 
his  head  and  tied  the  wings  on  his  feet,  jesting  all 
the  while  at  the  ridiculous  figure  he  was  making 
of  himself,  and  then  sitting  down  opposite  me  at 
the  table  and  fixing  his  eyes  keenly  upon  me,  he 
stretched  out  his  hands  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
do  when  he  magnetised  me.  Suddenly  a  ridiculous 
fancy  took  possession  of  me — I  suppose  it  was  in 
consequence  of  his  mesmeric  powers  by  which  he 
had  obtained  so  complete  a  control  over  me,  that 
but  a  minute  was  required  to  throw  me  into  a 
mesmeric  state — but  I  certainly  seemed  to  see  him 
rise  from  his  chair,  and  slowly  float  upward  into  the 
air.  Then  the  ceiling  as  he  reached  it  dissolved, 
the  dress  vanished  from  his  body  —  the  caduceus 
was  in  his  hand,  and  he  waved  it  to  and  fro  over 
me.  It  was  the  god  Hermes,  he  who  conducted 
souls  to  the  Elysiaii  fields,  the  slender,  agile,  elegant 
figure,  beautiful  in  its  sinuous  motion,  with  the 
petasus  on  his  head  and  the  winged  talaria  on  his 
ankles,  that  I  beheld  floating  over  me.  And  yet 
he  seemed  to  have  the  face  and  features  of  my 
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companion — the  same  cynical  smile,  the  same  black 
sharp  eyes,  and  the  same  movement  of  the  hand 
that  I  had  so  often  noticed.  I  was  so  confused 
by  this  that  I  placed  my  hands  to  my  eyes  and 
pressed  them  closely  on  the  balls  for  a  moment 
to  clear  my  vision.  When  I  opened  them  again, 
I  saw  my  host  sitting  before  me,  just  as  he  was 
before  I  seemed  to  see  him  rise,  and  looking  as  if 
he  had  never  moved. 

"How  do  you  feel,  now?"  he  asked.  "You 
seem  to  have  fallen  into  a  sudden  trance  —  an 
ecstatic  one,  to  judge  from  your  expression  and 
movements';  but  I  hope  it  was  not  disagreeable, 
and  that  you  are  quite  recovered." 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  I  answered,  "  I  must  for  the 
moment  have  been  beside  myself,  and  yet  the 
transition  was  so  sudden  and  natural,  that  I  could 
not  distinguish  its  boundaries, — and  what  I  had 
seen  in  my  natural  state,  so  mixed  itself  up  with 
what  I  beheld  in  my  trance  state,  that  even  now 
I  am  confused.  It  was  the  oddest  thing  —  and 
now  that  I  look  at  you  there,  I  am  a  little  ashamed 
to  tell  you  what  fancy  suddenly  took  possession 
of  me,  it  seems  so  ridiculous.  But  I  really  thought 
I  saw  you  rise  in  the  air,  and  that  those  dove's 
wings  became  the  talaria,  and  that  casque  the 
petasus,  and  that — in  a  word,  that  you  were  Hermes 
himself." 

"  Singular  indeed,"  said  he,  "  yet  so  natural. 
s.s. — vii.  a 
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You  were,  at  the  moment,  \vhen  unintentionally 
I  threw  you  into  the  trance  state,  jesting  about 
Hermes  and  the  petasus  and  talaria,  and  saying 
it  would  be  a  capital  thing  to  fly,  when  suddenly 
your  trance  state  supervened,  and  what  was  in 
your  mind  at  once  assumed  an  exterior  form.  It 
is  a  very  common  case  with  persons  who  are  such 
natural  mediums  as  you." 

"  I  daresay,"  replied  I,  "  but  it  is  astonishing  how 
vivid  an  impression  I  received.  It  will  not  leave 
me."  And  I  added,  laughing,  "  I  never  hereafter 
shall  be  able  to  distinguish  you  clearly  and  abso- 
lutely from  Hermes." 

"  I  am  quite  willing,  provided  you  do  not  make 
the  police  and  the  priests  parties  to  your  biologic 
fancies.  They  are  quite  capable  of  believing  any- 
thing which  will  afford  ground  for  a  persecution." 

At  this  moment  a  lovely  girl  whom  I  had  never 
seen  before,  put  her  head  into  the  door,  and  said, 
"  The  Padrone  wants  you,  if  you  can  come  as  soon 
as  you  are  disengaged." 

"  The  Padrone  ! "  I  said.  "  Then  I  will  leave 
you  at  once.  But,  pray,  is  that  the  Padrone's 
daughter?  I  never  saw  her  here  before." 

"  Gad,  I  don't  know ;  he  has  such  a  lot  of  them 
that  it's  not  easy  to  say.  She  may  be.  Curious  old 
fellow  the  Padrone.  I  must  present  you  to  him 
some  day.  Is  rather  imperious  in  his  notions,  and 
somewhat  irascible  at  times  ;  and  as  I  wish  to  keep 
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on  his  right  side,  I  think,  with  your  permission,  we 
will  finish  the  seance  for  to-day.  I  will  go  and  see 
what  he  wants.  He  might  turn  me  out  of  the  house, 
you  know." 

"  Is  he  married  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  married — very  much  married — to  a 
regular  dragon  of  a  wife,  who  is  as  jealous  as — as 
— Juno."  And  then,  with  his  singular  smile,  he 
added,  "  I  call  the  old  fellow  Jupiter,  and  he  don't 
look  unlike  him,  with  his  great  white  beard  and 
thick  snowy  locks.  Some  evening  I  will  invite 
him  up  here,  and  you  shall  meet  him.  And  now, 
addio — I  know  you'll  excuse  me." 

This  last  interview  I  could  not  get  out  of  my 
head.  There  was  something  so  odd  about  my  new 
friend,  that  I  determined  to  make  some  inquiries 
about  his  history  and  family  of  Febo,  if  I  should 
chance  to  see  him.  So  the  next  day  I  went  to  the 
studio,  hoping  to  meet  the  music-master  there. 

I  saw  my  friend  the  artist,  and  in  answer  to  my 
inquiries  he  said,  "I  too  have  felt  very  anxious, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  get  some  information 
about  him,  but  with  not  much  success.  Very  few 
persons  seem  to  know  him,  and  nobody  can  give 
any  satisfactory  account  of  him.  Febo,  to  whom  I 
have  spoken,  pretends  to  know  nothing,  and  at  all 
events  I  have  got  nothing  out  of  him  to  satisfy  my 
curiosity.  But,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  his  family 
was  of  Greek  origin,  and  came  here  heaven  knows 
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when.  Febo  is,  I  suspect,  related  to  him  in  some 
way,  though  he  is  very  shy  of  talking  about  him 
and  his  affairs.  I  know  also  that  there  is  an  old 
man,  a  respectable  and  inoffensive  person,  who 
lives  in  the  same  house,  but  he  never  goes  out, 
and  at  times  the  family  seem  to  disappear,  for 
nobody  knows  where  they  go.  After  years  have 
passed  some  of  them  return,  or  their  children  re- 
turn, or  persons  return  who  look  uncommonly  like 
them,  and  bear  the  same  name.  This,  I  daresay, 
sounds  odd,  but  I  use  this  language  advisedly, 
because  some  of  the  oldest  men  remember  this 
family  here,  and  they  say  that  when  they  were 
children  they  remember  to  have  heard  their  fathers 
speak  of  this  old  man,  who  was  then  apparently  as 
old  as  he  is  now.  So  you  see  the  present  old  man 
must,  in  all  probability,  be  the  son  of  the  former, 
or  some  relation.  Febo,  too,  has  a  sister  who  is  a 
striking  young  woman,  and  who  figures  sometimes 
as  a  ballerina  on  the  stage.  But,  after  all,  nobody 
seems  to  know  much  about  any  of  them.  Perhaps 
the  old  man  is  the  Wandering  Jew — or  Paracelsus 
— or  Hermes  Trismegistus — the  Lord  only  knows. 
Why  don't  you  ask  Signore  Curio  himself?  He 
will  or  will  not  tell  you,  as  the  case  may  be.  For 
my  part,  I  suppose  they  are  one  of  a  hundred  old 
Italian  families  who  have  fallen  from  their  pride 
of  place — lost  their  fortunes  but  not  their  pride, 
and  so  keep  out  of  sight,  and  live  under  disguised 
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names  perhaps.  As  for  Febo,  lie  is  evidently  a 
gentleman  by  birth  and  education.  There  is  some- 
thing noble  in  him,  which  shines  through  his 
shabby  dress,  and  it  is  plain  that  he  is  above  the 
profession  by  which  he  now  supports  himself. 
Poor  fellow !  I  really  pity  him,  he  seems  so  di- 
spirited and  poor.  He  makes  just  about  enough 
to  live  upon  by  playing  in  the  orchestra  at  the 
Valle  Theatre,  but  it  goes  against  his  grain 
terribly." 

"  Well,  this  is  not  very  satisfactory,"  I  replied. 
"  I  think  we  shall  have  to  raise  the  spirits  to  tell 
us  who  these  people  are,  unless  Curio  will  enlight- 
en us  on  the  matter.  I  certainly  will  ask  him 
about  the  family  when  I  see  him  next,  but  whether 
I  shall  be  any  wiser  after  it  who  can  tell  ?  He  is 
a  strange  genius,  and  about  half  the  time  I  cannot 
quite  determine  whether  he  is  in  jest  or  in  earnest 
in  what  he  says." 

Though  I  made  this  resolution,  I  never  was 
able  to  carry  it  out.  Whenever  I  approached  the 
question  I  got  nothing  but  jeers,  cynical  remarks, 
and  persiflage  from  Curio.  It  was  evident  that  he 
meant  to  keep  his  secret. 

One  evening,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  winter, 
when  the  buds  were  just  beginning  to  burst,  and 
the  almond-trees  to  robe  themselves  with  their 
white  blossoms,  and  the  soft  breezes  called  to  the 
flowers  that  sprang  up  over  all  the  Campagna,  I 
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found  Signore  Curio  in  a  more  serious  and  expan- 
sive mood.  "  I  know,"  he  said,  "  that  you  are  cu- 
rious about  me  and  my  family,  and  have  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  find  out  our  history.  An  admir- 
able quality  is  curiosity,  but  it  leads  us  sometimes 
into  scrapes.  I  never  intended  to  give  you  any 
light  on  this  subject,  but  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to 
you,  and  after  all  it  may  be  amusing  to  you  to 
know  our  history.  It  can  do  no  injury  to  us  as 
we  are  just  about  to  flit,  I  don't  know  where,  and 
you  will  be  gone  too  in  a  few  days,  and  perhaps  we 
shall  never  again  meet,  and  so  I  will  tell  you  our 
secret.  Not  now,"  he  added,  as  he  saw  I  was  pre- 
pared to  listen  with  eager  curiosity ;  "  but  if  you 
will  come  here  to-morrow  night  at  about  twelve 
o'clock,  we  shall  all  of  us  be  together — all,  I  mean, 
that  are  in  Kome — and  we  are  to  have  a  sort  of 
symposium.  The  Padrone  is  to  be  here,  and  if 
you  will  make  one  of  us  you  shall  hear  what  you 
shall  hear,  and  see  what  you  shall  see — and  basta 
cost  for  the  present." 

I  did  not  ask  to  be  invited  twice,  but  accepted 
with  great  warmth. 

All  the  next  day  I  wandered,  my  favourite  haunt, 
in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  anxious  for  the  night 
to  come,  and  excited  at  the  prospect  of  what  the 
meeting  might  bring  forth. 

At  half-past  eleven  I  was  at  Curio's  door.  He 
received  me  in  his  inner  room  as  usual.  "You 
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are  a  little  early,"  he  said,  "  but  no  matter ;  I  be- 
lieve they  are  all  ready  for  us  down-stairs,  so  come 
along." 

I  followed  him  down  to  the  second  storey.  There 
he  rang.  The  door  opened  of  itself,  and  in  we 
went.  After  traversing  several  rooms,  we  came 
at  last  to  a  vast  saloon,  lighted  by  an  antique 
Venetian  chandelier  hanging  from  the  centre,  be- 
neath which  was  a  table  spread  for  supper.  The 
walls  were  hung  with  ancient  silk  hangings  defaced 
and  faded,  but  rich  in  texture,  and  woven  into  a 
strange  arabesque  figure,  the  gleaming  light  of 
which  showed  fragments  of  fruits,  flowers,  and 
birds,  that  came  and  went  as  one  changed  place. 
Some  pictures  hung  here  and  there,  and  quaint  old 
curiosities  of  china  and  bronze  were  scattered 
about  on  the  cracked  marble  consols.  Some  ebony 
statues  held  on  their  heads  vases  of  Oriental  ala- 
baster, in  which  were  lights  that  shone  through 
their  veined  strata,  and  two  large  mirrors  in  ebony 
frames  with  bevelled  edges,  bleared  and  dimmed 
with  age,  miserably  reflected  the  candles  of  the 
chandelier.  It  was,  in  a  word,  a  shabby  old 
saloon,  gone  to  seed,  like  many  that  may  be  seen 
in  the  old  palaces  of  Rome  belonging  to  fallen 
families. 

My  acquaintance  Febo  was  there,  and  rose  to 
welcome  me  in  a  serious  way ;  and  Curio  at  once 
conducted  me  to  an  old  gentleman  who  sat  in  a 
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great  satin-covered  crimson  arm-chair  at  one  end 
of  the  room,  and  presented  me  to  him,  almost  seri- 
ously, as  the  friend  of  whom  he  had  spoken,  and 
who  would  join  them  at  supper.  Then  turning  to 
me,  he  said,  "Our  Padrone." 

The  Padrone  made  a  stately  recognition  of  me, 
without  rising,  and  motioned  me  to  a  chair, 
saying — 

"  Our  accommodations  and  our  banquet  are  poor, 
and  not  what  they  should  be,  but  you  are  welcome. 
Curio,  shut  the  door." 

There  was  something  very  imposing  in  the  Pa- 
drone. His  snow-white  hair,  still  very  thick,  was 
parted  in  the  middle,  and  fell  on  either  side  his 
temples  in  massive  curls,  that  mingled  with  his 
full  and  flowing  beard.  A  thick  mustache  was 
drawn  away  from  his  mouth  so  as  to  display  lips 
still  full,  despite  his  age.  His  forehead,  between 
and  above  the  eyebrows,  was  projecting,  and  in  it 
were  two  deep  horizontal  wrinkles ;  and  from  be- 
neath his  heavy  brow  looked  large,  hollow,  and 
severe  eyes  of  a  dark  yellowish  brown,  which  had 
in  them  a  certain  still  and  peculiar  light,  as  of  a 
flame  burning  behind  a  thick  porcelain  shade.  His 
complexion  was  of  a  dull  bronzed  tawny  hue,  with 
no  colour ;  and  his  expression  was  dejected,  though 
severe.  He  had  something  of  the  lion's  look  when 
it  is  caged.  He  wore  a  long  loose  sort  of  bournous, 
with  sleeves  of  an  ivory  white  ;  and  his  yellow 
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slippers,  which  only  covered  the  centre  of  his  foot, 
leaving  his  toes  free,  peeped  out  under  his  dress, 
and  were  placed  on  a  footstool.  Altogether,  as  I 
looked  at  him,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  so 
strange  and  imposing  an  old  man. 

Curio  bustled  about  in  a  nervous  fidgety  way, 
and  talked  a  good  deal,  which  somewhat  relieved 
me  of  my  awkwardness  at  first.  After  a  few  min- 
utes the  door  opened,  and  in  came  a  florid  rosy- 
faced  man  with  curling  hair,  accompanied  by  a 
woman,  whom  at  first  sight  I  did  not  know  whether 
to  call  a  lady  or  not.  She  was  fantastically  dressed, 
as  if  she  belonged  to  the  stage,  with  touches  of 
rouge  on  her  cheeks.  But  her  face  was  good- 
humoured,  and  as  soon  as  she  entered  she  ran 
forward  in  a  free,  careless  way  to  the  Padrone, 
and  greeted  him  with  a  kiss.  Curio  gave  a  start 
of  surprise,  as  did  Febo ;  and  even  the  Padrone 
looked  as  if  the  visit  was  unexpected. 

"What!  you  here,  Any?"  cried  Curio;  "and 
you  too,  old  boy  ?  "  turning  to  her  florid  companion. 
"Where  on  earth  did  you  come  from,  and  when 
did  you  arrive  ?  We  had  no  idea  that  you  were 
here.  But  you've  come  in  the  very  nick  of  time. 
Did  you  smell  the  fumes  of  the  supper  from  afar, 
and  cry,  like  the  war-horse,  Ha !  ha ! " 

"Why,  the  fact  is,"  said  the  rosy -faced  man, 
"Any  and  I  got  terribly  tired  of  Paris,  and  set 
off  at  a  moment's  warning.  She  wanted  to  see 
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you  all  once  more,  and  she  was  worn  out  with 
noise  and  late  hours  and  general  dissipation,  so 
we  packed  up  suddenly,  and  here  we  are." 

In  the  midst  of  the  welcome  that  followed,  in 
carno  the  Signora  Padrona,  the  wife  of  the  old 
gentleman — a  stately -looking  hard  old  lady,  in  a 
turban  with  two  white  feathers  in  it,  who  some- 
what grimly  saluted  Affy — and  with  her  a  slender 
dried-up  old  maid,  in  a  stiff  brocade,  with  a  thir 
face  and  lean  arms  and  neck. 

The  company  having  now  arrived,  supper  was 
ordered,  and  we  were  soon  seated  at  the  table. 
The  Padrone  and  his  wife  took  the  head,  and  sat 
in  two  great  high  -  backed  chairs ;  opposite  were 
placed  Febo  and  the  old  maid,  who,  Curio  whis- 
pered to  me,  was  his  sister ;  while  Affy  and  the 
florid -faced  man  took  the  side  opposite  to  Curio 
and  me.  We  were  waited  on  by  the  pretty  girl 
whom  I  had  seen  for  a  moment  at  the  door  of 
Curio's  apartment,  and  a  good  -  looking  butler, 
who  served  the  wine. 

Where  the  wine  came  from  I  cannot  imagine, 
but,  to  my  surprise,  it  was  excellent,  and  the 
guests  soon  began  to  feel  its  influence,  and  to 
warm  into  vivacious  conversation.  Affy  and  I 
became  good  friends  at  once.  Despite  the  rather 
doubtful  respectability  of  her  dress  and  general 
appearance,  she  had  a  very  sweet  smile,  and 
seemed  thoroughly  amiable  and  jolly.  Indeed, 
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as  the  supper  went  on  I  got  to  think  her  de- 
cidedly handsome.  Curio  was  full  of  spirits,  with 
his  puns  and  toasts  and  satirical  compliments. 

"  By  Jove,"  he  cried,  "  (excuse  me,  Padrone), 
but  here's  to  the  health  of  our  Parisian  Bacchus. 
You  need  not  blush  any  more,"  turning  to  the 
rosy-faced  man,  "and  pretend  you  don't  believe 
I  mean  you.  Your  natural  complexion  is  high 
enough  without  blushing.  You're  the  best  Bacchus 
I  have  seen  for  many  a  day,  and  you  look  uncom- 
monly well  your  part.  You  used  to  be  a  little 
lighter  and  smaller  round  the  waist  once,  perhaps  ; 
but  you  don't  look  terribly  dyspeptic  even  now." 

"  Oh  ! "  he  cried,  in  answer.  "  Everybody  here, 
even  our  new  friend,  knows  who  you  are ;  but 
here's  to  your  purse,  which  is  not  so  lean,  I 
hope,  as  it  used  to  be." 

"  As  for  purses,"  cried  the  Padrone,  and  he  caught 
up  a  knife  and  fork  in  his  right  hand,  threateningly, 
"  if  it  were  not  for  these  audacious  saints,  at  whose 
head  I  should  like  to  launch  these  thunderbolts,  the 
purses  would  be  full  enough,  and  I  should  not  be 
such  a  poor  old  effigy  as  I  am  now." 

"Pray  be  quiet,  and  behave  yourself  with  more 
dignity,"  here  broke  in  the  Padrone's  wife ;  "  and 
as  for  you,"  turning  to  the  old  gentleman,  "I'm 
ashamed  of  you ;  put  down  your  knife  and  fork, 
and  don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself  by  talking  of 
thunderbolts.  I  am  positively  ashamed  of  you." 
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"  You  always  were,"  muttered  the  Padrone, 
"  when  you  were  not  jealous  of  me." 

"And  a  good  right  I  had  to  be  so,"  she  tartly 
answered,  "  for  a  more  disreputable  way  than  you 
had  of  going  on  with  every  silly  girl  you  met 
could  not  be  imagined;  and  for  an  old  man  like 
you  it  was  really  shameful.  There  was  that  weak 
fool  that  you  gave  my  swan  to,  for  instance ;  and 
that  Dora  you  got  into  such  a  precious  mess  by 
a  box  you  gave  her ;  it  ought  to  have  been  a 
box  on  the  ears." 

"Oh,  dear!"  cried  Any,  "don't  let's  have  any 
of  those  old  rows  over  again ;  I'm  fairly  sick  of 
them." 

"  And  well  you  may  be,"  cried  the  old  lady ; 
"  but  you  were  no  better  than  the  rest — so  undig- 
nified." 

"  Well,  thank  heaven,"  replied  Affy,  "  I  have  no 
dignity,  never  had  any,  and  never  want  any  —  I 
never  saw  any  good  come  of  it.  But  do  let  us 
love  one  another  now  at  all  events ; "  and  rising, 
she  ran  round  and  gave  a  kiss  to  the  Padrone  and 
another  to  the  old  lady,  who,  a  little  mollified,  re- 
laxed into  a  smile,  adjusted  the  feathers  in  her 
turban,  and  said — 

"  There,  there,  that  will  do.  You've  quite  dis- 
arranged my  head-dress.  You  are  a  foolish  crea- 
ture, and  never  will  learn  how  to  behave  properly. 
1  suppose  we  must  put  up  with  you  as  you  are." 
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"  The  next  thing  you'll  be  doing,"  cried  the  old 
maid,  in  a  sharp  voice,  "  will  be  to  kiss  the  stranger, 
whose  name  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing." 

"Well!  where's  the  harm,"  she  retorted,  "if  I 
do?"  and  she  instantly  turned  round  and  gave 
me  a  kiss  that  made  me  blush  all  over. 

"Bravo!"  cried  the  rosy  man,  "you're  a  dear 
good  creature,  Affy,  whatever  they  say  of  you. 
Here,  Gianni,"  he  added,  "fill  our  glasses,  and 
we'll  all  empty  them  to  the  Goddess  of  Love.  And, 
by  the  way,  this  wine  is  of  the  real  old  brand, — 
I  don't  know  when  I've  tasted  a  better  bottle, 
and  I  consider  myself  a  judge — rather.  I  haven't 
a  better  in  all  my  cellar  at  Paris." 

"  I  rather  think  not,"  said  the  Padrone,  shaking 
his  locks.  "  It's  out  of  the  old  butt — of  the  year 
8,  old  style.  You  don't  find  it  nowadays  any- 
where else  than  at  my  table." 

"  Where's  old  Si  ?  "  called  Febo,  whose  character 
was  rapidly  becoming  more  genial  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  wine.  "  I  should  like  to  see  his  jolly 
face  again.  Why  didn't  you  bring  him  with  you 
from  Paris?" 

"  Impossible,"  rejoined  the  other ;  "  I  was  obliged 
to  leave  him  there  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the 
firm.  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  without 
him  there,  though  he  does  get  so  outrageously 
drunk  sometimes,  that  I  am  afraid  the  police  will 
be  in  on  us.  What  a  row  he  does  make  when  he 
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has  a  regular  rouse  with  those  hairy  fellows  of 
his  about  him  I " 

"  A  very  improper  habit  indeed,"  said  Curio.  "  I 
don't  know  how  enough  to  condemn  it  A  man 
should  have  very  little  to  do  with  spirits,  except 
in  the  way  of  magnetism.  Eh,  my  friend?" 
turning  to  me. 

"  I  wish  we  could  have  a  little  music,"  cried 
Febo,  "  such  as  we  used  to  have  before  those  nine 
girls  went  off  to  the  chorus  of  the  Grand  Opera  in 
Paris.  They  used  to  sing  such  capital  songs." 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,"  cried  Affy,  "  who  do  you  think 
I  saw  the  other  day  in  the  Boulevards  ?  Who, 
Curio,  but  your  blessed  hairy  son,  with  his  crooked 
legs  and  goatee  and  curved  nose.  He  has  given 
up  tending  flocks ;  and  there  he  was  with  his  goat- 
skins on  his  legs,  blowing  away  on  his  pipe,  and 
holding  his  hat  out  for  sous.  I  laughed  as  if  I 
should  die.  He  was  pretending  to  be  an  Abruzzi 
shepherd.  I  gave  him  a  napoleon,  and  he  cried 
out  with  a  leer,  '  The  Madonna  and  the  saints  have 
you  ever  in  their  keeping ' — the  scamp  ! " 

We  were  all  of  us  now  getting  rather  excited 
by  the  wine,  which  was  as  strong  as  it  was  good — 
at  least  I  was ;  and  the  figures  around  the  table 
seemed  at  times  to  swim  before  my  eyes.  But  I 
remembered  the  promise  of  Curio,  and  determined 
to  take  no  more  wine  until  he  had  told  me  who 
they  all  were.  However,  such  resolutions  were 
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of  little  avail,  and  I  kept  breaking  them  as  fast 
as  I  formed  them. 

I  can  give  little  idea  of  the  jollity  of  the  circle, 
which,  as  it  grew  warm,  grew  witty.  The  spirit 
of  it,  however,  wholly  escapes  from  my  pen.  As 
the  time  went  on,  I  began  to  notice  a  singular  fact. 
The  persons  at  the  table  grew  gradually  younger 
and  handsomer.  Whether  it  was  mere  fancy  or 
not,  the  old  maid  seemed  to  be  slowly  changing 
into  a  young  and  slender  woman,  graceful  and 
elegant  of  figure.  Febo's  face  beamed  with  in- 
spiration, and  seemed  to  radiate  light.  The  red 
hue  of  my  vis-d-vis's  face  softened  into  a  youthful 
flush.  The  wrinkles  wore  out  of  the  Padrone's 
forehead,  and  his  locks  looked  luminous  as  the 
electric  flame  that  follows  a  vessel's  wake.  His 
wife  also  seemed  to  grow  grander  and  more  attrac- 
tive in  her  dignity ;  and  as  for  Affy,  I  fairly  lost 
my  heart  to  her.  "  Kouge  on  her  face,  indeed  ! " 
I  thought ;  "  her  cheeks  are  like  the  first  blush  of 
morning." 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  I  whispered  to  Curio,  who  was 
also  changing  in  his  aspect  into  a  graceful  and 
lithe  young  man — "  who  are  you  all  ?  Am  I  mad, 
or  magnetised,  or  what  ?  " 

"  Silence  and  attention,"  cried  he  aloud.  "  Olym- 
pians, our  friend  here  was  never  at  our  symposium 
before  ;  he  says  he  is  afraid  he  is  either  magnetised 
or  mad,  for  he  is  beginning  to  fall  desperately  in 
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love  with  Affy ;  and  as  for  the  Padrone,  he  says  ho 
is  a  perfect  Jupiter,  by  Jove — he  never  saw  such 
a  splendid  old  fellow, — quite  equal,  he  affirms,  to 
St  Peter." 

A  roar  of  laughter  shook  the  room  ;  or  was  it 
laughter  ?  I  looked  at  the  Padrone,  and  he  shook 
his  hoar  locks ;  and  the  room  trembled  again,  and 
a  strange  smile  was  on  his  face. 

"  Olympians,  shall  I  announce  your  names  to  my 
friend?" 

"  The  god  of  Olympus  shall  decide,"  was  the  cry 
of  all ;  and  the  god  of  Olympus  again  smiled  and 
nodded  assent.  And  there  was  a  sound  as  of  thun- 
der overhead,  and  the  carved  eagle  above  his  chair 
shook  out  its  wings  and  screamed. 

"  They  are  taking  away  my  trunks  up -stairs," 
said  Curio.  "  My  friend,"  he  then  said,  turning 
to  me,  "  your  request  is  granted ;  you  shall  know 
who  we  are.  We  are  a  few  of  the  exiled  gods  of 
Olympus,  at  your  service.  Allow  me  to  present 
you  to  Zeus  the  Thunderer;  at  the  head  of  the 
table  is  his  august  spouse,  the  divine  Juno.  Then, 
at  the  opposite  side,  is  Phoebus  Apollo,  commonly 
called  Febo,  with  his  sister  Diana.  Our  vis-d-vis  is 
Bacchus.  Who  that  disreputable  person  is  at  his 
side  you  will  easily  guess.  She  is  Aphrodite, 
whom  we  call  Affy,  the  best  creature  in  Olympus 
— I  beg  your  pardon,  I  mean  in  Rome." 

"  Here,  Hebe,"  he  cried,  and  the  lovely  girl  who 
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had  served  us  was  at  his  side  in  a  moment — a  loose 
delicate  tunic  dropping  from  her  ivory  shoulders, 
and  leaving  her  rounded  arms  bare,  and  her  bosom 
partially  uncovered ;  "  and  you  Ganymede,  com- 
monly called  Gianni  nowadays,"  and  he,  too,  the 
butler,  changed  into  the  elegant  cup  -  bearer  of 
Olympus,  approached — "  give  to  drink  of  our  nectar 
to  the  stranger,  and  heap  his  goblet  full." 

I  lifted  the  goblet  before  me — it  was  one  pure 
crystal  —  and  drained  the  delicious  nectar  with 
which  it  was  brimmed.  It  seemed  to  inundate 
my  whole  being,  and  to  slip  through  every  vein  of 
my  body.  I  became  at  once  a  new  person,  and  I 
felt  and  knew  that  I  was  among  the  gods. 

Astonished  and  speechless  I  looked  about  me. 
The  likeness  which  had  so  long  haunted  me  in 
Febo  was  now  clear.  But  the  Belvidere  statue 
was  but  a  poor  representation  of  him  as  he  then 
stood  before  me  :  a  splendour  trembled  all  over 
him ;  the  golden  curls  were  like  an  aureole  around 
his  head,  a  delicate  mantle  fringed  with  a  purple 
border  hung  from  his  left  arm,  and  in  his  right 
he  carried  a  lyre  of  tortoise-shell  inlaid  with  silver, 
the  chords  of  which  he  struck  as  I  looked  at  him. 
At  his  side  was  Diana  or  Artemis,  the  huntress,  in 
a  short  tunic  with  a  pale  green  edge  of  ivy  leaves, 
her  nostrils  expanded,  her  figure  quivering  with 
spirit  and  animation.  Her  delicate  head  was  poised 
gracefully  upon  the  long  slender  neck,  and  a  golden 

s.s. — vii.  H 
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fillet  was  bound  closely  around  her  hair,  one  or 
two  stray  locks  of  which,  escaping  from  beneath  it, 
curled  like  the  tendrils  of  a  vine  below  her  square 
thin  temples.  She  was  tall,  of  a  dark  olive  com- 
plexion, clear  as  the  shadow  of  a  brown  brook, 
slender  in  her  limbs,  and  had  a  strong  family 
resemblance  to  her  brother  at  her  side. 

"  Look  at  your  love,"  said  Mercury,  who,  succinct, 
small-headed,  with  jet-black  curls,  a  compact  spare 
figure,  quivering  with  nerves,  touched  me  on  the 
shoulder,  and  pointed  across  the  table  with  his 
caduceus  to  Aphrodite. 

How  shall  I  describe  her?  She  looked  at  me 
with  one  of  those  smiles  which  seem  to  draw  the 
soul  out  of  one.  Her  hair  rippled  in  sunny  waves 
off  her  forehead,  and,  gathered  behind  by  an  amber 
ring  studded  with  pearls,  thence  crept  loosened 
down  in  a  sinuous  mass  over  her  dimpled  shoulders. 
Her  eyes,  which  were  of  a  dark  violet  rimmed  with 
black,  were  full- lidded  below,  and  slightly  lifted 
with  an  amorous  languidness.  Her  lips  were  full 
and  ripe,  like  some  perfect  fruit.  Her  nose  was 
straight,  and  chiselled  with  wonderful  delicacy ; 
her  nostrils  clear  and  thin  like  a  rose-leaf.  From 
her  small  shell  -  like  ears  dropped  two  exquisite 
pearls,  and  the  slope  behind  them  down  into  the 
shoulders,  where  mortal  woman  is  so  defective, 
was  in  her  perfect.  Was  her  neck  slender  or  full  ? 
I  cannot  say — it  was  faultless,  I  know,  and  swept 
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down  into  the  luxuriant  curves  of  her  bosom  with 
a  drooping  sea-line.  Her  arms  and  hands  were 
full  and  slightly  dimpled  at  the  elbow  and  on  the 
knuckles — not  too  full  at  the  wrists — while  her 
nails  were  like  roseate  mother-of-pearl.  But  why 
seek  to  describe  her  who  is  indescribable  ? — her 
image  will  always  remain  in  my  memory  as  the 
absolute  perfection  of  womanly  fascination. 

"  Don't  stare  at  me  so,"  she  said ;  "  you  will 
make  me  blush  more  than  ever  Paris  did." 

A  sound  of  silvery  laughter  went  round  the  table, 
and  all  involuntarily  glanced  at  Juno,  who  frowned 
at  the  recollection  thus  awakened.  I  too  followed 
their  eyes,  and  although  my  eyes  and  soul  had 
gone  to  Aphrodite,  I  could  not  but  be  struck  by 
so  extraordinary  a  beauty,  though  of  so  opposite  a 
type.  Tall,  stately,  square-breasted,  with  dark-ruled 
eyebrows,  under  which  were  severe  but  glorious 
eyes,  a  diadem  of  gold  upon  her  compact  and  har- 
monious head,  full  robes,  gathered  high  on  her  chest, 
and  girdled  above  mid-waist  with  a  broad  and  flash- 
ing zone,  whence  the  ample  folds  flowed  to  her  feet, 
— she  was  the  most  queen-like  and  imposing  figure 
I  ever  saw,  but  one  to  reverence  rather  than  to  love. 

"Paris!"  she  said,  with  a  curl  of  her  short  lip, 
and  a  look  of  infinite  disdain,  — "  Paris  was  a  poor 
weak  fool,  like  all  mere  men,  who  preferred  a  cour- 
tesan to  a  woman.  To  him  mere  flesh  and  blood 
counted  more  than  anything  else." 
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"  So  he  was,  dear  Juno,"  said  Aphrodite.  "  Had 
he  not  been  a  mere  mortal  fool,  he  would  never 
have  preferred  me  to  you.  It  was  no  fault  of  mine, 
you  know,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  never  known  what 
to  do  with  his  apple." 

"  We  all  know  that  you  are  the  most  beautiful, 
Aphrodite,"  said  Juno,  appeased  ;  "  but  Paris  was  a 
poor  weak  creature,  as  we  also  know.  Let  us  talk 
of  him  no  more." 

"  It's  lucky  Minerva  is  not  here,"  muttered  Bac- 
chus, and  shook  his  curls.  "  She  too  is  a  splendid 
creature,  if  she  were  not  so  confoundedly  wise. 
She  bores  me  to  death  with  her  wisdom  and  her 
virtue." 

An  owl,  which  I  had  not  before  observed,  here 
hooted  and  screamed  from  the  top  of  the  bookcase 
on  which  he  was  perched. 

"  Great  Olympus,"  cried  Bacchus,  "  is  she  here  ?" 
and  he  looked  around  him.  "  The  Parcae  take  that 
owl — how  it  startled  me  !" 

As  he  said  this,  I  turned  to  gaze  at  him,  and  if 
he  was  less  brilliant  and  inspired  than  Apollo  in  his 
look,  he  was  more  charming.  All  that  man  can 
own  of  attraction  was  his — broad,  square-shouldered, 
slim-loined,  light  and  powerful  in  his  build,  and 
with  one  of  those  faces  that  you  love,  that  haunt 
you,  that  draw  women  after  them  with  invisible 
cords  not  to  be  broken.  As  Venus  was  the  perfec- 
tion of  woman,  so  was  Bacchus  of  man.  He  seemed 
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harmoniously  moulded,  and  like  a  simple  utterance 
of  nature,  not  strained  to  any  direction,  but  evenly 
organised  and  sympathetic. 

"Here!  Bacchus,"  said  Aphrodite,  "don't  talk 
any  more,  but  drink — that's  your  vocation — or 
dream — but  don't  argue.  And  pray  let  Minerva 
alone,  or  you  will  rue  it." 

"  Arguing !  May  I  ever  be  saved  from  that," 
cried  Bacchus,  "  either  for  or  against  any  one  or 
anything.  I  was  only  afraid  Minerva  might  be 
here,  and  then  we  should  have  had  arguing 
enough." 

Again  the  owl  hooted. 

"  Oh !"  said  Mercury,  "that  is  one  of  those  wise 
birds  of  hers  that  she  left  with  me  when  she  went 
to  America." 

"  Poor  Minerva ! "  said  Juno,  "  times  have 
changed  with  her  sadly,  but  she  bears  herself 
bravely  up.  Yet  I  pity  her — in  exile,  and  with 
such  work  to  do." 

"Well,  really  I  don't  see  that  she  is  worse  off 
than  the  rest  of  us,"  cried  Apollo.  "  Who  would 
ever  have  dreamed  in  our  glorious  days,  when  we 
were  worshipped  as  divinities,  that  we  should  ever 
come  to  this  ?  When  we  were  all  scattered  on  that 
fatal  night,  and  robbed  of  our  divine  prerogatives, 
and  forced  to  flee  and  hide  and  disguise  ourselves, 
and  become  like  common  mortals,  and  compelled  to 
earn  our  living,  what  could  we  expect  but  unhappi- 
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ness?  More  or  less  we  all  suffer,  for  we  cannot 
die  ;  and  we  are  in  this  worse  off  than  any  mor- 
tal can  be.  For  my  part,  do  you  believe  that  I, 
who  once  was  worshipped  as  the  God  of  Light  and 
Poesy,  take  pleasure  in  earning  a  scant  livelihood 
by  now  playing  in  the  orchestra  a  second  fiddle — 
now  giving  a  few  ill-paid  lessons  in  music — now 
teaching  children  to  dance ;  or  that  Diana,  with 
all  her  memories  of  the  past,  and  her  peculiar  and 
shy  temperament,  can  endure  with  anything  less 
than  disgust  her  role  as  ballerina  at  a  second-rate 
theatre  ?  " 

"Oh,  dear  me!"  said  Bacchus,  "it's  bad  enough 
for  all  of  us,  but  we  must  make  the  best  of  it.  It 
rather  amuses  Affy  and  me  sometimes,  our  life  in 
Paris ;  and  as  for  old  Silenus,  whom  I  have  taken 
in  as  partner  in  the  wine  and  spirit  trade,  and  who 
attends  to  the  retail  business,  he  does  not  seem  to 
suffer  very  much,  at  least  when  he  is  drunk,  and 
that  is  pretty  often.  Keeping  a  wine-shop  is  not 
the  highest  of  employments,  but  there's  no  use  to 
get  into  the  dumps — is  there,  Affy  ?" 

"  Well,  perhaps  not,"  said  Aphrodite ;  "  but  I 
really  do  sometimes  get  so  tired  with  playing  ever- 
lasting farces  and  foolish  pieces  on  the  stage,  and 
being  the  pretty  soubrette,  and  getting  kissed  by 
everybody,  and  being  generally  disreputable  ;  but 
I  declare  I  think  I  do  prefer  it  to  keeping  a  'Young 
Ladies'  Seminary'  at  Olympus  Lodge,  Parnassus, 
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Alabama,  as  poor  Minny  does  now.  And  yet  she 
seems  to  be  immensely  fond  of  it,  proud  of  it  too — 
teaching,  as  she  says,  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 
Her  wisdom  all  comes  out.  She  can  lecture  and 
argue  all  day  long.  The  scholars  and  the  commit- 
tees all  look  up  to  her,  and  make  her  addresses  on 
public  occasions,  and  pass  resolutions  in  honour 
of  her  and  her  seminary.  And  there  are  some 
such  nice  pretty  creatures  among  her  pupils,  that 
if  it  were  not  for  her  intellect  she  might  love 
them.  But  really  her  programme  is  enough  to 
kill  one  with  laughter,  with  its  '  highest  intellectual 
branches  of  education'  and  its  "dissemination  at 
once  of  instruction  and  morality,  thus  leading  youth 
gracefully  up  the  precipitous  steeps  of  science.'  I 
am  afraid  I  should  become  dreadfully  improper 
climbing  those  precipitous  ascents." 

"  I  say,  Bacchus,  can  you  give  us  any  news  of 
Neptune  and  Pluto?"  cried  Mercury.  "I  have  not 
heard  of  them  lately." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  Bacchus.  "  I  got  a  letter 
from  both  of  them  the  other  day.  Neptune  is 
running  a  Mississippi  steamer  now.  It  is  a  high- 
pressure,  and  named  the  Trident ;  and  Amphitrite 
is  the  chief-stewardess  aboard.  Last  year  he  got 
up  a  diving-bell  company  to  fish  up  Captain  Kidd's 
treasure,  and  he  had  the  good  luck  in  his  bell  to 
come  across  an  old  sunken  hulk  of  a  vessel  from 
which  he  picked  up  several  bags  of  bullion,  enough 
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to  enable  him  to  purchase  the  Trident.  Pluto 
too,  is  getting  on  very  well.  He  has  lately  been 
made  President  of  a  Grand  Junction  Coal  Mining 
Company,  and  is  interested  in  several  Colorado 
mines.  He  has  made  his  way  slowly  up  from 
running  an  engine  as  driver  on  a  railway,  and  now 
is  very  well  off." 

"  But  all  this  while,  now,"  interrupted  Diana, 
"  nobody  has  asked  about  Vulcan.  How  is  he  now, 
Affy,  dear  ? — and  what  is  he  about  ?  " 

"  Why,"  replied  Affy,  "  the  dear  old  blunderer  is 
hammering  away  as  usual.  He  has  just  been 
working  out  a  new  invention  for  casting  cannon, 
and  is  trying  to  get  the  English  Admiralty  to 
receive  it ;  but  he  says  they  are  afraid  to  try  it,  for 
fear  it  might  be  successful,  and  ruin  those  already 
in  the  field." 

"  And  Proserpine  and  Ceres,  I  suppose,  are  with 
Pluto — are  they  not?  There's  nothing  new  oc- 
curred to  them,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  Juno. 

"  Oh,  no  !  They  are  still  at  their  old  work,  edit- 
ing l  The  Enna  Journal/  a  magazine  of  floriculture 
and  horticulture  for  young  ladies.  Ceres  does  the 
heavy  business — has  long  disquisitions  on  the 
'  History  of  the  Potato,'  where  it  came  from  and 
where  it  is  going  to,  arid  what  the  blight  is ;  or 
investigations  of  the  question  what  the  ancients 
thought  of  the  onion  and  garlic,  and  how  these  are 
related  to  the  hyacinth,  and  why  their  odour  is 
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different.  While  Proserpine  attends  to  the  lighter 
parts — selects  feeble  poems  on  the  *  Humming- 
bird and  the  Kose,'  and  makes  little  paragraphs 
headed  *  Time  to  Plant  Annuals,'  'The  Dial  of 
Flowers,'  '  Shakespeare  a  Florist  and  Gardener,' 
and  looks  out  for  those  washy  little  coloured 
prints  which  adorn  now  and  then  a  number  of  the 
magazine.  She  only  spends  one-third  of  the  year 
with  Pluto  still." 

"  And  Mars,  what  is  he  doing  now  in  these  stir- 
ring times  ?  " 

"  Heaven  only  knows,"  answered  Mercury,  "  but 
I  suppose  he  too  is  in  America ;  when  I  last  heard 
of  him  he  had  just  been  made  a  brigadier-general 
in  the  Federal  army,  and  the  papers  said  he  had 
a  chance  to  be  made  President  if  he  could  only  win 
a  battle.  That  would  be  a  joke,  I  declare.  Per- 
haps he  might  bring  up  the  family  in  that  case. 
I  heard  lately  of  one  good  thing  he  said  to  one  of 
his  officers  who  had  been  making  a  fearful  blunder, 
'When  you  don't  know  what  to  do,  don't  do  you 
don't  know  what ! '  If  he  could  only  get  to  be 
President,  he  might  make  me  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury — I  have  been  used  to  a  purse — and  give 
us  a  territory  for  our  own  like  the  Mormons.  There 
we  might  plant  ourselves,  gather  around  us  the  old 
friends  and  believers,  and  renew  the  ancient  faith. 
Yes,  in  some  distant  solitude  of  the  New  World  we 
might  in  a  pure  form  revive  the  old  religion,  far 
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away  from  society,  and  bring  back  the  golden  da}*s 
of  Greece  and  Hesiod.  Then  we  could  at  least 
gather  together  our  lost  ones — the  nymphs  of  the 
fountains  and  rivers,  the  Naiads  and  Dryads  and 
Oreads — and  all  the  spirits  of  nature.  Pan  and  the 
Satyrs  should  haunt  the  woods,  and  play  their  reedy 
pipes  and  dance  on  many  a  western  sward.  There 
would  we  make  a  happy  company ;  and  if  we  were 
not  worshipped  as  divinities,  at  least  we  might  enjoy 
a  calm  and  sylvan  life,  and  not  be  forced  to  those 
daily  shifts  for  bread,  and  these  wretched  disguises. 
But  a  truce  to  those  dreams :  give  us  something, 
Apollo,  from  your  lyre  to  drive  away  these  mourn- 
ful thoughts.  Strike  us  something  in  the  Lydian 
mode." 

Apollo  obeyed,  the  strings  twanged,  and  the  room 
resounded  to  the  music.  How  glorious  it  seemed  ! 
what  inspiration  was  in  his  face — what  mystery  in 
his  playing  !  I  was  lifted  up  by  it  from  my  mortal 
senses,  and  drawn  away  into  a  wonderful  dream- 
land, where  all  the  beings  of  the  ancient  mythology 
swarmed  around  me,  and  Aphrodite  all  the  while 
smiled  upon  me,  and  caressed  me.  The  actual 
world  was  gone. 

After  this  I  have  no  definite  remembrance  of 
what  occurred,  until  the  next  day  towards  noon, 
when  I  waked  and  found  myself  in  my  bed,  with 
the  sun  streaming  in.  Bewildered  I  rose,  and  looked 
around  me.  Had  all  last  night's  sights  and  sounds 
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been  a  dream  ?  or  where  did  the  actual  merge  into 
the  visionary  ?  Were  what  I  had  seen  phantasma- 
goria of  a  fevered  brain  ?  No  !  no  !  they  were  too 
real.  But  then  I  asked  myself — Were  not  your  old 
fever  dreams  also  real  ?  Nay,  but  I  am  well  now, 
I  answered. 

As  I  was  thus  debating  the  matter,  there  came 
a  knock  at  my  door.  It  was  the  maid,  who  brought 
a  note,  which  she  said  had  been  left  for  me  a  couple 
of  hours  before. 

I  broke  its  seal,  and  read  as  follows  : — 

"My  DEAR  FRIEND, — I  find  that  you  are  not  yet 
up,  and  I  regret  that  I  cannot  wait  to  see  you.  I 
came  merely  to  say  good-bye ;  for,  as  you  are  aware, 
we  all  are  to  leave  Rome  to-day  at  twelve  o'clock. 
I  hope  you  are  better  this  morning,  for  last  night 
I  was  obliged  to  accompany  you  home,  you  having 
fallen  into  a  trance  at  the  table,  so  that  I  thought 
it  better  to  take  you  away  quietly,  as  I  feared  you 
had  already  taken  more  wine  than  was  good  for 
your  health,  and  had  evidently  been  in  a  more 
than  usually  excited  state  all  the  evening. 

"  Your  landlady  tells  me  that  you  are  now  sleep- 
ing very  tranquilly,  and  I  begged  her  not  to  disturb 
you,  as  I  know  you  need  repose  more  than  any- 
thing else.  I  hope  you  will  be  all  right  when  you 
awake. 

"  My  friends  all  salute  you  cordially  ;  and  in  the 
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hope  that  some  time  or  other  we  may  meet  again, 
— I  am,  your  obliged  friend, 

"  MARCO  CURIO. 
"  10|  o'clock." 

I  ran  immediately  to  the  Palazzo,  but  it  was 
closed,  and  the  neighbours  all  told  me  that  the 
family  had  left  in  the  morning  with  a  good  deal 
of  luggage,  and  they  knew  not  whither  they  had 
gone. 


EDGAR  WAYNE'S    ESCAPE, 

BY  ALEXANDER  ALLARDYCE. 

[MAGA.    OCT.  1873.] 


A  GREAT  many  people  in  Lorton  shook  their 
heads  when  they  heard  that  Edgar  Wayne 
was  to  be  the  new  pastor  of  Meadow  Street  Chapel. 
The  most  censorious,  however,  could  not  bring  for- 
ward any  serious  objections.  He  was  very  young, 
said  some,  for  so  responsible  a  charge,  but  time 
could  be  trusted  to  remedy  that  defect.  Others 
doubtfully  hoped  that  he  had  been  seriously  called 
to  the  ministry,  and  that  worldly  motives  had  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  choice  of  the  Church  as  a 
profession.  A  third  party  sincerely  wished  he 
might  be  sound  ;  but  young  Mr  Wayne  had  been 
educated  at  Cambridge,  where,  as  everybody  knows, 
Rationalism  is  only  too  much  in  vogue :  while  his 
predecessor,  Mr  Bonny  man,  who  was  as  orthodox 
as  the  most  exacting  congregation  could  require, 
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had  never  been  inside  a  college  all  his  lifetime. 
But  Edgar  Wayne's  greatest  fault  was  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Lorton.  A  prophet  has  rarely  honour 
in  his  own  country ;  and  the  people  among  whom 
lie  had  been  born  and  brought  up,  and  who  looked 
upon  him  as  one  of  themselves,  could  hardly  think 
of  Edgar  Wayne  with  the  respect  and  feeling  of 
reverence  which  were  due  to  the  minister  of  Meadow 
Street  Chapel.  Meadow  Street  Chapel  was  the 
most  aristocratic  and  orthodox  of  Dissenting  con- 
gregations. Everybody  of  any  social  standing  in 
Lorton  went  there ;  and  there  would  be  quite  a 
crush  of  carriages  at  the  east  door  on  a  rainy  after- 
noon. The  two  Misses  Fernside,  old  Squire  Fern- 
side's  co-heiresses,  were  devoted  adherents  to  the 
Meadow  Street  Chapel,  although  they  had  been 
Churchwomen  in  their  father's  lifetime  ;  and  gos- 
sip had  not  failed  to  spitefully  remark  how  closely 
Miss  Cecilia's  "  awakening "  had  coincided  with 
Dr  Wordly  the  Rector's  marriage.  The  Waynes 
had  always  been  Dissenters ;  and  it  was  by  their 
exertions  and  liberality  that  a  congregation  had 
been  first  formed  in  Lorton.  There  were  old  folks 
in  town  who  could  remember  when  Bartholomew 
Wayne  came  to  Lorton  as  a  poor  pedlar  about 
the  outbreak  of  the  first  French  Revolution.  Re- 
ligious liberality  wras  not  so  well  understood  then 
as  nowadays,  but  the  villagers  could  not  help  being 
favourably  disposed  to  the  pushing  young  man  who 
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was  so  regular  in  his  conduct  and  so  honest  in  his 
dealings,  and  they  overlooked  his  studied  absence 
from  the  parish  church.  By-and-by  the  pack  grew 
into  a  shop,  the  shop  into  a  warehouse,  and  the 
warehouse  into  a  bank,  until  the  Waynes  came  to 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
respectable  families  not  only  in  Lorton  but  in  the 
whole  county ;  and  there  was  very  little  doubt 
that,  if  Lorton  were  to  return  a  Member,  in  con- 
junction with  Hornham  and  Combeport — as  many 
good  politicians  averred  that  it  ought  to  do — Mr 
Silas  Wayne's  name  would  be  at  the  head  of  the 
poll.  It- was  the  Wayne  family  that  had  built  the 
original  little  brick  meeting-house  in  Meadow  Street ; 
that  had  borne  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
present  elegant  chapel  forty  years  later ;  that  had 
enlarged  and  decorated  it  ten  years  afterwards ; 
and  that  had  endowed  both  chapel  and  schools 
with  a  handsome  annual  income.  There  were 
other  rich  merchants  in  Lorton  who  would  not  be 
outdone  by  the  Waynes  in  munificence ;  and  the 
Dissenting  pastor  drew  a  better  stipend  than  Dr 
Wordly  of  the  Established  Church  did,  with  all 
his  glebes  and  tithes  to  help  him  ;  and  still  a  large 
surplus  was  left  for  charitable  and  congregational 
purposes. 

It  was  not  strange,  then,  that  when  Mr  Bonny- 
man  was  struck  down  by  paralysis,  the  heads  of 
the  congregation  should  have  made  up  their  minds 
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as  to  Edgar  Wayne's  being  the  next  minister  be- 
fore the  old  man's  breath  was  out.  The  Waynes 
themselves,  of  course,  could  not  move  in  the  matter, 
but  there  were  plenty  of  people  in  Lorton  anxious 
to  oblige  the  banker's  family.  So  the  Hoskinses, 
and  the  Lanes,  and  the  Cheshams,  and  the  other 
heads  of  the  congregation,  took  counsel  together, 
and  unanimously  agreed  that  young  Mr  Wayne  was 
just  the  man  to  suit  them,  and  that,  in  fact,  no 
other  person  need  apply  for  the  vacancy.  There 
was  naturally  a  good  deal  of  grumbling  among  the 
other  members  when,  along  with  the  tidings  of  Mr 
Bormyman's  death,  they  received  the  news  that  a 
successor  had  been  already  selected.  Goodsir,  the 
grocer,  pointed  out  to  everybody  who  came  into  his 
shop  that  this  was  but  another  instance  of  the 
arbitrary  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  congre- 
gation were  being  conducted ;  and  that  goodness 
only  knew  where  it  was  all  to  end,  unless  members 
stood  up  more  firmly  for  their  rights.  Phillips,  the 
chemist,  who  had  aspired  in  vain  to  be  an  office- 
bearer for  the  last  ten  years,  said  that  this  was  a 
fresh  proof  of  how  badly  the  deacon's  court  wanted 
new  blood  in  it,  and  members  had  themselves  to 
thank  for  such  a  slight  when  they  allowed  all  the 
power  to  be  usurped  by  an  exclusive  clique.  And 
Swift,  the  manufacturer,  who  had  made  a  fortune 
before  he  had  made  for  himself  a  position  in  the 
little  society  of  Lorton,  cried  out  loudly  against  the 
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arrogance  of  the  aristocracy,  and  their  unchristian 
disregard  for  the  feelings  of  their  fellow-members. 
If  he  were  to  have  any  voice  in  the  matter,  every 
man  in  the  church  should  have  his  free  vote,  and 
the  election  should  be  determined  by  the  voices  of 
the  majority ;  if  their  freedom  as  a  congregation 
was  to  be  sacrificed  in  this  manner,  they  might  as 
well  belong  to  the  Established  Church  or  to  the 
Koman  Catholics  at  once.  But  when  old  Mr  Ches- 
ham  stood  up  at  the  church-meeting  and  announced 
that,  after  due  consideration,  and  with  a  deep  sense 
of  their  responsibility,  a  committee  of  the  congrega- 
tion had  determined  to  invite  their  young  towns- 
man, Mr  Edgar  Wayne,  to  become  the  successor  of 
their  late  lamented  pastor,  and  were  now  willing  to 
have  the  opinion  of  the  brethren  on  the  subject — 
where  then  were  Messrs  Goodsir,  Phillips,  and 
Swift,  and  the  other  mouthpieces  of  popular  dis- 
content? Goodsir  perhaps  bethought  himself  how 
great  a  convenience  it  would  be  if  a  certain  bill 
of  his,  due  at  Wayncs's  bank  in  about  a  fortnight, 
could  be  renewed  for  another  term  ;  and  Phillips 
had  shaken  hands  with  Mr  Silas  Wayne  a  few  days 
before  at  the  railway  station,  when  the  banker  had 
said  how  much  pleasure  it  would  give  him  if  they 
could  have  the  advantage  of  Mr  Phillips's  activity 
and  experience  in  the  deacon's  court,  and  had 
promised  to  lend  the  chemist  his  hearty  support 
at  the  next  election.  As  for  Swift,  an  invitation 
s.s. — vn.  i 
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to  second  Mr  Chesham's  proposal  Lad  converted 
that  gentleman  into  one  of  Mr  Wayne's  stanchest 
supporters ;  and  when  he  rose  to  speak,  he  went 
much  farther  length  than  even  Mr  Chesham  had 
done  in  eulogising  the  good  qualities  of  their  pro- 
posed pastor.  At  first,  as  Mr  Swift  frankly  con- 
fessed, he  had  been  inclined  to  prejudge  the  selec- 
tion of  the  committee,  and  to  fear  that  their  choice 
had  been  regulated  more  by  social  considerations 
than  by  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church ; 
but  it  was  the  duty  of  independent  men  to  try 
every  case  upon  its  own  merits  and  apart  from 
prejudice.  Careful  inquiry  had  convinced  him,  not 
only  that  Mr  Edgar  Wayne  was  the  best  candi- 
date whom  they  could  pitch  upon,  regard  being  had 
to  his  Christian  character,  education,  and  ministerial 
gifts,  but  that  the  Meadow  Street  Church  might 
account  itself  truly  fortunate  if  its  members  could 
induce  so  pious,  so  excellent — but  for  his  youth 
he  would  say  so  eminent — a  divine  as  Mr  Edgar 
Wayne  to  become  its  pastor.  They  all  knew  him 
(Mr  Swift)  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  allow  his  judg- 
ment to  be  biassed  by  wealth  or  worldly  position ; 
and  if  he  could  think  that  there  was  another  man 
who  would  do  better  service  to  the  congregation 
and  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  than  Mr  Edgar  Wayne, 
that  man  might  command  his  (Mr  Swift's)  warmest 
support  were  he  the  son  of  the  poorest  man  in  Lor- 
ton ;  but  men  of  Mr  Wayne's  stamp  were  rare — 
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mournfully  rare — in  these  evil  times.  A  little  buzz 
— the  nearest  approach  to  applause  admissible  in 
such  a  place — followed  Mr  Swift's  peroration ;  and 
after  that,  all  thoughts  of  opposition  were  at  an 
end,  although  many  doubts  and  misgivings  contin- 
ued to  be  bandied  about  regarding  Edgar  Wayne's 
capacity  for  ministerial  work. 

It  has  been  said  already  that  the  Meadow  Street 
Chapel  was  rigidly  orthodox.  Its  doctrines  held 
hard  and  fast  by  the  lines  of  the  Puritan  fathers, 
and  a  dash  of  Calvinism  had  imparted  to  it  a  more 
than  ordinary  rigidity.  Mr  Bonnyman  had  been  a 
shrewd,  self-educated  Scot,  whose  theology  was 
strongly  flavoured  by  the  tenets  of  his  Presby- 
terian countrymen,  but  whose  national  prudence 
had  taught  him  to  modify  his  opinions  to  the  views 
of  his  English  hearers.  Thus,  though  Predestina- 
tion and  Election,  the  Infallibility  of  the  Elect  and 
a  Limited  Atonement,  were  standing  canons  on  the 
Meadow  Street  statute-book — and  to  doubt  them 
would  have  been  regarded  as  the  rankest  heresy — 
one  might  have  listened  to  Mr  Bonnyman  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end  without  catching  the  slightest 
allusion  te  any  of  these  dogmas.  The  Meadow 
Street  Chapel  was  animated  by  a  keen  missionary 
spirit.  Not  a  congregation  in  the  county  raised  a 
larger  sum  per  member  for  evangelical  purposes, 
and  nowhere  was  an  appeal  for  funds  in  aid  of  any 
denominational  enterprise  more  cordially  responded 
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to  than  in  Lorton.  But  Meadow  Street  could  afford 
to  be  thus  munificent  without  being  taunted  with 
the  trite  adage  that  "charity  begins  at  home." 
There  were  no  poor  in  Mr  Bonnyman's  congrega- 
tion, for  all  the  members  were  well-to-do  house- 
holders, and  prosperous  shopkeepers  at  the  least. 
Of  course  there  were  both  poverty  and  vice  in 
Lorton  as  in  every  other  town  of  the  same  size ; 
and  at  one  period  in  his  career  Mr  Bonnyman  had 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  alternative  of 
facing  these  evils  or  shirking  his  duty.  But  though 
a  hard,  unimpressionable  man,  Mr  Bonnyman  was 
too  sensible  of  his  responsibilities  as  a  minister  to 
turn  his  back  to  the  needy  and  to  wash  his  hands 
of  his  erring  brethren.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that 
old  Mr  Bartholomew  Wayne  and  Mr  Hoskins,  the 
two  richest  men  in  the  congregation,  had  come 
forward  and  volunteered  to  erect  a  new  mission 
chapel  in  Factory  Lane  for  the  destitute  part  of 
the  population,  provided  the  other  members  would 
aid  them  in  endowing  the  building.  The  reason 
assigned  by  these  worthy  men  was,  that  Mr  Bonny- 
man, in  justice  to  his  present  congregation,  could 
not  enter  upon  a  wider  field  of  labour ;  but  the 
censorious  did  not  hesitate  to  allege  that  neither 
Mr  Wayne  nor  Mr  Hoskins  cared  to  see  fustian 
jackets  interspersed  with  the  broadcloth  coats  in 
the  pews  of  Meadow  Street.  It  may  have  been 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  feelings,  or  a  mixture 
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of  both,  that  raised  the  Factory  Lane  Chapel,  but 
it  did  a  great  deal  of  good  among  the  lower  classes  ; 
and  the  congregation  in  Meadow  Street  became 
still  more  select  than  it  had  been  before.  Between 
chapels  standing  in  the  relation  of  Meadow  Street 
and  Factory  Lane,  entire  cordiality  could  hardly 
have  been  expected ;  and  every  now  and  then  little 
bickerings  and  jealousies  would  crop  up  which  it  re- 
quired all  the  office-bearers'  tact  to  keep  from  break- 
ing out  into  public  scandals.  If  Meadow  Street 
took  pride  in  its  easy,  well-to-do,  Christian  respect- 
ability, Factory  Lane  was  just  as  ready  to  parade 
its  poverty,  and  to  pity  the  disproportionate  endow- 
ment of  worldly  goods  and  heavenly  grace  that  had 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  other.  In  Meadow  Street, 
sermons  savouring  of  morality  were  in  great  re- 
pute ;  while  Factory  Lane  would  listen  to  nothing 
but  the  plain  letter  of  the  Gospel  and  justification 
by  faith :  so  that  when  the  two  ministers  chanced 
to  exchange  pulpits,  the  Factory  Lane  folk  refused 
point-blank  to  listen  to  such  an  old,  dry,  moral  stick 
as  they  said  Mr  Bonnyman  was ;  and  the  Meadow 
Street  members  were  equally  positive  that  it  was 
much  more  profitable  to  read  a  sermon  at  home  for 
themselves,  than  go  to  church  to  be  disgusted  by 
a  ranter  like  Mr  Booth.  Factory  Lane  stigmatised 
Meadow  Street  with  its  Christian  deadness,  and 
coldness,  and  formality ;  and  Meadow  Street  re- 
torted by  pointing  significantly  to  the  large  £,  fol- 
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lowed  also  by  four  goodly  figures,  which  closed  its 
animal  subscription  list — and  by  a  hint  that  even 
coldness  and  formality  might  sometimes  be  pre- 
ferable to  misdirected  zeal  and  extravagant  en- 
thusiasm. 

When  young  Mr  Wayne  was  called  to  the  Meadow 
Street  pastorate,  the  Factory  Lane  members  did  not 
seek  to  dissemble  their  disgust,  but  thanked  heaven 
that  they,  at  least,  were  free  from  aristocratic  influ- 
ences, and  that  their  chapel  was  not  a  living  in  the 
gift  of  the  Wayne  family.  At  first  there  were  hopes 
of  some  of  the  Meadow  Street  malcontents  joining 
the  Factory  Lane  congregation ;  but  though  they 
frequently  dropped  in  for  evening  worship  about 
the  time  of  Mr  Wayne's  settlement,  they  speedily 
fell  back  upon  the  old  pews  in  the  more  commo- 
dious and  fashionable  sanctuary.  Worse  than  that, 
some  of  the  wealthiest  members  of  Factory  Lane, 
whom  a  distaste  for  'Mr  Bonnyman  had  driven 
thither,  now  betrayed  indications  of  returning  to 
Meadow  Street.  Poor  Mr  Booth  had  thought  his 
lines  hard  enough  when  his  claims  upon  the  Meadow 
Street  pulpit  had  been  allowed  to  lie  unmooted,  but 
that  was  a  light  matter  compared  to  his  flock  being 
allured  away  from  him.  In  vain  did  he  demand 
from  the  pulpit  what  they  went  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness for  to  see,  and  warn  them  against  the  danger 
of  turning  aside  either  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left 
in  the  Christian  race  to  search  for  novelties.  But 
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by  the  week  of  Mr  Wayne's  ordination,  five  of  the 
best  pews  in  the  Factory  Lane  Chapel  were  stand- 
ing empty  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee ;  and 
Mr  Booth  clearly  foresaw  that  not  only  would  Mi- 
Wayne  attempt  to  draw  his  people  away  from  him, 
but  that  he  would  be  for  acting  as  his  diocesan  in 
the  Factory  Lane  Chapel ;  and  the  good  man  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  undergo  martyrdom  rather 
than  suffer  the  principles  of  the  Church  to  be  thus 
trampled  upon  in  his  person.  So  when  Mr  Ches- 
ham  invited  Mr  Booth  to  introduce  the  new  minister 
to  his  flock,  it  unfortunately  happened  that  Mr  Booth 
had  already  arranged  an  exchange  of  pulpits  with 
Brother  Morgan  of  Combeport;  and  the  engage- 
ment could  not  possibly  be  altered.  Mr  Booth  con- 
sidered this  refusal  a  daring  defiance  of  the  whole 
aristocracy  of  Lorton ;  but  the  Meadow  Street  com- 
mittee, who  had  only  asked  the  Factory  Lane  pastor 
because  they  could  not  civilly  avoid  doing  so,  were 
delighted,  and  hastened  to  secure  the  services  of 
Dr  Courtenay,  who  was  minister  of  St  Augustine's 
Chapel  at  Hornham,  and  private  chaplain  to  Lady 
Pottersfield.  About  this  time  it  was  remarked  that 
Mr  Booth  took  very  gloomy  views  of  the  future  of 
the  Church.  What  could  be  expected  of  the  people, 
he  asked,  when  the  ministry  was  treated  as  a  secular 
profession,  like  the  interpretation  of  the  law  and  the 
practice  of  physic — a  cure  not  of  souls,  but  of  silver  ? 
They  talked  of  simony  and  the  imposition  of  unsuit- 
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able  pastors  upon  unwilling  flocks  in  the  case  of 
other  Churches  :  were  their  own  eyes  so  free  from 
beams  that  they  could  clearly  see  motes  in  those 
of  other  sects?  They  heard  much  nowadays  of 
university  honours  and  worldly  accomplishments ; 
but  did  these  avail  as  qualifications  for  the  ministry 
if  grace  and  godly  fear  were  lacking?  Were  the 
twelve  Apostles  university  men  ?  Was  a  knowledge 
of  profane  languages  and  heathen  philosophy  re- 
quired of  them  that  sought  ordination  in  the  primi- 
tive Church?  Far  be  it  from  him  to  depreciate 
knowledge,  for  without  knowledge  there  could  be 
no  faith,  and  without  faith  there  could  be  no  salva- 
tion ;  but  there  was  a  knowledge  that  puffed  men 
up,  and  was  it  not  written  that  "the  wisdom  of 
the  world  was  foolishness  with  God "  ?  The  man 
who  had  but  the  least  spark  of  that  knowledge 
which  maketh  wise  unto  salvation,  albeit  he  knew 
not  even  a  letter,  was  a  more  truly  learned  man 
than  he  at  whose  feet  kings  and  princes  sought  for 
wisdom.  Might  He  who  was  the  fount  of  all  true 
knowledge  save  them  from  the  sin  of  boasting 
themselves  of  learning,  and  impart  to  each  and 
all  there  present,  &c.  &c. 

But  very  soon  it  was  noticed  that  Mr  Booth's 
language  underwent  a  remarkable  change.  A  day 
or  two  after  Mr  Wayne's  induction,  the  young 
minister  called  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  elder 
colleague.  Mr  Booth  was  engaged  upon  a  sermon 
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on  the  duties  of  the  pastorate,  in  which  he  drew  a 
contrast  between  St  Paul's  charge  to  Timothy  and 
that  delivered  by  Dr  Courtenay  at  Meadow  Street 
— infinitely  to  the  advantage  of  the  former — when 
Mr  Wayne's  name  was  brought  up  to  him.  The 
starchy  manner  and  stiff  dry  tones  which  he  of 
Factory  Lane  thought  fit  to  assume,  speedily 
melted  away  before  Wayne's  genial  frankness ; 
and  when  the  young  minister  acknowledged  how 
much  he  stood  in  need  of  counsel  from  his  senior's 
long  and  varied  experience,  and  begged  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  work  under  him  among  the 
poor  of  the  locality,  Mr  Booth's  reserve  fairly  broke 
down,  and  he  gave  the  new-comer  a  hearty 
brotherly  greeting.  But  it  was  not  long  before 
Wayne  had  adroitly  contrived  to  heap  several 
shovelfuls  of  very  hot  coals  upon  the  bald  scalp 
of  Mr  Booth.  When  the  young  minister  began 
to  talk  in  a  laughing  way  about  his  being  a 
miserable  bachelor,  and  to  say  that  he  would  be 
infinitely  obliged  if  the  other  would  occupy 
Meadow  Villa  at  a  nominal  rent  —  say  half  as 
much  as  he  gave  for  his  present  house  —  Mr 
Booth's  face  turned  quite  scarlet  at  the  start- 
ling proposal,  and  he  felt  sorely  tempted  to  cry 
there  and  then  before  his  visitor.  Was  this  the 
man  whom  he  and  all  his  congregation  had  been 
vilifying  for  weeks  past?  the  man  whom  he  had 
suspected  of  wishing  to  lead  away  his  congrega- 
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tion,  and  of  bishoping  it  over  himself?  As  Mr 
Booth's  eye  fell  upon  the  sermon  on  his  writing- 
table,  he  felt  as  if  he  would  like  to  fling  back  the 
offer  in  the  young  Pharisee's  teeth — either  that  or 
to  acknowledge  like  a  man  how  little  he  merited 
kindness  at  Mr  Wayne's  hands.  But  the  latter 
course  required  greater  courage  than  Mr  Booth  could 
muster,  and  there  were  more  considerations  than 
one  that  kept  him  from  rashly  refusing  Mr  Wayne's 
generous  proffer.  There  was  no  house  for  the 
minister  attached  to  the  Factory  Lane  Chapel, 
and  Mr  Booth's  present  habitation  was  a  dingy, 
confined,  brick  building,  in  a  locality  that  enjoyed 
the  pre-eminence  of  being  the  most  unsanitary  in 
Lorton.  A  change  from  Factory  Lane  to  Meadow 
Villa  would  have  saved  poor  Susan  when  she  died 
of  the  relapse  from  typhus  a  year  ago,  thought  Mr 
Booth  sadly.  The  pale-faced  children  would  soon 
gather  rosy  cheeks  running  about  among  the  green 
shrubberies  and  upon  the  trim  grass-plots  of  Mea- 
dow Villa.  Why,  his  wife  would  get  quite  a  girl 
again  if  she  could  be  removed  from  the  smoke  and 
smells  of  Factory  Lane  ;  and  what  sermons,  for 
strength  and  pathos,  would  not  he  himself  compose 
when  walking  bareheaded  in  the  open  air  up  and 
down  the  long  secluded  alley  at  the  back  of  the 
Villa !  When  he  thought  of  all  this,  what  could 
poor  Booth  do  but  thank  Mr  Wayne  for  his  kind- 
ness the  best  way  he  possibly  could  ?  But  Wayne 
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would  not  hear  of  thanks — the  obligation  was  his  ; 
for  how  could  he  be  responsible  for  the  house  and 
grounds  unless  he  put  them  into  trustworthy 
hands?  He  could  not  go  to  Meadow  Street  every 
morning  and  see  that  some  burglar  had  not  walked 
away  with  the  Villa  overnight.  But  he  cautioned 
Mr  Booth  that  he  would  be  remorselessly  evicted  if 
any  likely  young  damsel  were  so  far  left  to  herself 
as  to  select  him  for  a  husband — an  event  so  impro- 
bable that  it  need  hardly  be  taken  into  calculation. 
And  then  Mr  Booth  laughed,  and  said  he  was  sorry 
Mr  Wayne  had  mentioned  it,  for  it  would  be  some- 
what hard  upon  human  nature  to  wish  heartily  for 
his  friend's  happiness,  since  it  would  entail  on  them 
the  loss  of  such  a  paradise.  After  this  they  became 
quite  confidential,  and  exchanged  opinions  regard- 
ing the  office-bearers  of  both  congregations,  which, 
for  the  peace  of  those  worthy  brethren,  we  shall 
not  repeat.  And  finally,  Mrs  Booth  was  quite 
startled  by  the  appearance  of  the  unpopular  minis- 
ter in  her  husband's  company  in  the  little  parlour 
where  she  was  cutting  thick  bread  and  butter  for 
tea ;  and  still  more  by  Mr  Wayne's,  ready  assurance 
that  he  would  not  be  a  stranger  in  future  at  that 
family  meal.  The  half-finished  sermon  was  com- 
mitted to  the  grate ;  and  when  Mr  Booth  preached 
next  Sunday,  it  was  from  the  text,  "  Judge  not, 
that  ye  be  not  judged,"  and  his  discourse  was 
against  giving  place  to  censorious  and  uncharit- 
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able  thoughts  and  words.  We  are  not  sure  that 
the  Factory  Lane  congregation  relished  this  sermon 
as  well  as  the  preceding  ones  ;  but  of  this  we  are 
convinced,  that  every  word  came  from  Mr  Booth's 
heart,  and  that  the  sermon  was  addressed  more  to 
his  own  failings  than  to  the  errors  of  his  flock. 


II. 


It  was  not  without  a  remonstrance  on  the  part  of 
his  relations  that  Edgar  Wayne  was  allowed  to  give 
up  the  minister's  house  to  Mr  Booth.  Mr  Silas 
cautioned  him  against  Quixotry  and  over -gener- 
osity at  the  outset,  and  also  about  taking  up  too 
much  with  Mr  Booth.  Mr  Booth,  to  be  sure,  was 

a  worthy  man,  a  most  worthy  man,  but What 

this  "  but "  meant  could  be  gathered  only  from  the 
shrug  of  Mr  Silas's  shoulders ;  and  besides,  minis- 
ters were  commanded  to  be  given  to  hospitality, 
and  how  could  he  be  hospitable  unless  he  had  a 
house  of  his  own  ?  Edgar  laughingly  replied  in  his 
college  slang  that  "he'd  stand  his  friends  at  the 
restaurant,"  and  Mr  Silas  went  away  with  a  grave 
shake  of  the  head.  Miss  Patty  Wayne,  the  younger 
of  the  two  sisters — her  full  name  was  Patience,  but 
she  was  only  to  be  addressed  as  such  at  the  risk 
of  a  quarrel — chose  to  be  offended  because  Edgar 
had  upset  her  pretty  airy  castle  of  housekeeping 
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at  Meadow  Villa,  until  the  minister  expressed  his 
conviction  that  her  disappointment  was  altogether 
mercenary  for  the  loss  of  the  "perquisites"  she 
was  proposing  to  levy  upon  his  household  stores. 
And  so  Edgar  Wayne  settled  down  in  the  old 
house,  and  was  just  treated  as  he  had  been  dur- 
ing his  college  vacations,  a  large  parlour  only 
being  added  to  his  apartments  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  professional  visitors.  Miss  Wayne  had 
been  careful  to  inform  the  servants  that  Mr  Edgar 
was  now  the  minister  of  the  Meadow  Street  Chapel, 
and  that  they  must  be  careful  to  banish  the  re- 
membrance of  all  former  familiarities  from  their 
minds.  But  after  a  short  interval  of  doubtful 
suspense,  during  which  the  inmates  of  the  kitchen 
were  settling  in  their  own  minds  whether  ordina- 
tion had  wrought  any  notable  change  in  their  young 
master,  they  gave  up  the  pastor  in  despair,  and 
"  Master  Edgar  "  became  Master  Edgar  once  more 
in  the  Wayne  household. 

As  faithful  recorders  of  gossip  we  cannot  omit  to 
notice  how  the  society  of  the  Misses  Wayne  was 
courted  after  their  younger  brother  had  been  in- 
stalled in  the  Meadow  Street  Chapel.  Formerly, 
Mr  Edgar  Wayne  had  not  been  in  much  better 
repute  than  younger  sons  generally  are  with  fam- 
ilies that  have  marriageable  daughters ;  but  as 
minister  of  Meadow  Street,  with  the  prospect  of 
what  he  would  have  at  Mr  Silas's  death,  he  was 
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allowed  to  be  a  match  for  the  most  ambitious 
Miss  in  Lorton  —  ay,  even  ior  rich  Miss  Hoskins 
herself,  if  she  had  not  been  eight  years  his  senior 
and  so  plain.  And  this  was  the  reason  that  Miss 
Lane  ceased  to  call  Mary  Wayne  "an  upsetting, 
aggravating,  old  -  maidish  chit ; "  that  Miss  Ellen 
Chesham  now  managed  to  put  up  with  "  Patience's 
impatience "  and  fitful  temper ;  and  that  Miss 
Amelia  Fairley  came  weeping  to  the  sisters  and 
sobbed  forth  her  regret  that  those  odious  Miss 
Fentons,  with  their  tattle  and  gossip,  should  ever 
have  brought  about  an  estrangement  between  them, 
but  that  was  all  over  now,  and  they  would  ever, 
ever,  be  as  dear,  darling,  loving  friends  as  they 
had  been  before  in  the  old,  happy  days — wouldn't 
they,  dears?  Of  course  Mary  laughed  in  her 
sleeve,  and  Patty  declared  she  had  "  no  patience " 
with  such  sycophants ;  but  they  were  courteous 
enough  to  their  would-be  sisters-in-law,  and  rallied 
Edgar  merrily  upon  the  snares  which  were  being 
set  for  him.  All  the  young  ladies  in  Lorton  knew 
— as  of  what  piece  of  scandal  were  they  ignorant? 
— the  old  story  about  Edgar  Wayne  and  Millicent 
Went  worth.  Millicent  was  a  granddaughter  of  old 
Squire  Fernside,  who  had  lost  both  her  parents  in 
India,  and  had  been  brought  up  at  Little  Lor  tori 
by  her  aunts,  Miss  Jemima  and  Miss  Cecilia.  She 
had  attended  Madame  de  Mure's  famous  seminary 
for  young  ladies  along  with  Mary  and  Patty  Wayne, 
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and  the  three  girls  had  been  inseparable  friends, 
and  so  exclusive  in  their  attachments  as  to  occasion 
much  jealousy  and  heart-burning  among  their  class- 
mates. Dr  Caning's  Academy  is  just  across  the 
street  from  Madame  de  Mure's,  a  proximity  much 
deplored  by  the  precise  parents  of  Lorton.  It 
was  only  natural,  then,  that  when  Edgar  was 
promoted  to  a  tailed  coat  and  Dr  Caning's  sixth 
form,  he  should  show  off  his  gallantry  by  making 
love  to  his  sisters'  friend,  and  supplying  her  with 
an  escort  along  the  shady  road  to  Little  Lorton. 
By-and-by  it  began  to  be  pretty  generally  known 
that  Edgar  Wayne  and  Milly  Wentworth  were  sweet- 
hearting  ;  and  many  people  said  they  should  not 
wonder  though  a  match  might  come  of  it  some 
day.  But  the  young  folks  themselves  thought 
little  of  match-making  in  those  days.  Each  was 
quite  contented  in  the  assurance  of  the  other's 
love,  and  marriage  was  to  them  like  a  fairy  dream 
of  the  future.  But  years  rolled  on,  and  while 
Edgar  was  still  but  a  young  man,  and  an  under- 
graduate of  Cambridge,  with  no  definite  prospect 
of  settling  down  in  life,  Milly's  education  was 
finished,  and  she  had  now  been  waiting  three 
years  for  the  most  important  event  of  a  young 
woman's  life.  Possibly  Edgar  was  unconscious 
that  Millicent  was  no  longer  the  girl  whose  heart 
he  had  won  in  their  school -days,  or  perhaps  he 
looked  upon  their  engagement  as  so  much  a  matter 
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of  course  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
trouble  Milly  with  much  love  -  making  nowadays. 
Then  followed  the  inevitable  "tiff,"  Millicent  en- 
deavouring in  the  first  instance  to  stimulate  Edgar's 
passion  by  a  most  unfounded  charge  of  flirtation 
with  Letty  Lane ;  and  secondly,  to  excite  his 
jealousy  by  encouraging  the  addresses  of  little 
Cornet  Fernside,  a  kinsman  of  the  squire's,  who 
had  come  on  a  visit  to  his  relation  at  Little  Lor- 
ton.  But  Edgar  was  too  good-natured  and  care- 
less to  get  into  heroics ;  and  he  laughingly  con- 
fessed that  Letty  Lane  was  a  charming  girl,  and 
he  was  "  big  spoons "  upon  her — the  young  man 
had  contracted  a  disgusting  habit  of  talking  slang 
during  his  first  two  terms  at  the  university — and 
pretended  to  stand  in  great  awe  of  that  fire-eating 
trooper,  the  Cornet  of  the  Lightest  Dragoons,  who 
was  less  than  him  by  a  good  head  and  shoulders. 
These  stratagems  having  failed,  a  quarrel  followed, 
which  was  at  first  made  up  by  Mary  Wayne's  medi- 
ation. But  the  reconciliation  was  short-lived ;  be- 
cause Edgar's  letters  from  college  seemed  cold  and 
indifferent,  Millicent  broke  off  the  correspondence 
altogether,  and  Edgar,  in  spite  of  his  sister's  warn- 
ings, treated  the  matter  as  a  good  joke,  and  assured 
himself  that  all  would  come  right  some  time.  But 
one  day  Edgar  was  roused  from  his  torpor  by  a 
hurried  letter  from  his  elder  sister.  Millicent,  the 
writer  said,  had  been  with  her,  vowing  that  she 
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had  never  loved  any  one  but  Edgar,  and  that  she 
would  wait  a  thousand  thousand  years  for  him  if 
he  would  only  be  frank  and  loving  in  the  mean 
time,  and  assure  her  that  he  was  really  in  earnest, 
but  she  could  not  remain  longer  in  suspense,  and 
might  be  driven  to  do  something  desperate  before 
long.  Miss  Wayne  conjured  Edgar  to  write  to 
Millicent  without  delay,  for  she  dreaded  daily  to 
hear  that  the  poor  girl  had  taken  some  rash  step 
which  would  entail  a  life-long  repentance.  "  That 
wretched  little  Mr  Fernside  is  here  just  now,"  added 
she  in  a  postscript.  "  I  saw  him  driving  through 
Bank  Square  this  morning  with  Jem  Tylson  the 
horse-breaker,  and  I  am  sure  both  of  them  were 
tipsy."  Edgar  wrote  a  most  affectionate  letter, 
explaining  his  seeming  indifference,  and  begging 
Milly  to  believe  his  unaltered  constancy ;  but 
before  the  letter  could  have  reached  Lorton,  he 
received  a  marked  copy  of  the  *  Times '  contain- 
ing an  announcement  of  the  marriage  at  London 
— gossips  said  it  was  little  better  than  elopement 
— of  Lieutenant  Fernside  of  the  Lightest  Dragoons 
with  Millicent,  only  child  of  the  late  Captain  Went- 
worth,  second  in  command  of  the  Malwa  Irregular 
Horse. 

It  was  not  till  then  that  Edgar  realised  the  full 
strength  of  his  love  for  Millicent  Wentworth.  He 
could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  it :  that  Milly 
should  marry  anybody  but  himself  seemed  an  ab- 

s.s. — vu.  K  , 
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soluto  impossibility  ;  and  he  tried  hard  to  assure 
himself  that  it  must  be  all  a  mistake,  a  dark  unpleas- 
ant dream.  He  had  been  walking  up  and  down  his 
room  that  evening  when  that  copy  of  the  '  Times  ' 
was  brought  him,  and  the  dawn  of  the  grey 
October  morning  found  him  still  pacing  the  floor, 
epistle  in  hand ;  but  of  what  he  had  been  thinking 
during  the  long  weary  night  Edgar  Wayne  never 
could  tell.  Gradually  the  truth  impressed  itself 
upon  him,  and  he  saw  how  much  he  had  lost,  and 
how  culpable  had  been  his  self-security  and  care- 
lessness in  not  keeping  possession  of  the  warm 
heart  that  had  once  been  his.  Against  Millicent  he 
had  not  a  word  to  say,  and  he  refused  to  listen  to 
his  sister's  denunciations  of  her  levity  and  fickle- 
ness. He  knew  that  he  might  have  saved  Milli- 
cent, and  he  could  lay  the  blame  of  all  that  had 
occurred  upon  his  own  thoughtlessness  alone.  His 
love  for  her  had  never  for  an  instant  wavered ;  and 
even  now  that  he  had  hopelessly  lost  her,  and  love 
became  a  sin,  he  could  not  banish  the  remembrance 
of  her  from  his  mind.  He  thought  that  if  he  could 
see  her  once  more,  and  actually  assure  himself  that 
Millicent  Wentworth  was  now  Millicent  Fernside, 
his  passion  might  be  dispelled  and  his  feelings  re- 
lieved. So  he  went  to  Canterbury,  where  the  Light- 
est Dragoons  were  then  quartered,  and  from  tho 
window  he  saw  Millicent  and  her  husband  gallop 
past  for  their  afternoon  ride.  Poor  Edgar!  if  he 
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was  ill  before  he  was  worse  now.  He  saw  her  only 
for  a  few  seconds,  but  that  brief  glance  seemed  to 
reveal  charms  which  he  had  never  been  conscious 
of  having  noticed  before.  Only  one  thought  sus- 
tained him ;  he  saw  how  lovingly  Millicent  had 
smiled  upon  her  young  husband,  and  the  contem- 
plation of  her  happiness  made  him  more  than  half 
forget  his  own  misery.  If  he  had  married  Milli- 
cent Wentworth,  would  it  not  have  been  the  high- 
est aim  of  his  life  to  render  her  happy?  and  now 
that  she  had  found  her  happiness  in  marrying 
another,  should  he  not  rather  rejoice  in  her  fe- 
licity, and  lay  aside  all  selfish  feelings  upon  the 
subject?  This  at  least  was  what  he  tried  to  do, 
and  he  went  back  to  Cambridge  a  sadder  and  wiser 
man,  with  his  heart  refined  by  the  working  of  a 
hidden  sorrow.  He  had  wrecked  his  happiness 
upon  his  own  selfishness,  and  he  resolved  that  for 
the  future  he  would  live  less  for  himself  and  more 
for  his  fellow-creatures.  It  was  but  natural  that 
when  he  came  to  select  a  profession,  such  thoughts 
should  impel  him  towards  the  ministry  ;  and  his 
choice  chimed  in  well  with  his  father's  inclinations ; 
for,  as  Mr  Bartholomew  was  to  succeed  his  father 
in  the  Lorton  Bank,  it  was  the  proper  time  for  a 
family  so  eminent  among  Christians  as  that  of 
Wayne  to  give  one  of  its  members  to  the  Church. 
At  first,  after  his  disappointment,  Edgar  had 
been  reserved  and  gloomy  as  the  most  serious 
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member  of  his  flock  could  have  desired  ;  but  the 
natural  vivacity  and  kindliness  of  his  disposition 
soon  got  the  better  of  this  moodiness,  and  the 
concern  with  which  his  friends  had  watched  his 
sorrow  had  now  given  way  to  a  fear  that  his 
"lightness"  might  betray  him  into  the  commis- 
sion of  something  unclerical  in  word  or  deed. 
But  the  old  love  for  Millicent  still  lay  close  to 
his  heart.  By  a  tacit  understanding  her  name 
was  never  mentioned  in  the  Wayne  household ; 
but  his  sisters  took  good  care  that  he  should  not 
remain  long  in  ignorance  of  anything  relating  to 
his  lost  love.  Envelopes  addressed  in  the  old  fa- 
miliar handwriting  would  be  temptingly  displayed 
upon  Miss  Patty's  workbox,  and  full  opportunity 
would  be  afforded  the  young  minister  of  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  contents.  There  was 
little  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  the  perusal  of 
these  letters.  Each  told  with  less  reserve  than 
its  predecessor  of  Lieutenant  Fernside's  increasing 
neglect,  of  his  passion  for  wine  and  billiards,  and 
of  his  brutal  conduct  when  he  came  home  intoxi- 
cated from  mess  night  after  night.  Then  came  a 
long  pause :  and  when  the  correspondence  was 
next  resumed,  the  red  "  queen's  head  "  upon  Milli- 
cent's  envelopes  had  been  replaced  by  the  vermil- 
ion eight  -  anna  stamp  of  her  Majesty's  Indian 
Government.  The  Lightest  Dragoons  had  been 
glad  to  dispense  with  one  of  the  ornaments  of  that 
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distinguished  corps.  Lieutenant  Femside's  losses 
on  the  turf  and  at  billiards  had  been  so  great  that 
nothing  could  save  him  from  bankruptcy  but  an 
exchange  to  an  Indian  Kegiment,  and  most  of  his 
brother  officers  had  said,  "  Go,  and  a  good  rid- 
dance." Before  sailing,  he  and  Millicent  came  to 
say  farewell  to  their  friends  at  Little  Lorton ;  but 
the  lieutenant's  reputation  had  preceded  him,  and 
the  Misses  Fernside  made  little  pretence  of  wel- 
coming their  profligate  kinsman.  His  poor  wife, 
shamefaced  and  sick  at  heart,  avoided  all  her  old 
acquaintances ;  and  the  two  quitted  Lorton  "  with- 
out beat  of  drum,"  as  the  lieutenant  said — for,  brief 
as  his  visit  had  been,  he  had  found  an  opportu- 
nity of  contracting  sundry  liabilities  to  the  Lorton 
tradesmen.  The  letter  which  came  from  Garmpore 
to  Patty  Wayne  showed  that  things  had  been  going 
from  bad  to  worse  with  Captain  Fernside,  whose 
old  habits  had  broken  out  with  tenfold  vigour  since 
their  arrival  in  India  ;  and  Millicent's  health  was  so 
wretched  that  she  feared — no,  she  actually  hoped 
— that  her  misery  would  not  be  of  long  duration. 
And  in  the  postscript  was  a  last  sad  message  to 
Edgar,  which  the  writer  begged  might  be  faithfully 
delivered  to  him.  But  neither  Mary  nor  Patty  had 
the  courage  to  comply  with  her  request ;  and  this 
letter  was  not,  according  to  custom,  displayed  upon 
the  work-basket. 

"Do  you  know  who  is   coming  to  Lorton,  Ed- 
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gar  ?  "  asked  Mary  Wayne,  as  her  brother  came  into 
the  parlour  one  forenoon,  hot  and  tired,  from  a  long 
excursion  with  Mr  Booth  among  the  sick  and  poor 
of  the  Factory  Lane  quarter.  "  Of  course  I  do,"  re- 
turned the  minister,  stretching  out  his  legs  upon 
the  sofa  and  fanning  himself  vigorously  with  an  un- 
cut copy  of  the  l  Narrow  Magazine  ; '  "  I  had  a  letter 
myself  this  morning." 

"A  letter !  Had  you  a  letter?"  said  Mary,  open- 
ing her  eyes  wide  with  astonishment,  and  speaking 
very  slowly.  "  Poor  Edgar  !  I  hope  you  may  have 
strength  given  you  to  get  well  through  it." 

"  Thank'ee,  ma'am  ;  I  shall  want  it  badly,  I  know, 
if  she  is  half  as  pretty  as  she  used  to  be." 

"Edgar" — in  a  reproachful  tone — "you  really 
shouldn't  speak  of  such  things  in  such  a  way. 
What  could  people  think  if  they  were  to  hear 
you?" 

"  Why,  they  would  think,  I  suppose,  that  I  had 
been  too  rash  in  giving  up  Meadow  Villa.  But 
you  would  not  mind  having  us  in  the  house,  would 
you,  until  something  better  turns  up  for  poor  old 
Booth  ?  She  is  so  very  quiet  and  gentle,  that  even 
Patty  could  not  manage  to  fall  out  with  her." 

"  What !  live  together  in  this  house  ! "  cried  Miss 
Wayne,  starting  to  her  feet  in  horror.  "Edgar 
Wayne,  this  is  too  dreadful ;  it  is  absolutely  sinful 
in  a  minister  to  speak  this  way,  even  in  jest.  You 
ought  to  have  more  respect  for  your  sister,  sir,  than 
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to  mention  such  a  thing  in  her  presence ; "  and 
Mary  indignantly  gathered  up  her  work  and  was 
going  to  leave  the  room. 

"  My  dear  Polly,  stay  half  a  minute,"  cried  Edgar, 
with  a  look  of  amused  curiosity,  "  and  do  explain 
yourself.  What  would  be  so  dreadful  and  sinful 
in  Miss  Shillingford  and  I  staying  together  here, 
always  supposing  we  did  get  married  ?  I  don't  see 
what  there  is  disrespectful  in  that.  You  are  not 
afraid  she  would  cherish  designs  upon  your  house- 
keeping keys,  are  you  ;  and  that  I  would  be  aiding 
and  abetting  in  her  designs  ?  Was  that  what  you 
were  alarmed  about  ?  " 

"  Miss  Shillingford,  Edgar  ! "  cried  Miss  Wayne, 
turning  round  in  the  door  and  coming  back  into 
the  room.  "What  Miss  Shillingford?  whom  do 
you  mean?" 

"Why,  Edith  Shillingford— old  Shillingford  of 
the  l  Methusaleh's '  daughter.  Wasn't  it  of  her  you 
were  talking?  I  had  a  letter,  as  I  said,  from 
brother  Bart  this  morning,  and  he  says  that  he  and 
his  car  a  sposa  are  going  to  run  down  here  for  the 
Easter  holidays ;  and  that  they  are  bringing  the 
daughter  of  Bart's  senior  director  with  them  for  the 
express  purpose  that  I  may  fall  in  love  with  her : 
kind,  isn't  it  ?  Bart,  in  his  business  way,  gives  so 
many  details  regarding  the  young  lady's  prospects, 
that  the  latter  part  of  his  letter  reads  like  the 
money  article  of  a  morning  newspaper." 
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"  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  that  Bart  is  coming,"  cried 
Miss  Wayne ;  "  and  I  have  heard  so  much  of  Edith 
Shillingford,  that  I  am  dying  to  know  her.  How 
odd  it  would  be  if  you  should  fall  in  love  with  and 
marry  a  great  heiress  !  Why,  half  the  girls  in  the 
Meadow  Street  Chapel  would  turn  Church- women 
for  spite.  I  must  let  papa  and  Patty  have  the  good 
news." 

"  Wait  a  little,  my  dear,"  cried  Edgar,  catching 
hold  of  her  dress  as  she  was  hurrying  from  the 
room  ;  "  it  is  clear  that  some  one  else  is  coming  to 
Lorton  besides  Bart  and  Miss  Shillingford.  Now 
tell  me  frankly  of  whom  you  were  thinking  when 
you  tried  to  have  that  pretty  tiff  with  your  affec- 
tionate brother." 

"Oh,  Edgar,"  said  Miss  Wayne,  in  an  altered 
tone,  and  coming  back  into  the  middle  of  the  room 
with  a  grave  look  upon  her  face,  "  I  cannot — that 
is,  I  should  not  speak  about  it ;  and  yet  I  do  not 
see  how  I  can  help  it.  It  is  better  that  you  should 
hear  it  now  than  at  some  time  when  you  are  not 
so  well  prepared  for  it.  I  have  just  had  a  letter 
from  India,  then,  and  somebody  is  coming  homa 
very  soon." 

"  Millicent  Wentworth  ?  "  asked  Edgar,  with  just 
a  slight  swelling  at  his  throat. 

"No;  Millicent  Fernside,"  said  Mary,  laying  a 
stout  emphasis  on  the  surname — "  one  who  can  be 
nothing  to  you,  and  whom  it  would  be  well  that 
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you  should  meet  as  seldom  as,-  possible.  I  suppose 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  visit  her  at  Little  Lorton ; 
but  we  need  not  ask  her  here,  and  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  you  seeing  her." 

"Poor  Millicent,"  was  Edgar's  only  rejoinder, 
uttered  musingly  and  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes,  poor  thing,  no  one  can  be  more  sorry  for 
her  than  I  am,"  replied  his  sister ;  "  but  she  was 
terribly  imprudent,  and  is  now  paying  the  penalty 
of  her  folly.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why  some  girls 
should  be  so  mad  for  marriage.  I'd  rather  choose 
to  die  an  old  maid  any  day  than  marry  such  a  man 
as  Mr  Fernside.  Do  you  know,  Edgar,  that  he  has 
actually  beaten  her  ?  Yes ;  Miss  Cecilia  told  me 
that  he  came  home  one  night  from  mess  abominably 
tipsy,  and  slapped  her  on  the  cheek,  and  shook  her 
by  the  shoulder,  because  she  refused  to  ask  her 
aunts  for  money  to  pay  his  turf  losses." 

The  pastor  of  Meadow  Street  Chapel  checked  an 
exclamation  which  rose  to  his  lips.  It  was  inau- 
dible to  his  sister,  and  it  was  perhaps  as  well. 

"  She  could  not  have  come  home,  although  the 
doctors  told  her  that  she  would  not  survive  another 
hot  season  in  India,  if  her  aunts  had  not  assisted 
her,"  continued  Miss  Wayne ;  "  and  even  then 
Captain  Fernside  cursed  and  swore  because  he 
should  be  put  to  the  expense  of  giving  up  his  fur- 
nished house,  and  insisted  that  the  Misses  Fernside 
should  make  good  the  loss  to  him  before  he  would 
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allow  her  passage  to  be  taken.  It  is  horrid  to 
think  that  any  one  could  be  so  brutal.  Why,  he 
might  as  well  have  killed  her  at  once.  I  am  sorry 
that  she  is  coming  to  Lorton,  for  I  should  have 
liked  to  befriend  her ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  we 
should  encourage  her  to  come  here  and  you  in  the 
house." 

"  Yes,  Polly,"  said  Edgar  bitterly,  "  that  is  just 
the  way  of  the  world.  Summer  friendships  are 
soon  dispelled  by  the  chill  blasts  of  winter.  It  is 
very  easy  to  swear  eternal  affection  for  one  whom 
everybody  is  worshipping  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  tide 
has  turned,  when  adversity  has  supervened,  and 
the  world  begins  to  look  coldly  upon  your  former 
friend,  the  true  value  of  such  vows  is  speedily  dis- 
cernible. But  I  did  think,  my  dear  Mary,  that 
your  heart  would  have  preserved  you  from  such 
insincerity.  Think  how  much  a  woman  in  poor 
Millicent  Fernside's  position  must  want  a  friend 
whom  she  can  trust,  and  to  whom  she  could  open 
the  sorrows  of  her  poor  bruised  heart." 

"  How  can  you  be  so  unjust  ?  "  deprecated  Miss 
Wayne.  "  You  know  quite  well  how  I  loved  Mil- 
licent Went  worth,  and  how  gladly  I  would  give 
her  all  the  support  that  one  dear  friend  can  give 
another.  But  we  must  think  of  you.  What  would 
the  world  say — what  would  your  congregation  think 
— if  Milly  were  to  come  here  as  freely  as  she  did 
in  the  old  times  ?  You  really  must  be  careful  for 
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your  own   sake,   and  avoid  her  as  much  as  pos- 
sible." 

"  Thank  you,  Mary,  for  the  compliment  to  us 
both,"  replied  Edgar,  gravely,  as  he  rose  to  go. 
"  If  Millicent  Fernside  has  aught  of  the  modesty 
and  self-respect  of  Millicent  Wentworth,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  me  to  avoid  her ;  and  as  for  my- 
self, I  trust  to  refer  my  conduct  to  a  higher  criterion 
than  the  opinion  of  my  congregation.  If  I  thought 
my  counsel  or  friendship  would  lighten  Milly's 
burden  by  as  much  as  a  straw's  weight,  I  would 
call  upon  her  before  she  was  four-and-twenty  hours 
in  Lorton.  You  needn't  shake  your  head,  for  it 
would  only  be  my  duty,  and  God  would  give  me 
strength  to  command  my  feelings  while  I  was  en- 
gaged upon  His  work." 


III. 


About  Eastertide  it  was  whispered  in  the  town 
that  Mrs  Fernside  had  arrived  at  Little  Lorton,  and 
that  she  was  living  in  great  retirement  with  her 
relations.  Her  health  had  been  restored  by  the 
sea-voyage ;  and  Dr  Copeby  said  that  if  her  mind 
were  right  there  would  soon  be  little  the  matter 
with  her  body.  There  had  been  no  intercourse 
between  the  Waynes  and  the  Fernsides  since  Milli- 
cent's  arrival,  for  the  family  in  Bank  Square  were 
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completely  taken  up  with  their  visitors  from  Lon- 
don. Mr  Bartholomew,  the  heir -apparent  to  the 
Lorton  Bank,  had  not  at  the  outset  of  his  life 
walked  in  the  ways  of  his  fathers,  and  his  excesses 
had  compelled  Mr  Silas  to  send  him  away  where 
the  name  of  Wayne  would  not  be  disgraced  by  his 
ongoings.  So  to  Liverpool  went  young  Bartholo- 
mew with  a  credit  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum  upon 
the  Lorton  Bank,  and  his  stipend  as  sixth  clerk  in 
the  house  of  Dall  &  Gram,  the  East  Indian  grain- 
merchants.  Finding  this  wholly  insufficient  to  sup- 
ply his  wants,  Mr  Bartholomew  naturally  thought 
of  marriage ;  and  a  pretty,  penniless  day -gover- 
ness, who  was  lodging  in  the  same  house,  afforded 
him  an  excellent  excuse  for  "  tempting  Providence." 
On  hearing  of  his  son's  wedding,  Mr  Silas  prepared 
himself  for  the  consequences  of  this  folly,  whether 
they  should  take  the  shape  of  burglary  or  suicide — 
only  he  took  the  precaution  of  altering  his  will  in 
favour  of  Edgar,  so  that  the  reputable  house  of 
"  B.  Wayne  &  Son "  might  never  lie  at  the  mercy 
of  a  reprobate.  But  with  marriage  a  saving  change 
came  over  the  prodigal.  He  was  now  compelled 
to  be  careful  and  economical ;  and  as  he  had  all 
the  aptitude  for  business  that  belonged  to  his 
family,  his  rise  had  been  rapid  in  the  mercantile 
world,  and  he  was  now  secretary  to  the  great 
"Methusaleh  Life  and  Fire  Insurance  Company," 
and  a  director  on  the  boards  of  some  of  the  most 
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flourishing  concerns  in  the  city.  Mr  Silas  had,  of 
course,  altered  his  will  back  again  to  its  original 
form  long  ago ;  and  it  was  said  that  he  had  with 
difficulty  extracted  a  promise  from  his  son  to  give 
up  his  prospects  in  London  and  take  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Lorton  Bank  when  he  himself  became 
unfit  for  business.  Mr  Bartholomew  was  now  the 
great  man  of  the  Wayne  family,  and  all  the  more 
was  made  of  his  success  that  no  one  had  ever  ima- 
gined he  would  come  to  anything  good. 

Since  the  elder  son  had  become  a  family  man, 
and  the  secretary  of  a  great  company  in  the  City, 
he  had  come  to  Lorton  only  at  rare  intervals  and 
upon  flying  visits,  running  down  upon  a  Saturday 
and  returning  to  town  early  on  Monday  morning, 
in  time  to  wait  upon  his  directors  at  the  weekly 
meeting  of  the  Methusaleh  Board.  His  prolonged 
stay  upon  this  occasion  was  all  the  more  welcome. 
Mr  Silas — for  all  Lorton  continued  to  call  him  Mr 
Silas  still,  although  his  father,  Mr  Wayne,  had  been 
dead  these  twenty  years  —  monopolised  his  son's 
company ;  and  the  two  passed  their  days  in  the 
bank  parlour  discussing  the  money-market  and 
commercial  gossip  until  long  after  business  hours. 
Mr  Silas  placed  great  faith  in  his  son's  judgment, 
and  he  consulted  him  on  almost  every  venture  of 
importance,  quite  as  much  to  tempt  Bartholomew 
to  interest  himself  in  the  bank  as  that  he  really 
needed  counsel ;  for  Mr  Bartholomew  was  so  much 
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engrossed  in  the  affairs  of  the  great  Methusaleh 
that  he  hardly  condescended  to  trouble  himself 
about  humbler  undertakings.  Brother  Bart  was 
not  much  above  five -and -thirty,  but  it  was  his 
hobby  to  fancy  himself  a  staid,  respectable  middle- 
aged  person ;  and  of  all  the  fogies  at  the  Methu- 
saleh Board,  none  wore  his  clothes  of  a  more 
antiquated  or  formal  cut  than  the  secretary,  and 
none  of  them  was  graver  or  more  circumspect  in 
his  walk  and  conversation.  Mr  Silas,  who  was 
generally  considered  a  young  man  by  his  contem- 
poraries, could  hardly  believe  himself  to  be  the 
father  of  a  man  who  talked  of  being  elderly,  and 
boasted  of  a  little  bald  patch  upon  his  crown  of  the 
size  of  a  florin  as  a  proof  of  advancing  years.  When 
they  sat  down  together  in  the  bank  parlour,  Mr 
Silas  could  not  help  feeling  as  if  his  father  had 
come  to  life  again  in  Mr  Bartholomew,  and  as  if 
he  himself  was  once  more  the  junior  partner  of  the 
firm. 

On  his  part,  Edgar  did  as  much  as  could  reasonably 
have  been  expected  to  make  the  rich  Miss  Shilling- 
ford's  visit  agreeable  to  her.  What  time  he  could 
spare  from  his  professional  duties  he  devoted  to  her 
society.  He  drove  her  and  his  sister  Patty  all  over 
the  country  about  Lorton ;  he  got  up  a  little  picnic 
for  the  ladies  at  the  ruined  castle  of  Pottersfield,  near 
Hornham,  and  a  boating-party  in  Combeport  Bay ; 
and  he  devoted  his  evenings  to  their  society  in  the 
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drawing-room.  Edith  Shillingford  was  a  quiet, 
silent  girl,  with  a  pure  red  and  white  complexion, 
and  eyes  that  seemed  to  melt  as  you  looked  into 
them.  Both  the  Misses  Wayne  saw  at  once  that 
she  would  make  a  charming  sister-in-law  ;  and  many 
and  deep  were  the  plots  which  the  two  hatched  with 
Mrs  Bartholomew  to  bring  about  a  marriage  be- 
tween Edgar  and  the  heiress.  But  neither  Miss 
Shillingford's  winsomeness  nor  her  fortune  made 
the  least  impression  upon  the  minister's  heart,  al- 
though he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  Miss 
Shillingford  would  not  be  angry  although  he  were 
to  carry  his  attentions  further  than  mere  courtesy. 
Although  a  Churchwoman,  Miss  Shillingford  had 
waited  regularly  upon  Edgar's  ministrations  in 
Meadow  Street,  and  had  confided  to  Patty  how 
much  she  enjoyed  the  services,  and  how  eloquent 
the  sermons  were.  Patty  had  taken  her  to  see 
Meadow  Villa  under  pretence  of  paying  a  visit  to 
Mrs  Booth;  and  the  heiress  had  said,  with  a  half- 
sigh,  that  the  mistress  of  so  sweet  a  place  must  bo 
a  happy  woman.  In  short,  as  all  the  Wayne  family 
could  see  at  a  glance,  there  was  only  one  thing 
wanted  to  secure  the  match,  and  that  was  a  direct 
overture  on  Edgar's  part.  But  all  his  sisters'  hints, 
all  Mr  Silas's  suggestions,  and  all  Brother  Bart's 
naggings,  were  in  vain ;  and  Edgar  bluntly  told 
them  that  he  would  never  say  a  word  of  love  to 
Edith  Shillingford. 
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The  thought  of  meeting  with  Milliccnt  lay  heavily 
upon  Edgar's  mind.  He  knew  that  it  would  bo 
better  for  his  peace  if  he  were  never  to  meet  her 
again ;  but  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  turning 
his  back  upon  her,  now  that  she  was  deserted  and 
heart-broken.  He  had  sought  counsel  where  the 
best  counsel  is  to  be  found,  and  he  had  prayed  that 
his  steps  might  be  ordered  aright  to  do  what  best 
became  him  as  a  minister,  and  would  be  most  con- 
ducive to  Milly's  happiness.  He  was  quite  aware 
of  his  own  weakness  where  his  old  sweetheart  was 
concerned  ;  and  it  was  not  in  his  own  strength  that 
he  trusted  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  bravely 
face  the  danger.  His  love  for  Milly  was  as  intense 
as  ever,  and  he  knew  that  such  love  was  a  heinous 
sin — doubly  heinous  in  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
But  what  could  he  do  ?  Religion  does  not  petrify 
the  heart,  and  there  are  devils  not  even  to  be  cast 
out  by  prayer  and  fasting.  But  there  was  no  spot 
of  impurity  in  Edgar's  affection.  All  that  he  sought 
was  Millicent's  welfare  and  happiness  ;  and  that  he 
might  even  in  the  smallest  degree  contribute  to 
this,  he  was  prepared  to  place  himself  in  a  false 
position  with  society — to  run  the  risk  of  having  his 
motives  misconstrued,  and  to  bear  both  odium  and 
scorn  on  her  behalf. 

On  the  Sunday  after  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  call  at  Little  Lorton  without  further  delay,  he 
had  to  undergo  a  severe  trial.  As  he  raised  his 
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eyes  from  the  hymn-book,  they  fell  upon  a  face 
which  might  have  been  the  only  face  in  the  con- 
gregation, for  he  could  distinguish  no  other.  A 
sad,  pale  face  it  was ;  the  bright  red  cheeks  that 
had  once  belonged  to  it  were  blanched  by  the  fierce 
heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  the  clear  blue  eyes  were 
dimmed  and  sunken,  and  care  and  sorrow  had 
stamped  many  premature  wrinkles  upon  the  brow 
that  used  to  be  smoother  and  more  white  than 
Parian  marble.  It  was  a  trying  Sunday  for  the 
minister  of  Meadow  Street,  and  it  required  all  his 
resolution  to  concentrate  his  mind  upon  his  duties. 
Never  had  he  breathed  a  more  heartfelt  prayer  for 
the  divine  assistance  than  before  beginning  his 
sermon ;  and  never  had  he  felt  so  great  a  sense 
of  relief  as  when  he  had  brought  the  service 
properly  to  a  close.  It  was  no  feigned  headache 
that  confined  him  to  his  room  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  and  made  him  ask  Mr  Booth  to  take  his  place 
at  Meadow  Street  in  the  evening ;  for  his  head 
was  in  a  whirl,  and  his  heart  was  torn  by  the 
pangs  of  a  resuscitated  sorrow. 

At  length  they  met.  It  was  in  presence  of 
Millicent's  aunts,  and  the  greetings  which  they 
interchanged  were  of  the  most  formal  character, 
such  as  might  have  passed  between  persons  whose 
acquaintance  had  never  ripened  into  friendship. 
A  forced  conversation  was  with  difficulty  main- 
tained, in  spite  of  Millicent's  stiffness  and  Edgar's 
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shyness.  They  talked  of  the  weather,  of  Meadow 
Street  Chapel,  of  India,  of  everything  but  that 
which  each  knew  the  other  to  be  thinking  of; 
and  when  they  parted,  each  retired  with  a  heavy 
weight  at  heart,  and  bitter  feeling  of  the  im- 
passable gulf  which  had  sprung  up  between  them 
since  last  they  met.  As  the  Misses  Fernside 
were  members  of  the  Meadow  Street  congrega- 
tion, Edgar  had  always  been  a  regular  visitor 
at  Little  Lorton  ;  and  after  Millicent's  arrival  he 
continued  to  call  as  frequently  as  formerly.  The 
old  ladies  were  justly  incensed  at  their  kinsman ; 
and  knowing  the  deep  interest  which  the  minis- 
ter took  in  Millicent,  they  made  him  the  confi- 
dant of  all  their  complaints  against  Captain  Fern- 
side  and  of  their  doubts  regarding  their  niece's 
future.  Edgar  was  glad  to  think  that  he  could 
be  of  service  to  his  old  love,  and  that  he  could  do 
something  to  make  her  position  at  Little  Lorton 
more  pleasant  —  for  Miss  Cecilia,  whose  temper 
had  not  been  improved  by  a  little  disappoint- 
ment in  the  matter  of  Dr  Wordly,  the  rector,  was 
somewhat  fond  of  pointing  out  how  imprudence 
works  its  own  punishment,  and  of  grumbling  at 
the  trouble  which  Millicent  had  brought  upon  the 
family  ;  but  Edgar  interfered  with  ministerial 
authority,  and  recalled  Miss  Cecilia  to  a  more 
Christian  spirit.  At  such  times  the  old  maid 
would  almost  kill  her  niece  with  kindness  to 
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obliterate  the  recollection  of  her  petulance.  "I 
wish  she  had  married  you,  Mr  Wayne,"  Jemima 
would  say;  "but  you  are  much  too  good  for  a 
silly  girl  like  her.  I  wish  she  had  married  an 
honest  and  sober  crossing  -  sweeper  rather  than 
that  wicked  Dick  Fernside.  If  I  only  thought  he 
might  be  accepted,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  that 
he  was  dead  to-morrow.  Why,  then  you  might — 
but  it  is  very  wrong  to  think  of  such  a  thing,"  added 
Miss  Jemima,  checking  herself.  Edgar  knew  quite 
well  what  was  passing  in  Miss  Jemima's  mind, 
but  he  said  nothing,  and  changed  the  subject, 
although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  mind  fre- 
quently turned  to  the  contingency  of  Captain  Fern- 
side's  decease  putting  an  end  to  all  their  trouble. 
As  a  Christian  man  and  a  minister,  he  was  fully 
sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  this  feeling,  and 
strove  hard  to  conquer  it,  but  human  nature  was 
too  strong  for  him.  The  world  knows  well  how 
powerful  a  restraint  religious  principle  imposes 
upon  doing  evil,  but  each  one  can  only  say  for 
himself  how  far  it  prevails  against  thinking  evil. 

The  Waynes  soon  began  to  look  with  much 
anxiety  upon  Edgar's  frequent  visits  to  Little 
Lorton,  and  to  drop  broad  hints  about  the  scandal 
likely  to  arise.  Mr  Silas  said  he  felt  a  delicacy 
in  noticing  the  matter ;  for  though  Edgar  was  his 
son,  he  was  also  his  ecclesiastical  superior,  and 
it  is  hardly  the  part  of  a  deacon  to  criticise  his 
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minister's  conduct.  Brother  Bart,  who,  having 
been  a  scapegrace  in  his  youth,  was  naturally  very 
rigid  in  his  notion  of  propriety,  entered  a  special 
protest  against  what  he  called  Edgar's  folly. 

"  I  shan't  say  anything  about  your  neglect  of 
Miss  Shillingford,  although,  let  me  tell  you,  my 
dear  fellow,  that  such  offers  seldom  fall  in  the  way 
of  men  in  your  line  of  life.  You  don't  often  find 
a  Dissenting  parson  marrying  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  unless  the  lady  be  devote  ;  although,  mind, 
I  don't  mean  to  say  that  a  little  of  that  may  not 
be  a  good  thing" — Brother  Bart,  be  it  remarked, 
had  developed  Broad  Church  notions  since  he  be- 
came secretary  of  the  Methusaleh,  and  would  prob- 
ably have  abjured  the  sect  of  his:  family  but  for 
the  Dissenting  connection  upon  which  the  business 
of  Waynes's  bank  chiefly  rested — "  but  I  really  must 
blow  you  up  about  this  Little  Lorton  business.  Of 
course  there  is  no  real  harm  in  your  going  there, 
but  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  how  confoundedly 
people  gossip  in  a  little  place  like  this ;  and  there 
are  a  lot  of  fellows  about  your  congregation  who 
would  keep  you  in  no  end  of  hot  water  if  they 
only  got  a  handle  against  you.  Take  my  advice, 
and  don't  go  near  the  house  until  Mrs  Fernside  is 
away ;  and  if  she  were  a  prudent  person  she  would 
not  stay  long.  I  can't  say  that  I  approve  of  women 
leaving  their  husbands  in  this  fashion." 

"  But  Fernside  liad  behaved  villanously  to  her — 
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had  actually  beaten  her,"  broke  in  Edgar,  who 
could  never  bear  to  hear  Millicent's  reputation 
called  in  question. 

"  Umph !  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  Edgar, 
there  are  always  faults  on  both  sides  in  such  affairs ; 
and  what  can  be  expected  of  reckless  ill-assorted 
unions?  But  if  Fernside  and  his  wife  have 
quarrelled,  that  is  only  so  much  more  reason  why 
you  of  all  men  should  not  intervene  between 
them.  If  the  Captain  is  only  half  as  malicious 
as  Fetlock  of  his  old  regiment  calls  him,  he  is 
quite  capable  of  making  you  co-respondent  in  a 
divorce  case,  upon  no  other  grounds  than  your 
visits  to  Little  Lorton ;  and  you  know  the  bare 
rumour  of  such  a  thing  would  utterly  ruin  your 
clerical  prospects." 

"  Let  Fernside  do  his  worst ;  so  long  as  his  wife 
is  connected  with  my  congregation,  and  stands  in 
need  of  my  counsel  as  a  Christian  minister,  I  shall 
not  be  deterred  from  doing  my  duty  by  such  con- 
siderations." 

"  Oh,  of  course  if  you  look  at  it  in  that  way  there 
is  no  use  in  arguing,"  said  Brother  Bart,  with  some 
difficulty  repressing  his  inclination  to  get  angry ; 
"  but  there  is  another  thing  that  you  will  do  well 
to  consider.  All  men  are  mortal,  even  ministers ; 
and  every  one  knows  how  much  easier  it  is  to  get 
into  an  intrigue  than  to  get  out  of  one." 

"My  dear  brother,  I  cannot  allow  even  you  to 
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speak  in  such  a  manner,"  said  Edgar,  firmly. 
"You  are  quite  welcome  to  say  what  you  please 
about  me,  but  intrigue  and  Mrs  Fernside's  name 
must  not  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath.  The 
poor  girl  is  as  guileless  as  a  new-born  child." 

"Now  look  here,  Edgar,  and  don't  get  angry," 
persisted  Bart.  "I'm  your  elder,  and  have  seen 
twice  as  much  of  the  world  as  you  are  ever  likely 
to  see,  and  I  caution  you  that  you  run  the  risk  of 
getting  into  a  serious  scrape.  You  were  very  fond 
of  this  girl  once,  and  may  be  so  still.  What  assur- 
ance have  you  that  you  will  always  be  able  to  con- 
trol your  feelings  with  regard  to  her,  if  you  expose 
yourself  to  the  temptations  of  her  society?  Just 
think  what  a  little  matter  may  make  mischief.  If 
you  don't  keep  away  from  her,  mark  my  words, 
you  will  repent  it.  It  would  be  a  rare  windfall 
for  the  morning  papers  if  a  man  in  your  position 
were  to  come  up  before  Lord  Penzance." 

"  I  shall  never  avoid  any  temptations  that  come 
to  me  in  the  path  of  duty,"  replied  the  minister. 
"  This  poor  girl  stands  in  more  need  of  my  consola- 
tion and  advice  than  any  other  member  of  my  con- 
gregation ;  and  shall  she  be  denied  these  because  I 
once  loved  her  ?  And  what  I  lack  in  strength  will 
be  made  up  to  me,  so  long  as  my  sole  object  is  to 
heal  the  broken-hearted." 

"  Oh,  very  well  then ;  there  is  no  use  in  saying 
anything  more  about  it,"  said  Bartholomew,  going 
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off  in  a  pet.  "  Take  your  own  way,  and  take  the 
consequences.  I  shan't  be  so  ill-natured  afterwards 
as  to  remind  you  that  you  had  better  have  followed 
my  advice ;"  and  the  secretary  of  the  Methusaleh 
strode  down-stairs  to  the  bank  parlour  to  relieve 
his  spleen  by  disadvising  Mr  Silas  from  the  renew- 
ing of  every  mature  bill  that  came  before  them  that 
morning. 

At  first  the  members  of  Meadow  Street  were  so 
much  occupied  in  discussing  Miss  Shillingford's 
visit,  that  they  failed  to  notice  how  frequently 
their  pastor's  forenoons  were  spent  at  Little  Lorton. 
All  agreed  with  wonderful  unanimity,  after  hearing 
the  amount  of  Miss  Shillingford's  fortune,  that  their 
minister  was  likely  soon  to  become  a  benedict.  Mr 
Swift,  the  manufacturer,  who  had  a  marriageable 
daughter,  thought  that  nothing  tended  so  much  to 
diminish  a  minister's  "  usefulness  "  as  the  marrying 
a  stranger,  who  could  not  be  expected  to  take  any 
interest  in  his  congregation  or  his  work.  The  same 
gentleman  did  not  seek  to  dissemble  his  disgust  at 
Mr  Wayne's  marrying  for  money,  and  openly  hinted 
that  if  the  grace  of  God  had  been  the  quality  their 
pastor  was  most  anxious  to  find  in  his  future  wife, 
he  need  not  have  gone  outside  his  own  congrega- 
tion. Phillips,  the  chemist,  had  grave  doubts  as  to 
what  would  come  of  their  minister  marrying  with 
a  Churchwoman.  The  future  Mrs  Edgar  "Wayne 
must,  of  course,  conform  to  her  husband's  denomina- 
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tion ;  but  who  could  say  what  effect  her  Erastian 
tendencies  might  not  ultimately  produce  upon  their 
pastor?  Matters  might  soon  be  as  bad  at  Meadow 
Street  as  in  St  Augustine's  Chapel  at  Hornham, 
where  Dr  Courtenay,  the  minister,  had  inserted  the 
thin  end  of  the  liturgical  wedge  by  reciting  the 
Lord's  Prayer  at  almost  every  diet  of  worship. 
And  Goodsir,  the  grocer,  averred  that  the  minister 
would  not  be  a  Wayne  if  he  didn't  know  the  right 
side  of  a  shilling ;  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  did  not 
wonder  at  the  work  being  obstructed  when  the 
Babylonish  garment  and  the  shekel  of  silver  were 
concealed  even  in  the  pulpit  itself.  Even  Mi- 
Booth,  though  not  much  given  to  gossip,  had 
heard  the  rumour,  and  significantly  told  his  col- 
league that  his  family's  health  had  been  well  re- 
cruited by  their  pleasant  change  from  Factory 
Lane,  and  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  give  up 
Meadow  Villa  to  its  rightful  owner  at  the  shortest 
notice.  But  Wayne  laughingly  told  him  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  his  shifting,  and  promised  him 
a  good  six  months'  warning  before  he  was  dis- 
turbed. And  Mr  Booth,  as  he  paced  the  lilac- 
shaded  walks  of  the  Villa,  and  thought  of  the 
smoke  and  the  smells  of  Factory  Lane,  reproached 
himself  for  his  selfishness  in  feeling  glad  that  there 
was  no  immediate  probability  of  Wayne  taking  a 
wife. 

Not  a  word  had  ever  passed  between  Edgar  and 
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Millicent  regarding  their  old  love,  but  a  communion 
of  sorrow  drew  them  closely  together,  and  gave 
them  a  sad  happiness  in  each  other's  society.  At 
first  one  or  other  of  the  aunts  had  made  a  point  of 
being  present  in  the  drawing-room  with  Mrs  Fern- 
side  when  Edgar  called,  but  by  degrees  this  dread 
sense  of  propriety  vanished,  and  they  ceased  to  put 
themselves  about  for  the  minister's  visits.  The 
two  were  but  ill  at  ease  to  be  thus  left  alone,  and 
there  was  a  feeling  of  awkwardness  and  restraint 
between  them,  which  at  once  disappeared  when 
Miss  Fernside  or  Miss  Cecilia  added  herself  to 
their  society.  The  ice  was  not  yet  broken,  and 
each  shrank  from  putting  forth  a  hand  to  break  it ; 
but  they  well  knew  that  sooner  or  later  one  or  the 
other  must  speak  out. 

Half-way  between  Lorton  and  Hornham  are  the 
Pottersfield  brickworks,  where  Mr  Booth  had  a 
weekly  meeting.  Wayne  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  brickmakers,  and  liked  to  escape  from  the 
formal  and  respectable  Christianity  of  his  Meadow 
Street  adherents  to  the  rough  heathenism  and 
dogged  independence  of  the  Pottersfield  workmen. 
Poor  Mr  Booth  had  laboured  long  and  zealously 
among  them,  opening  their  eyes  to  a  sense  of  their 
guilt  and  their  danger,  and  telling  them  with  very 
little  reserve  how  small  a  chance  they  had  of  avoid- 
ing everlasting  perdition ;  but  his  labours  did  not 
do  much  good.  Two  or  three  of  the  more  serious 
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workmen  and  their  wives  were  the  only  attendants 
at  Mr  Booth's  meeting,  but  still  the  good  man  per- 
severed that  he  might  win  even  one' soul.  Wayne 
had  better  luck.  He  went  among  the  brickmakers 
in  a  frank,  unaffected  way,  carefully  eschewing  any- 
thing like  preaching,  preferring  rather  to  make  the 
men  talk  than  to  talk  himself,  gaining  their  confi- 
dence and  goodwill,  and  every  now  and  then  lead- 
ing their  thoughts  to  better  things.  Mr  Booth  had 
no  faith  in  anything  but  "  preaching  and  the  ordi- 
nances," and  was  inclined  to  look  upon  Edgar's 
intercourse  with  the  men  as  a  mere  waste  of  time 
in  idle  gossip ;  but  he  could  not  help  remarking 
that  when  the  "gen'leman  parson  chap"  was  ex- 
pected at  the  brickworks,  the  meeting-room  began 
to  offer  a  successful  rivalry  to  the  "Chequers" 
down  the  way. 

Coming  back  from  Pottersfield  one  evening,  when 
Mr  Booth  was  anxious  to  get  home  to  visit  a  sick 
parishioner,  Wayne,  presuming  upon  his  intimacy 
with  the  Misses  Fernside,  proposed  that  they  should 
take  a  bypath  through  the  grounds  of  Little  Lorton, 
which  would  save  them  at  least  a  mile.  It  was 
pleasant  to  change  the  dusty  turnpike  road  for  the 
crisp  grassy  footpath  under  the  old  beeches,  and  to 
catch  glimpses  of  the  setting  sun  through  the  breaks 
in  the  trees.  But  just  as  they  were  opposite  the  old 
manor-house,  Edgar,  who  was  walking  first,  gave 
a  start  and  an  exclamation,  for  straight  before  them 
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was  Millicent,  meeting  them  with  an  open  letter  in 
her  hand.  She  too  started  and  looked  about  her, 
but  there  was  no  means  of  evading  the  intruders. 
She  hurriedly  put  the  letter  in  her  pocket,  but  she 
could  not  conceal  the  red  eyes  and  swollen  cheeks, 
which  too  plainly  indicated  her  distress. 

"  Excuse  me  half  a  minute,  Booth,"  said  the 
minister  of  Meadow  Street ;  "  I  must  apologise  to 
Mrs  Fernside  for  our  intrusion.  I'll  be  after  you 
in  an  instant ;  "  and,  lifting  his  hat  to  the  lady,  Mr 
Booth  passed  on  and  waited  for  his  companion  be- 
neath an  old  oak-tree  some  hundred  yards  ahead. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  affliction,  Mrs  Fern- 
side,"  said  Edgar,  as  he  took  her  hand;  "I  hope 
that  nothing  has  occurred  to  seriously  disturb  you." 

"  I  am  very  unhappy,"  replied  she,  almost  chok- 
ing upon  the  words,  as  the  tears  again  began  to 
fall. 

"  Poor  Milly !  Heaven  knows  how  much  I  feel 
for  you.  I  have  no  claim  to  share  your  sorrow, 
but  gladly  would  I  bear  the  whole  weight  of  it 
myself.  Is  there  nothing  that  I  can  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  sobbed  Millicent,  "  I  am  so  miserable ; 
and  how  can  I  seek  sympathy  from  you  of  all  men 
in  the  world,  after  having  treated  you  so  badly  ? 
My  punishment  is  only  too  just." 

"  No,  Miily,  you  were  not  to  blame — it  was  only 
my  infatuation  that  has  brought  all  this  trouble 
upon  us,"  said  Edgar,  as  he  pressed  her  hand  ; 
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"  but  that  is  all  past,  and  will  not  recall.  Let  us 
rather  think  how  we  can  comfort  and  strengthen 
each  other  in  our  different  positions.  You  must  let 
me  be  a  brother  to  you,  Milly,  since  Providence 
has  denied  me  a  dearer  relationship.  Believe  me, 
there  is  nothing  in  man's  power  which  I  would  not 
do  to  secure  your  happiness.  I  loved  you  always, 
and  I  love  you  still ;  and  though  it  may  be  a  sin 
for  me  to  say  it,  I  cannot  help  telling  you  so." 

"  You  are  only  too  good,  and  I  am  utterly  un- 
deserving of  your  kindness.  But  oh,  Mr  Wayne, 
whom  else  is  there  that  I  can  confide  in  ?  " 

"  Call  me  Edgar,  as  in  the  old  days,  Milly ; 
remember  that  I  am  your  brother." 

By  degrees  Millicent  unburdened  herself  of  her 
troubles.  She  told  how  speedy  had  been  her  re- 
pentance when  she  found  that  she  could  not  give 
the  heart  where  she  had  given  the  hand ;  how 
keenly  she  felt  the  imprudence  of  marrying  for 
a  pique  ;  and  how  wretched  her  husband's  dissolute 
conduct  and  brutality  had  made  her.  "  He  cares 
nothing  for  me,"  she  said,  "  if  it  were  not  that  I  am 
to  have  Little  Lorton  when  my  aunts  are  gone ; 
and  I  think  he  would  have  been  well  pleased  if  I 
had  died  at  Bombay  when  I  was  so  ill,  if  he  had 
not  known  how  glad  I  would  be  to  get  rid  of  my 
wretched  life.  He  actually  took  money  from  aunt 
Jemima  to  be  kinder  to  me,  and  when  he  had  got 
it  he  made  a  point  of  treating  me  worse  than  he 
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had  done  before.  And  this  very  evening  I  have 
had  a  letter  from  him  telling  me  that  if  I  do  not 
come  out  to  India  in  the  beginning  of  next  cold 
weather  he  will  take  leave  to  come  home  and  fetch 
me.  I  suppose  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go,  for  I  can- 
not bear  the  thought  of  my  dear  aunts  being  mol- 
ested by  his  presence.  My  only  consolation  is 
that  if  I  go  back  to  the  East  I  shall  not  have 
long  to  suffer." 

"  No,  Millicent,  you  must  not  think  of  such  a 
thing ;  your  health  is  too  delicate  to  stand  the 
rigour  of  a  tropical  climate.  So  long  as  you  are 
with  your  aunts  you  are  safe  from  Captain  Fern- 
side's  brutality,  and  by  his  conduct  he  has  forfeited 
all  claim  to  your  obedience.  Whatever  comes  of 
it,  you  must  not  go  back  to  be  beaten  and  abused. 
Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when  your  husband 
may  yet  reform,  and  your  married  life  will  be  all 
the  happier  for  the  clouds  at  the  beginning." 

But  Millicent  shook  her  head.  "You  do  not 
know  how  bad  he  is,  and  how  obstinately  he  sets 
himself  to  gain  his  ends.  If  I  did  not  go  to  him, 
he  would  think  nothing  of  coming  to  Little  Lorton 
and  carrying  me  off  by  force." 

"Whatever  happens,  Milly,  you  will  count  upon 
me  as  one  who  would  do  anything  to  serve  you," 
said  Edgar,  raising  her  hand  to  his  lips.  "  But 
the  dusk  is  falling,  and  you  must  let  me  take  you 
home  ;  but,  bless  me  !  what  has  become  of  Booth  ?  " 
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He  might  well  ask  that,  for  Mr  Booth  had  waited 
until  his  patience  was  fairly  exhausted.  He  had 
coughed  as  loudly  as  good  manners  would  allow 
him,  had  rattled  with  his  stick  among  the  branches, 
and  had  walked  away  for  a  few  yards,  and  then 
stood  up  again,  but  without  managing  to  attract 
Mr  Wayne's  attention.  And  when  he  could  in 
conscience  stay  no  longer,  the  good  man  had  gone 
away,  shaking  his  head  gravely,  and  sorely  troubled 
in  spirit,  for  he  liked  not  this  familiarity  of  his 
colleague  with  the  officer's  wife. 


IV. 


It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  consterna- 
tion that  seized  upon  the  members  of  the  Meadow 
Street  Chapel  when  the  news  began  to  be  bruited 
about  that  their  minister's  visits  to  Little  Lorton 
were  much  too  frequent  to  be  altogether  proper, 
considering  the  former  relationship  between  him 
and  Mrs  Fernside.  It  is  always  difficult  to  trace 
a  scandal  to  its  source,  but  we  much  fear  that  good 
Mr  Booth  had  expressed  a  hope  to  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  that  Wayne  might  not  get  entangled  with 
Mrs  Fernside  again ;  and  that  the  worthy  lady,  in 
the  depths  of  her  gratitude  to  Edgar,  had  given  her 
gossips  a  bit  of  her  mind  about  that  "  odious  officer's 
wife,"  who  was  doing  her  best  to  inveigle  the  young 
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minister.  The  matter  soon  became  the  talk  of  the 
whole  town.  Propriety,  it  was  calculated,  had  not 
received  such  a  shock  since  silly  young  Miss  Spring- 
thrope  had  eloped  with  the  youngest  clerk  in  her 
father's  office  ;  arid  then  as  the  parties  were  Church 
people  it  had  not  mattered  so  much.  But  for  the 
minister  of  Meadow  Street,  and  a  Wayne  to  boot,  to 
be  involved  in  an  intrigue  with  another  man's  wife, 
was  enough  to  bring  a  signal  judgment  upon  the 
town.  Factory  Lane  was  not  slow  to  seize  upon 
so  good  a  ground  for  attacking  Meadow  Street ;  and 
thanks  were  fervently  returned  that  whatever  might 
be  the  demerits  of  Mr  Booth's  sermons,  his  moral 
character  was  at  least  irreproachable — no  one  hav- 
ing ever  so  much  as  charged  him  with  coveting  his 
neighbour's  wife.  Meadow  Street,  when  assailed, 
pleaded  the  groundlessness  of  the  accusation,  as 
well  it  might ;  but  among  themselves  the  members 
did  not  scruple  to  discuss  their  minister's  guilt. 
Mr  Swift  was  particularly  severe  upon  the  vices  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  on  the  lax  morale  that  prevailed 
in  the  exclusive  circles  of  Lorton.  society.  He  had 
never  had  any  confidence  in  Mr  Wayne  after  he 
had  found  him  out  to  be  a  tuft-hunter  and  a  hanger- 
on  upon  the  local  plutocracy ;  and  when  reminded 
of  Edgar's  labours  among  the  Pottersfield  brick- 
makers,  he  said  that  there  was  no  doubt  the  un- 
happy young  man  was  only  gratifying  a  natural 
taste  for  low  society.  What  interest  had  Mr  Wayne 
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shown  in  the  middle-class  members  of  his  congre- 
gation ?  He  had  only  taken  tea  once  in  his,  Mr 
Swift's,  house ;  and  as  he  was  the  father  of  a 
daughter,  Mr  Swift  was  thankful  that  their  inter- 
course had  not  gone  further.  The  novel-reading 
Misses  strolled  out  to  Little  Lorton  to  look  at  a 
walk  where  the  guilty  couple  were  said  to  hold 
assignations.  Match-making  mammas,  knowing 
that  marriage  was  impossible  between  the  parties, 
did  not  care  to  pass  a  hasty  censure,  but  signifi- 
cantly said  that  Mr  Wayne  would  do  well  to  settle 
down  and  take  a  wife  of  his  own  before  worse  came 
of  it.  The  better  men  of  the  congregation  who 
were  intimate  with  the  minister,  and  knew  him  to 
be  incapable  of  such  misconduct  as  was  laid  to  his 
charge,  warmly  took  Mr  Wayne's  part,  and  did 
their  best  to  stifle  the  clamour ;  but  even  they 
could  not  help  owning  that  the  minister  was  laying 
himself  open  to  misconstruction. 

The  Wayne  family  were  the  only  persons  in  Lor- 
ton who  knew  nothing  of  the  storm  that  was  brew- 
ing. They  could  not  help  feeling  that  Edgar's 
visits  to  Little  Lorton  were  attracting  notice,  but 
they  had  no  conception  of  the  malignant  flights  of 
imagination  of  which  Lorton  gossips  were  capable. 
Mr  Bartholomew  and  his  party  had  returned  to  town, 
and  Mr  Silas  felt  a  diffidence  in  interfering  in  such  a 
delicate  matter.  Mary  Wayne  was  the  only  person 
besides  Bartholomew  who  had  ventured  to  speak  to 
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tlie  minister  upon  the  subject ;  and,  trusting  fully 
in  her  brother's  integrity,  she  could  not  advise  him 
to  turn  his  back  upon  the  poor  defenceless  women 
at  Little  Lorton,  who  had  no  other  male  friend  to 
whom  they  could  confide  their  troubles,  or  from 
whom  they  could  seek  counsel  against  the  bullying 
blustering  captain  of  dragoons.  Miss  Wayne  was 
nearly  as  often  at  Little  Lorton  as  her  brother  ;  and 
calumny  declared  her  to  be  fully  worse  than  he 
was,  for  aiding  and  abetting  him  in  his  lawless 
passion. 

But  how  fared  it  with  Edgar  himself?  Where, 
alas !  was  "that  strength  upon  which  he  had  relied 
for  bringing  him  safely  through  the  fiery  ordeal? 
His  love  for  Millicent  had  now  got  so  much  the 
mastery  over  him,  that  he  seemed  to  have  lost .  all 
self-control  where  she  was  concerned,  and  to  have 
become  dead  to  every  consideration  that  interfered 
with  his  passion.  Thoughts  which  made  him 
shudder  were  constantly  assailing  him,  and  the 
strictest  religious  exercise  failed  to  dispel  them  alto- 
gether. And  yet  his  mind  was  pure — purer  far 
than  the  hearts  of  those  worldlings  who  were  charg- 
ing him  with  all  sorts  of  baseness.  Provided  Milli- 
cent's  happiness  could  be  secured,  he  cared  little  or 
nothing  what  became  of  himself;  but  he  trembled 
when  he  thought  how  much  he  would  sacrifice  both 
of  honour  and  reputation,  if  by  such  a  sacrifice  her 
happiness  could  be  promoted.  He  would  have  liked 

s.s. — vn.  M 
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some  trustworthy  adviser  to  consult  with,  but  he 
felt  that  whatever  advice  he  got,  he  must  still  hold 
by  his  own  course,  and  fight  Millicent's  battle 
through  both  scorn  and  infamy.  His  devotion  had 
made  the  old  ladies  at  Little  Lorton  ready  to  wor- 
ship him.  Everything  relating  to  Millicent  and 
her  husband  was  regulated  by  his  advice ;  and 
Indian  mail  day  hardly  ever  passed  without  a 
messenger  calling  at  Bank  Square  "  with  Miss 
Fernside's  compliments,  and  could  Mr  Wayne  be  so 
kind  as  to  favour  her  with  calling  at  his  earliest 
convenience?"  The  Captain's  letters  were  getting 
more  and  more  stormy.  He  saw  that  his  chance  of 
the  reversion  of  Little  Lorton  was  not  now  worth 
much,  and  he  determined  to  revenge  himself  upon 
the  old  ladies  through  his  wife.  If  Millicent  did 
not  come  out  at  once,  he  wrote,  he  must  take  leave 
and  come  for  her.  He  was  not  going  to  remain  a 
grass -widower,  that  she  might  enjoy  the  consola- 
tions of  a  Methodist  parson.  He  had  heard  of 
pretty  goings-on  at  Little  Lorton,  but  he  had  friends 
who  would  keep  an  eye  upon  them ;  and  woe  to  the 
person,  whether  man  or  woman,  who  threw  any 
stain  upon  the  honour  of  Richard  Fernside.  It  was 
then  cholera  time  at  Garmpore,  and  sad  work  the 
deadly  scourge  was  making  in  Captain  Fernside's 
regiment.  Walker,  the  commandant,  a  brave  man 
and  a  good  Christian,  died  after  twelve  hours'  ill- 
ness, although  he  was  to  have  left  for  England  by 
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the  next  mail ;  and  his  poor  young  wife  at  Torquay, 
who  was  impatiently  waiting  to  be  surprised  by  the 
colonel  bouncing  in  upon  her,  only  received  the 
news  of  his  decease.  Temple  and  Stokesby,  both 
excellent  officers,  soon  followed  ;  but  Dick  Fernside, 
whose  debauched  habits  might  have  been  supposed 
to  make  him  a  likely  subject  for  the  disease,  still 
gambled  every  night  at  the  mess-house,  and  cheat- 
ed young  greenhorns  with  bargains  in  horse-flesh. 
Did  a  feeling  of  disappointment  cross  Edgar's  breast 
as  he  read  the  obituary  in  the  overland  papers  ? 
Surely  it  was  a  mysterious  dispensation  that  cut  off 
good  and  useful  men  like  Walker  and  Stokesby 
— plunging  their  families  in  affliction — and  spared 
a  worthless  reprobate,  whose  nearest  relations 
would  have  been  thankful  that  he  had  come  to  no 
worse  ending.  But  although  he  groped  in  the 
dark,  Edgar  did  not  distrust  Providence,  and  looked 
confidently  forward  to  his  way  being  lightened  up 
for  him. 

But  the  great  crisis  impending  was  Captain 
Fernside's  arrival.  Edgar  had  fully  made  up  his 
mind  to  protect  Milly  against  her  husband,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  consequences  to  himself.  He  could  not 
conceal  that  a  scandal  might  ensue,  which  would 
place  him  in  a  difficult  position  with  his  congrega- 
tion, or  even  compel  him  to  give  up  his  charge  alto- 
gether. But  much  as  he  was  attached  to  Meadow 
Street,  he  would  gladly  sacrifice  the  living  rather 
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than  that  Millicent  should  be  without  a  champion 
in  the  hour  of  need.  What  he  was  to  do  he  knew 
not,  but  he  felt  that  his  place  was  by  her  side,  to 
ward  off  from  her  whatever  danger  might  arise. 
And  as  all  the  confidence  of  the  inmates  of  Little 
Lorton  rested  upon  his  friendship,  he  was  resolved 
that  their  trust  should  not  be  misplaced. 

Meanwhile  the  scandal  was  still  gaining  ground 
in  the  congregation.  Mr  Swift  had  raked  up  all 
the  available  evidence  against  the  minister,  but 
finding  nothing  supported  by  proof  beyond  the 
bare  fact  of  Mr  Wayne's  constant  visits  to  Little 
Lorton,  had  been  obliged  to  throw  up  the  case. 
But  so  indefatigable  was  that  gentleman  and  his 
colleagues,  Messrs  Phillips  and  Goodsir,  that  the 
heads  of  the  congregation  were  soon  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  popular  clamour,  and  a  "caucus" 
meeting  was  held  in  Mr  Swift's  counting-house  to 
consider  the  conduct  of  Mr  Wayne,  and  the  scandal 
occasioned  thereby  to  the  Church  and  to  religion. 
The  Hoskinses,  the  Lanes,  and  the  Cheshams 
attended,  rather  that  they  might  see  fair  play 
than  that  they  wished  to  countenance  the  popular 
clamour.  When,  in  spite  of  their  exertions,  a 
motion  was  carried  that  a  deputation  should  wait 
upon  the  minister  and  represent  to  him  the  congre- 
gation's anxiety  regarding  his  connection  with 
Mrs  Fernside,  and  their  wish  that  he  should  dis- 
continue calling  at  her  house,  they  took  care  that 
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Mr  Swift  himself  should  be  selected  for  the  un- 
popular mission.  A  second  meeting  was  held  at 
Mr  Chesham's  the  same  evening,  and  a  telegram 
was  despatched  to  Mr  Silas,  who  was  then  in  Lon- 
don, begging  him  to  come  home  upon  business  of 
the  utmost  importance.  By  the  exercise  of  his 
authority,  they  hoped  that  the  ground  of  offence 
might  be  quietly  removed,  and  Mr  Swift's  efforts 
to  make  mischief  be  happily  frustrated. 

Mr  Swift,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  postpone 
the  discharge  of  a  duty  to  his  fellow -members, 
especially  when  that  duty  was  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  the  faults  of  a  neighbour.  Next  afternoon 
he  waited  upon  the  minister,  and  with  many  ex- 
pressions of  his  own  regard,  and  of  the  reluctance 
with  which  he  had  undertaken  a  disagreeable  task, 
he  stated  his  errand.  Edgar  heard  him  with  a 
feeling  of  relief.  He  knew  Mr  Swift's  real  charac- 
ter, and  he  was  thankful  that  his  opponent  was 
one  with  whom  he  could  deal  in  a  firm  manner. 
Had  his  old  friends  Mr  Chesham  or  Mr  Lane  been 
the  ambassador,  he  would  have  been  put  to  a 
severer  trial. 

"  If  any  man  were  to  walk  into  your  office  and 
accuse  you  of  breach  of  trust,  Mr  Swift,  how  would 
you  act  ?  "  he  demanded,  after  his  visitor  had  pom- 
pously unburdened  himself  of  the  message.  I 
am  afraid  you  would  be  inclined  to  kick  him  down- 
stairs." 
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Mr  Swift  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  might 
be  tempted  to  such  a  carnal  act. 

"But  if  I,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  were  to 
commit  such  violence,  the  whole  world  would  cry 
shame  upon  me,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr  Wayne. 

Mr  Swift,  looking  uneasily  at  the  parson's  ath- 
letic proportions,  hastily  answered  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  a  minister  would  be  highly 
improper  and  unclerical. 

"And  knowing  that  my  hands  were  thus  tied 
up,  you  come  and  insult  me,  charging  me  with 
breach  of  trust  to  my  Master,  and  insinuating  that 
I  have  been  guilty  of  one  of  the  basest  acts  that 
a  man  can  commit.  Mr  Swift,  I  am  sorry  for  you. 
I  knew  that  you  were  one  of  those  who  held  the 
form  but  not  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  but  I  did 
not  think  that  you  were  capable  of  such  meanness 
as  to  insult  a  man  who  could  not  resent  your  rude- 
ness. Had  I  been  a  layman,  sir,  you  had  not 
dared  to  say  such  a  thing." 

Mr  Swift  began  to  stammer  out  incoherent  ex- 
cuses about  duty  to  his  fellow -members — welfare 
of  the  Church — zeal  for  the  cause  of  religion — no 
offence  to  Mr  Wayne — and  scandal  likely  to  arise  ; 
but  the  minister  sternly  stopped  him.  "Had  I 
the  slightest  respect  for  your  character,  Mr  Swift, 
or  if  I  thought  that  you  had  the  least  spark  of  Chris- 
tian kindliness  in  your  heart,  I  should  have  at  once 
explained  my  motives  ;  but  to  you  I  shall  only  say, 
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Tell  those  who  sent  you  that  I  shall  resign  my 
charge  if  they  wish  it,  but  not  as  a  guilty  person  ; 
and  that  I  decline  to  be  dictated  to  in  my  private 
affairs.  By  another  messenger  I  might  have  sent 
another  answer.  You  will  excuse  me  if  I  refuse  to 
discuss  this  matter  further ; "  and  holding  open 
the  door, "he  coldly  bowed  the  mortified  Mr  Swift 
out  of  his  study. 

In  a  few  hours  all  Lorton  was  on  fire  at  the  in- 
dignity offered  to  Mr  Swift.  He  had  been  actually 
turned  out  of  the  room ;  the  minister  had  set  the 
congregation  at  defiance — had  even  spoke  of  kick- 
ing Mr  Swift  down-stairs — had  said  that  he  would 
rather  give  up  his  church  than  his  mistress — and  a 
hundred  other  equally  wild  exaggerations.  Even 
those  who  had  been  inclined  to  take  Mr  Wayne's 
part  agreed  that  such  conduct  could  be  no  longer 
tolerated,  and  that  whatever  the  scandal  might  be, 
Mr  Wayne  must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to 
preach  next  Sabbath  unless  he  made  some  explana- 
tion and  apology. 

As  it  happened,  Mr  Wayne  did  not  preach  next 
Sunday.  Mr  Silas,  driving  home  from  the  station 
that  evening,  deeply  distressed  at  the  trouble 
which  had  come  upon  his  family,  saw  Edgar  walk- 
ing rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  Little  Lorton 
road.  He  stopped  the  conveyance  and  got  down. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  "  you  must  forgive  me 
if  I  speak  to  you  about  this  sad  matter.  It  has 
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given  me  a  deal  of  trouble  for  a  long  time,  although 
I  scrupled  to  mention  it.  Don't  think  that  I  doubt 
your  honour  in  the  least ;  but  really  you  are  giving 
serious  occasion  for  scandal  to  the  congregation, 
and  I  do  hope  you  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  cease 
your  visits  to  that  house." 

"My  dear  father,  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  de- 
cline. If  comforting  the  helpless  and  the  afflicted 
can  scandalise  any  one,  I  am  extremely  sorry  for 
him.  You  cannot  think  how  much  I  love  her,  nor 
what  I  would  sacrifice  to  make  her  happy." 

"  Poor  fellow ! "  said  Mr  Silas,  with  an  involun- 
tary sigh ;  "I  fear  you  will  get  into  an  awful 
scrape  with  the  world." 

"  God  can  put  me  right,"  said  Edgar,  bowing  his 
head  reverently  as  he  resumed  his  walk ;  arid  Mr 
Silas  returned  to  Bank  Square  with  a  heavy  heart. 

Edgar  strolled  on,  his  head  in  a  whirl,  hardly  know- 
ing where  he  was  going,  but  mechanically  following 
the  road  to  Little  Lorton.  The  night  seemed  to  be 
closing  around  him,  and  no  ray  of  light  showed 
where  the  dawn  was  to  break.  As  he  walked  up 
the  avenue  towards  the  house,  Robert,  the  garden- 
er, came  hastily  running  towards  him. 

"  Hi,  Mr  Wayne,  Mr  Wayne !  Miss  Jemima 
says  as  how  you  mustn't  come, near  the  house  if  you 
haven't  had  the  smallpox.  Poor  Miss  Milly — Mrs 
Fernside,  I  mean — be  mortal  bad,  and  Dr  Copeby 
have  been  with  her  all  the  afternoon." 
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"  Good  heavens,  Eobert !  how  did  this  happen  ?  " 
asked  Edgar.  "  She  was  well  enough  when  I  was 
here  last.  But  I  am  not  afraid  of  infection,  and 
will  see  Miss  Fernside." 

And  up  he  went  to  the  house  in  spite  of  Miss 
Jemima,  who  waved  him  off  from  the  drawing-room 
window.  The  old  ladies  were  in  great  consterna- 
tion. Millicent,  it  appeared,  had  been  visiting  the 
sick  child  of  the  coachman,  and  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  little  girl's  illness  was  smallpox 
of  the  virulent  type.  The  little  one  was  dead, 
and  Dr  Copeby  considered  Millicent  in  a  critical 
condition,  but  still  he  had  .hopes. 

In  spite  of  Miss  Jemima's  remonstrances,  Edgar 
insisted,  upon  seeing  the  patient,  and  he  was  at 
last  admitted  to  the  sick-room.  "I  should  not 
have  allowed  you  to  expose  yourself  in  this  fashion, 
Wayne,"  said  Dr  Copeby,  who  was  an  old  college 
friend,  "  if  I  did  not  think  you  might  be  of  use.  It 
would  be  well  to  have  a  minister  beside  her,  for 
though  I  hope  for  the  best,  I  much  fear  she  will 
not  get  over  it." 

Edgar  said  nothing,  but  something  within  told 
that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  death.  We  pass  over 
the  last  dread  scene.  Edgar  returned  to  Bank 
Square  weary  in  body,  but  much  relieved  in  mind, 
next  morning,  and  went  to  bed  at  once.  It  was 
three  weeks  before  he  rose  out  of  it,  for  he  had  in 
turn  been  seized  by  the  disease.  And  thus  it  came 
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to  pass  that  Mr  Booth  had  to  supply  the  pulpit  in 
Meadow  Street  on  the  following  Sunday. 

Mr  Booth's  discourse  will  long  be  remembered 
in  the  annals  of  the  Meadow  Street  Chapel.  "  Judg- 
ment sermons "  were  his  specialty,  but  on  this 
occasion  he  exceeded  all  his  previous  efforts.  The 
backbiting,  slandering,  uncharity,  and  ingratitude 
towards  the  best  of  ministers,  who  was  at  that 
moment  lying  at  the  point  of  death — nay,  might 
even  then  be  accusing  them  before  the  throne — 
was  heartily  brought  home  to  the  members  of 
Meadow  Street,  each  of  whom  felt  angry  with 
himself  and  more  angry  with  his  neighbour.  Mr 
Chesham  hurried  to  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  to  con- 
gratulate the  preacher  when  the  service  was  over, 
and  Mr  Booth  found  himself  for  the  time  the  idol 
of  the  aristocratic  chapel.  As  for  Mr  Swift,  he 
found  occupation  in  counting  the  "  offering "  until 
the  congregation  had  well  dispersed,  and  next  day 
he  went  away  with  his  wife  for  a  month's  change 
of  air  to  Combeport.  And  the  reaction  did  not 
stop  until  Mr  Wayne  became  the  most  popular 
minister  that  had  ever  preached  in  Lorton ;  and 
Bank  Square,  during  the  remainder  of  his  illness, 
was  crowded  like  a  market-place  with  those  who 
came  to  inquire  about  his  health. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

AWAY  across  the  Atlantic — past  the  busy  eastern 
states — past  the  great  lakes  and  the  fertile 
plains  of  Indiana  and  Ohio — past  the  great  rivers, 
tl^e  Mississippi  and  Missouri — past  the  boundless 
prairies  of  Kanzas  and  Nebraska, — the  giant  chain 
of  the  Kocky  Mountains  stretches  before  us.  Stu- 
pendous "snow-capt"  peaks  that  human  foot  has 
never  defiled — deep  valleys  and  gorges  as  yet  un- 
explored —  whole  districts  larger  than  many  a 
European  kingdom,  where,  save  some  wretched 
captive  or  solitary  trapper,  no  white  man's  face  has 
ever  yet  been  seen — where  but  lately  the  Eed  man, 
savage  though  he  is,  maintained  his  unquestioned 
sovereignty,  and  lived  as  his  fathers  had  done  be- 
fore him,  as  yet  undegraded  from  his  nomad  free- 
s.s. — vii.  N 
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dom,  and  his  worst  qualities  brought  out  by  his 
first  contact  with  civilisation  in  the  enticing  guise 
of  whisky,  small-pox,  and  rifle-bullets.  Had  his 
native  mountains  possessed  no  further  attraction 
than  was  to  be  found  in  magnificent  scenery  and 
an  unrivalled  climate,  he  might  have  remained  in 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  woods  and  fountains 
for  ages  to  come,  or  at  all  events  till  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  rich  farming  land 
still  unoccupied,  and  extending  through  the  central 
states,  had  been  brought  under  the  plough ;  but  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California,  the  settlement  of 
Utah  by  the  Mormons,  the  consequent  construction 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Kailway,  and  finally,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  enormous  mineral  resources  of  Colo- 
rado, Utah,  and  New  Mexico,  have  put  an  end  to  his 
empire.  The  Cockney  tourist  he  could  afford  to 
despise  and  possibly  eat — the  Western  trapper  he 
was  accustomed  to,  and  scalped,  or  was  shot  by, 
as  chance  ordained,  quite  in  the  natural  course  of 
events.  He  and  his  ancestors,  the  Utes  of  old,  had 
been  at  war  with  their  neighbours  the  Arapahoes 
of  the  plains  ever  since  the  nation  had  a  history. 
They  rather  liked  it,  and  there  was  every  reason  to 
hope  that  they  might  continue  "at  war"  for  ages 
to  come — till  one  unhappy  day  some  wandering 
hunters  found  "yellow  dirt"  in  a  little  branch  of 
the  Platte  Eiver.  Following  the  river  up  to  its 
source  they  found  other  great  beds  of  ore,  and 
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towns  sprang  up,  and  works  were  erected,  and  pits 
sunk ;  and  after  a  few  one-sided  battles  on  the  one 
hand,  and  equally  one-sided  butcheries  on  the  other, 
the  Indians  "moved  on,"  and  now  are  only  occa- 
sionally seen  where  but  a  few  years  ago  they 
roamed  the  undisputed  masters.  But  the  process 
of  "  moving  on  "  once  commenced  cannot  be  stayed. 
Ere  many  years  have  passed  this  hitherto  terra  in- 
cognita will  be  brought  close  to  us  by  the  agency  of 
railroads  and  telegraphs.  Already,  when  I  write, 
the  iron  horse  has  reached  the  foot  of  the  "  snowy 
range."  Mining  camps  have  risen  to  the  dignity  of 
"towns,"  and  new  camps  are  each  season  being 
formed ;  whilst  singly  or  in  parties,  prospectors  are 
busily  engaged  in  exploring  new  districts,  and 
registering  their  "  claims  "  to  any  of  the  precious- 
metal-bearing  lodes  they  may  discover.  These 
men,  gathered  from  every  nationality  under  the 
sun,  possessing  the  same  utter  disregard  of  conse- 
quences and  reckless  love  of  freedom  and  of  adven- 
ture, which  helped  the  founders  of  Kome  to  "  make 
a  success,"  form  almost  a  clan  by  themselves — a 
clan  bound  together  by  a  community  of  feeling 
and  taste  ;  many  members  stained  by  crime ;  most, 
characterised  by  the  same  rough  virtues ;  all  pos- 
sessing an  "  individuality  "  only  met  with  "  on  the 
frontier" — the  border-land  between  civilisation  and 
nature. 

Fate,  chance,  or  whatever  you  will,  has  thrown 
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the  writer  of  these  Hues  into  companionship,  and 
often  friendship,  with  many  of  this  clan.  By  the 
blazing  camp-fire  on  the  distant  shores  of  Nicaragua, 
or  in  the  lonely  glens  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  he 
has  listened  to  their  tales  of  privation  and  adven- 
ture. None  know  better  than  himself  how  futile 
the  attempt  must  be  to  depict  scenes  that  can  never 
be  depicted,  or  to  give  an  idea  of  the  wild,  stren- 
uous language  in  which  a  tale  is  told  by  an  actor, 
when  unconsciously  he  has  nature  "at  her  grand- 
est" to  form  a  background  for  the  picture  his  im- 
perfect words  would  paint. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  some  years  back  were 
fortunate  enough  to  see  Bierstadt's  "  Storm  in  the 
Kocky  Mountains"  will  remember  the  lake  —  or 
rather  lakes,  for  there  are  two  of  them — which  form 
so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  "middle  distance." 
They  are  called  the  Chicago  lakes,  and  for  a  certain 
wild  grandeur  of  surrounding  scenery,  are  perhaps 
unrivalled  in  the  world. 

On  the  north-western  shore  of  the  upper  of  these 
lakes  is  a  narrow  bay  or  inlet  almost  entirely  shut 
in  by  vast  "  dykes"  of  rock,  half  hidden  by  a  thick 
growth  of  stately  but  storm-worn  pines,  which  find 
roothold  in  the  interstices  of  the  crags,  and  grow 
thickly  above  on  the  shoulder  of  the  gulch.  En- 
closed in  this  natural  amphitheatre,  and  sloping 
slightly  upwards  from  the  lake  shore,  is  a  small 
open  space  covered  with  thick  and  velvety  turf. 
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Here,  during  the  fall  of  '65,  on  the  evening  of  which 
I  write,  were  camped  a  party  of  explorers,  seven  in 
number — four  being  white  men,  whilst  the  remain- 
der were  Indians  of  the  Ute  tribe,  who  had  been 
engaged  as  guides  and  hunters  to  the  expedition. 
Of  the  white  men  two  were  Western  Americans,  tall 
sinewy  men,  the  very  beau-ideals  of  the  frontiers- 
man ;  the  third  was  of  mixed  nationality — an  Irish 
American,  not  of  the  vile  Fenian  type,  now,  alas,  so 
prevalent,  but  a  wild,  hearty  good  fellow,  who,  im- 
pelled by  the  national  "  demon  of  unrest,"  had  spent 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  in  wandering  through 
America  from  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  San  Juan, 
sometimes  doctor,  sometimes,  as  now,  miner,  and 
generally  Ishmaelite.  Amongst  his  friends  he  is 
generally  known  as  "the  Doc,"  though  for  the 
outside  world  he  bears  the  name  of  O'Brien. 

The  four  explorers,  or  "  prospectors,"  as  they  are 
there  called,  had  started  from  Denver — then  a  mere 
camp — about  a  fortnight  previously,  and  working 
up  Clear  creek  to  its  junction  with  Chicago  creek, 
had  followed  the  latter  stream  up  to  the  lakes  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  and  had  now  for  several 
days  been  camped  on  the  spot  already  roughly  de- 
scribed, which,  being  naturally  so  secluded,  offered 
a  capital  camping-ground  in  a  district  where  the  In- 
dians, though  then  nominally  friendly,  were  rightly 
considered  neighbours  to  be,  if  possible,  avoided. 
The  days,  varied  by  an  occasional  bear-hunt,  had 
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been  passed  in  carefully  "prospecting"  for  indi- 
cations of  the  precious  metals,  which  were  then 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  spurs  of  Grey's  Peak. 
Hitherto  the  search  had  not  been  very  successful, 
but  the  explorers  were  full  of  hope  and  energy,  and 
forgetting  "  yesterday,"  always  thought  of  "  to-mor- 
row." The  evenings  were  occupied  with  the  usual 
routine  of  camp-life  :  supper  being  cooked  and  dis- 
posed of,  arms  and  accoutrements  carefully  looked 
to  and  cleaned,  a  small  ration  of  grog  would  be 
served  out,  and,  seated  round  the  cheery  crackling 
fire,  and  soothed  by  the  ever-to-be-commended 
evening  pipe,  the  hours  would  rapidly  pass  in 
social  chat,  varied  now  and  then  by  some  tale  of 
wild  adventure,  in  which  the  narrator  was  generally 
a  witness,  if  not  indeed  a  participator,  till,  tired 
with  the  day's  work,  or  warned  by  the  night  chill 
of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  one  and  all,  with  feet 
turned  towards  the  fire,  drop  asleep,  each  rolled  in 
his  blanket  or  buffalo-robe,  trusting  the  safety  of 
the  camp  to  the  watchfulness  of  two  gaunt  dogs, 
whose  quickness  of  ear,  however,  would  scarcely  be 
surpassed  by  that  possessed  by  the  Indian  braves, 
who  sleep,  or  appear  to  sleep,  equally  soundly 
with  their  white  allies.  Such  the  scene  and  such 
the  actors  whom  the  writer  would  introduce  to 
you. 
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"  It  must  have  been  in  J55  or  '56,"  began  the 
Doctor,  pushing  with  the  toe  of  his  boot  a  log- 
further  into  the  fire,  and  hurling  after  it  the  stump 
of  his  cigar,  "when  I  made  my  first  voyage  as 
ship's  surgeon.  I  was  only  a  young  shaver  then, 
and  knew  no  more  about  l  surgery '  than  I  had 
picked  up  at  home  in  the  old  country,  where  my 
old  dad  kept  a  druggist's  store.  I  could  'bleed' 
with  a  penknife,  and  draw  a  tooth  with  a  bullet- 
mould,  make  a  real  stinging  mustard-plaster,  or  tie 
up  a  broken  head  (I  learned  to  do  that  same  at  the 
Galway  elections) ;  and  to  that  last  accomplishment 
I  owed  my  first  rise  in  life,  and  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession. It  happened  in  this  way :  I  was  one  fine 
morning  wandering  about  the  quays  at  Boston, 
looking  at  the  ships,  and  wondering  which  of  them 
came  from  old  Ireland.  I  was  jingling  in  my  pocket 
the  last  three  dimes  I  had  in  the  world,  and  think- 
ing, maybe,  that  I  had  better  just  *  take  a  drink  for 
luck,'  when  what  should  I  see  coming  towards  me 
on  the  side  walk  but  a  couple  of  men,  discoursing 
away  like  a  brace  of  half -boiled  lobsters.  Well, 
naturally  I  pulled  up  to  see  the  fun.  One  was  a 
big  red-faced  pimply  young  man  in  black,  the  other 
a  lathy  individual  in  a  broad  Panama  hat,  and  other- 
wise dressed  like  a  ship's  skipper.  When  just  as 
they  came  abreast  of  me,  the  pimply-faced  chap, 
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who  seemed  the  cussiest  of  the  two,  let  fly,  and  hit 
the  skipper  an  all -rounder  under  the  ear,  which 
sent  him  staggering.  In  a  moment,  however,  he 
recovered  himself,  and  whipping  out  a  l  bowie '  went 
at  the  other ;  but  the  black  and  purple  boy  was  too 
quick  for  him,  and  seeing  the  knife,  picked  up  a 
broken  stave  of  an  old  cask  which  was  handy,  and 
let  the  skipper  '  have  it'  straight  on  the  top  of  his 
head  as  he  rushed  in ;  down  he  went  all  in  a  heap 
in  the  mud,  and  no  wonder,  for  it  was  as  illigant  a 
rap  as  I  had  seen  given  in  the  country.  I  felt 
quite  kindly  to  the  big  man  when  I  saw  it,  and 
would  not  have  minded  taking  a  drink  with  him ; 
but  I  fancy  he  thought  he  had  killed  the  skipper 
outright,  for,  after  one  look  at  him,  he  took  to  his 
heels,  and  I  never  saw  him  again. 

"Well,  I  lifted  up  the  dead  man  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  two  or  three  sailors  helping,  we  carried 
him  on  board  a  barque  which  lay  alongside,  and 
which  chanced  to  be  his  own  command.  We  carried 
him  down  to  the  cabin. 

" l  Where's  the  Doc  ? '  sings  out  the  chief  mate, 
who  came  up  from  the  hold  just  as  we  laid  him  out 
on  the  table. 

"  *  Doc  be  durned,'  says  one  of  the  men ;  '  it  was 
him  as  gived  old  demijohn  that  crack  on  the  sconce. 
I  seed  him.' 

"  Now,  thought  I,  here's  my  chance. 

"  *  No  need  of  another  medical  man,  my  boys/ 
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remarked  I  (splashing  some  water  in  the  skipper's 
face).  *  I  am  a  medical  man  myself,  and  will  attend 
to  the  case/ 

"  I  don't  think  they  quite  believed  me  ;  but  they 
did  as  I  told  them,  and  brought  me  some  more 
water,  a  basin,  and  a  pair  of  scissors.  I  soon  had 
the  hair  clipped  away  (the  barrel  stave  had  made  a 
baddish  cut),  and  set  to  work  to  dress  the  wound. 
1  Now,'  said  I,  'bring  me  some  whisky.'  The  steward 
did  so,  and  I  poured  a  little  into  the  cut  (for  there 
is  nothing  like  spirits  for  a  broken  head) ;  but  I 
didn't  waste  much  on  his,  but  drank  off  the  rest 
myself,  and  a  tidy  drop  it  was.  '  Guess  that  'ere 
Doc  was  raised  where  they  made  good  medicine,' 
grumbled  the  mate  :  '  shouldn't  mind  being  a  bit  ill 
myself.'  I  finished  dressing  the  wound,  and  was 
beginning  to  feel  rather  scared,  for  the  skipper  had 
been  insensible  for  wellnigh  half  an  hour ;  and  I 
was  just  settling  in  my  mind  that  it  would  be  as 
well  to  bleed  him  and  put  a  mustard-poultice  on  his 
stomach,  when  he  began  to  come  to,  and  opened 
his  eyes.  After  a  bit  he  seemed  to  know  where  he 
was,  and  asked  for  a  drink.  This  I  gave  him, — 
whisky  as  before — only  this  time  inside  of  his  head 
instead  of  out ;  then  we  put  him  into  his  bunk,  and 
he  went  to  sleep.  As  it  was  clearly  my  duty  under 
these  critical  circumstances  to  keep  an  eye  on  my 
patient,  I  decided  not  to  leave  the  ship.  I  called 
the  steward  and  explained  to  him  that,  as  the  cap- 
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tain  might  awake  at  any  moment  and  require  my 
services,  I  would  risk  leaving  my  other  patients 
unvisited  for  the  day,  and  remain  with  him.  I 
fancy  the  steward  did  not  quite  believe  in  my 
patients,  but  he  got  me  some  dinner,  and  that  was 
the  main  point.  Towards  three  o'clock  the  skipper 
awoke,  and  called  the  steward,  with  whom  I  left 
him.  He  soon  tumbled  out  of  his  bunk  and  joined 
me  in  the  saloon.  'Good  morning,  sir.  The 
steward  tells  me  that  you  are  the  doctor  who  fixed 
up  my  head  a  while  ago,  and  helped  to  carry  me  in 
when  that  all-fired  villain  had  nearly  murdered  me.' 
I  bowed,  and  replied  that  I  had  had  that  pleasure. 
There  was  a  bit  of  a  pause,  during  which  I  felt 
that  the  skipper  was  taking  my  measure,  then  he 
broke  in — 'Now,  you'll  be  Irish?'  'I  am,  sir; 
county  Kildare.'  'And  you'll  not  have  been  long 
in  the  States?'  'Four  months  only,7  I  replied. 
'  Well,  and  what  air  you  agoing  to  do  ?  You  have 
done  me  a  good  turn,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  due 
you  one  if  I  can.'  This  rather  put  me  on  my  guard, 
as  I  fancied  I  saw  an  intention  to  defraud  me  of  (as 
I  considered)  my  well-earned  fee.  '  Well,'  said  I, 
'  I  am  at  present  practising  as  a  surgeon'  (that,  you 
see,  was  safe  enough  ;  for  hadn't  I  dressed  his  head 
not  three  hours  before).  'That  won't  pay,'  an- 
swered he  ;  '  you'll  find  there  are  a  sight  too  many 
docs  in  this  location  for  a  free  country,  and  there 
are  some  of  'em  we  could  very  well  do  without,  I 
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guess '  (this  he  hissed  through  his  teeth,  evidently 
having  a  lively  recollection  of  some  of  his  latest 
transactions  with  a  member  of  the  medical  staff1). 
Then  he  continued — 'Now,  you'll  not  find  dollars 
very  plentiful  here  away,  I'll  be  bound.'  I  ad- 
mitted that  I  had  not  yet  made  that  discovery. 
'  Have  you  been  to  sea  ? '  I  reminded  him  that  the 
overland  route  to  America  from  Ireland  was  not  as 
yet  much  used.  Though  vague,  this  answer  seemed 
to  satisfy  him,  for  he  came  to  the  point  at  once. 
1  Say,  now,  stranger,  will  the  surgeon's  berth  of  this 
'ere  barque  suit  you?  'coz  I'm  bound  to  sail  to- 
morrow, and  it  is  not  likely  that  I  shall  set  eyes  on 
that  durned  doc  of  mine  again  ;  if  I  due '  (and  he 
whistled  softly).  I  was  expressing  my  willingness 
to  accept  of  his  offer,  when  he  added  carelessly  (at 
the  same  time  giving  me  a  sharp  glance) — 'You 
have  your  papers  all  correct,  stranger,  of  course  ? ' 
"  I  had  to  admit  that  I  had  not — had  left  them  in 
Ireland.  This  statement  the  worthy  skipper  re- 
ceived with  another  whistle  of  very  different  tone. 
"  '  You  have  passed  your  examination,  though  ? ' 
"  '  Sure  and  I  have,'  said  I,  boldly.  That  again 
was  thrue  as  gospel,  for  hadn't  I  passed  last  in  my 
class  for  English  composition,  and  didn't  I  remem- 
ber that  same  well,  by  rayson  that  my  dad  gave 
me  such  a  larruping  that  evening,  when  I  came 
home  and  told  him  that  I  had  run  away  before  the 
rest  of  the  examinations  came  on ;  for  what  between 
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bateing  at  school  and  bateing  at  home,  I  wouldn't 
have  had  a  sound  bone  in  my  body  to  sit  down 
upon  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

" '  Now,  young  man,'  said  the  skipper,  reaching 
down  two  tumblers  from  a  shelf,  '  I  think  we  can 
due  business.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  your  papers, 
you  see  I  can't  well  give  you  the  surgeon's  berth 
or  pay,  but  I  can  take  you  as  surgeon's  assistant. 
I  sail  for  Colon  to-morrow,  and  so,  if  you  fancy  the 
trip,  I'll  give  30  dollars  and  board  you  ;  for  you  see 
I'd  like  to  due  you  a  good  turn,  /  would.' 

"  I  didn't  long  hesitate,  for  the  offer,  though  not 
much,  was  better  than  a  '  poke  in  the  eye  with  a 
tarry  stick,'  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  I  walked 
out  of  the  cabin  the  better  by  a  glass  of  '  old  rye,' 
and  a  slip  of  paper  appointing  me  surgeon's  assist- 
ant to  the  barque  Flying  Cloud  of  Boston,  U.S.,  Cap- 
tain Jackson.  (I  afterwards  found  out  that  that  cute 
old  sea-dog  had  represented  me  to  the  owners  as  an 
experienced  surgeon  en  route  to  Lima,  whom  he  had 
engaged  for  the  trip  at  180  dollars,  and  free  passage, 
thus  clearing  a  bonus  for  himself  of  150  dollars.) 

"I  found  the  Flying  Cloud  a  roomy  barque  of 
some  850  tons,  her  cargo  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  railway  plant,  &c. ;  and  in  addition  to  the  regular 
crew  and  officers,  he  had  on  board  about  a  dozen 
passengers,  mostly  all  clerks  and  employes  of  the 
Panama  Railway  Company.  Nothing  of  importance 
occurred  during  the  voyage  except  the  death  of  one 
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of  the  seamen.  I  don't  know  what  the  poor  fellow 
died  of,  but  I  did  my  best  for  him,  bleeding  him 
every  morning,  and  putting  a  mustard-plaster  on 
his  stomach  every  night ;  but  he  would  die  in  spite 
of  all  I  could  do,  just  before  we  reached  Aspinwall. 
When  we  got  in,  the  skipper  and  I  fell  out,  so  much 
so  that  I  swore  I  would  never  enter  his  ship  again. 
He  told  me  to  be  off  at  once,  and  be  thankful  that 
he  didn't  hand  me  over  to  the  police  for  an  impos- 
tor ;  for,  says  he,  '  Young  man,  I  guess  you're  no 
doc  at  all,  and  know  no  more  about  surgery  than 
the  vet.  "  down  east,"  who  knew  no  more  about 
horse-flesh  than  how  to  "  fix  "  up  a  Colt's  revolver  ; 
and,'  added  he,  *  I  shouldn't  be  doing  my  duty  to 
my  owners  if  I  didn't  withhold  your  pay,  for  durn 
me  if  you  have  earned  a  red  cent  of  it. 

"I  confess  this  made  me  uncommon  wrathy.  Still, 
unluckily  for  me,  I  didn't  feel  quite  safe  as  to  my 
treatment  of  the  poor  fellow  who  died,  and  I  think 
old  Jackson  knew  I  daren't  say  much ;  so  I  had  to 
'  cave  in,'  and  the  skipper  fingered  my  30  dollars,  and 
landed  me  and  my  bag  on  the  wharf  at  Aspinwall, 
without  a  dime  to  buy  a  drink  with.  So  I  reckon 
the  old  man  cleared  150  dollars,  and  got  himself 
and  crew  doctored  for  nothing,  all  in  return  for  his 
generosity  in  giving  me  assistant-surgeon's  berth." 

"Good  man,"  put  in  Goldey  Hall,  one  of  the 
party,  approvingly,  "  now  I  guess  if  we  had  a  gold 
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mine  here  away,  which  would  run  about  one-tenth 
to  the  ton,  and  which  we  kinder  thought  advan- 
tageous to  part  with  to  one  of  your  British  joint- 
stock  companies,  that  friend  of  yours,  Doc,  Hhe 
skipper,'  is  just  the  man  I  would  like  to  make 
promoter  or  secretary,  or  whatever  you  calls  the 
beggar  who  draws  up  the  prospectus.  You  don't 
happen  to  know  where  your  friend  breathes  now, 
do  you,  Doc?" 

"  No,  not  I ;  but  it's  ten  years  ago  now,  and  he's 
gone  under,  maybe." 

"Pity  that,"  muttered  Hall,  lighting  another  cigar. 

A  couple  of  fresh  logs  are  pitched  into  the  fire, 
which  has  burnt  low  during  the  Doc's  story.  Up 
shoots  the  bright  flame,  throwing  a  broad  circle  of 
light  round  the  encampment,  lighting  up  the  grey 
rocks  and  solemn  storm-worn  pines,  and  sparkling 
brightly  on  the  rippling  waves  of  the  lake,  which 
lap  softly  on  the  white  sand  at  our  feet.  Further 
out,  beyond  the  feathery  branches  of  a  great  tree 
which  overhangs  the  water,  the  silent  lake  lies 
gleaming  in  the  cold  white  moonlight,  the  distant 
land  shrouded  by  a  bank  of  white  mist.  Night  has 
always  a  charm  of  beauty  all  its  own  ;  and  where  is 
that  charm  more  powerfully  felt  than  here  in  our 
solitary  unnamed  camp  !  Little,  however,  does  Dr 
O'Brien  think  or  care  about  the  "  surroundings,"  as 
he  pours  himself  out  what  Goldey  Hall  aptly  de- 
scribes as  a  "  full-grown  man's  drink ; "  and  after 
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having  refreshed  his  inner  man,  continues  unreel- 
ing his  yarn. 

"  It  was  a  mighty  lucky  thing  for  me  that  none 
of  the  passengers  had  been  ill,  or  they  might  not 
have  had  such  kind  feelings  towards  me.  As  it 
was,  they  thought  I  had  been  very  hardly  used, 
and  made  up  a  subscription  for  me,  giving  me 
enough  to  take  me  to  Panama,  where  I  might 
possibly  find  employment.  I  won't  tell  you  of  the 
shifts  I  was  put  to  for  some  time  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  I  have  heard  say  the  meanest  thing 
a  white  man  was  ever  known  to  do  was  to  rob  a 
little  nigger  boy  (who  hadn't  a  stitch  on  him  to 
steal)  of.  a  half-chewed  lozenge — but  I  won't  swear 
to  the  truth  of  that ;  anyhow,  I  know  a  white  man 
will  do  plaguey  mean  things,  and  eat  plaguey  mean 
things  too  when  pushed  to  it.  Well,  as  I  was 
saying,  I  contrived  to  keep  my  joints  hanging 
together  (and  that  was  about  all),  till  at  length  I 
was  lucky  enough  to  catch  a  real  hot  typhus  fever, 
and  was  taken  to  hospital.  That  fever  saved  my 
life,  I  guess,  for  I  was  fed  and  taken  care  of  there ; 
so  as  I  got  my  strength  again  and  got  stout  a  bit, 
I  began  to  make  myself  useful  to  the  other  patients, 
and  by  being  always  ready  to  bear  a  hand,  I  got 
noticed  by  the  medicos,  and  when  I  was  almost 
ready  to  leave,  the  head- surgeon  offered  me  the 
post  of  hospital  dresser  and  attendant.  This  I 
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gladly  accepted,  thinking,  as  I  did  so,  that  evi- 
dently nature  meant  me  for  an  M.D. ;  still  I  thought 
it  wiser  to  tell  the  chief  nothing  about  my  having 
before  been  in  the  medical  line.  I  had  been  in 
hospital  for  maybe  three  or  four  months,  when  a 
case  was  brought  into  my  ward  (they  always 
brought  the  English  and  Americans,  and,  in  fact, 
foreigners  generally,  to  mine,  as  none  of  the  other 
attendants  could  understand  them ;  always  except- 
ing one  other  employed  in  the  hospital,  an  English 
Dr,  or  rather  a  Scotchman,  and  indeed  he  had  more 
to  do  with  the  gold-hunting  than  I  had).  As  I  was 
saying,  a  case  was  brought  in  (we  always  called 
them  cases,  and  numbered  them,  you  know — this 
was  No.  13).  He  was  an  old  man,  with  hair  as 
white  as  cotton,  but  a  face  as  swarthy  as  a  Jack 
Spaniard's.  He  was  American,  though,  or  at  least 
they  said  so ;  but  he  was  a  remarkable -looking 
cuss,  of  whatever  nation  he  was.  He  had  been  put 
ashore  from  a  San  Francisco  schooner  coasting  it 
down  to  Valparaiso.  He  had  come  as  passenger 
with  another  chap,  a  common  sailor,  along  with 
him.  They  brought  in  his  sea  chest,  a  big  one, 
and  stowed  it  at  the  foot  of  his  bed.  I  didn't  quite 
know  what  to  make  of  him  at  first,  except  that  he 
was  stark  staring  mad ;  but  when  Dr  M'Gill  saw 
him,  he  settled  the  question  at  once.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain,  he  said ;  but  I  suppose  he  meant 
D.T.  The  sailor  chap  who  came  along  with  him 
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tried  mighty  hard  to  be  allowed  to  stay  in  hospital 
with  him ;  but  when  he  found  he  couldn't,  as  that 
was  of  course  against  rules,  he  actually  wanted  to 
take  him  away  again ;  but  that  couldn't  be,  so  he 
had  to  content  himself  with  the  regular  visiting 
days — twice  a-week.  It  struck  me  at  the  time  that 
it  was  queer  that  he  should  take  such  a  fancy  for 
staying  with  the  patient ;  but  as  neither  of  them 
had  a  figurehead  that  you  would  suspect  to  see 
come  off  a  bishop,  I  guessed  that  the  sailor  was 
afraid  of  his  mate  telling  too  much — and  I  wasn't 
far  out  in  my  guess,  you  bet. 

"  I  was  sitting  out  in  the  verandah  when  he  was 
brought  in,  and  they  put  him  down  in  the  bed  near- 
est to  the  window  where  I  was  ;  then  I  first  heard 
his  voice,  very  weak  and  broken  it  was,  but  clear 
enough  for  me  to  catch  what  he  was  saying : — 
<Lat,  5°  27'  N.,  Ion.  87°  15'  W.  Steady,  boy- 
keep  her  full — three  days  more  if  this  breeze  lasts. 
Yes,  yes,  I  shan't  forget— lat.  5°  27'  N.,  Ion.  87° 
15'  W.  I  shouldn't  do,  for  /  took  the  sights.  Call 
the  captain — he  knows  too — so  does  Kowley,  and 
Don  Pedro  the  nigger ;  but  the  Doc's  dead,  and  he 
won't  share — ho,  ho  ! ' 

"  By  this  time  I  was  by  his  side,  and  was  assist- 
ing to  undress  him.  The  sailor  was  there  too,  and 
I  just  heard  him  whisper  in  the  sick  man's  ear, 

'  Keep  still,  d n  you — you'll  blow  it  all ; '  but 

the  patient  paid  no  attention  to  him  or  to  any  of 

s.s. — vn.  o 
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us,  and  kept  on  chuckling  and  talking  to  himself, 
always,  after  a  bit,  coming  back  to  lat.  5°  27'  N., 
Ion.  87°  15'  W.  Dr  M'Gill  came  and  saw  him,  pre- 
.  scribed,  and  he  was  put  into  the  usual  course — his 
head  shaved  and  blistered,  and  some  blood  taken  from 
him.  This  seemed  to  ease  him,  and  the  first  night 
he  slept  a  little  by  snatches  like ;  but  as  I  passed  his 
bed,  going  my  last  rounds,  I  could  hear  him  still 
muttering  in  his  sleep,  '  Lat.  5°  27'  N.,  Ion.  87°  15' 
W.'  For  several  days  he  kept  much  in  the  same 
state  ;  for  though  the  delirium  and  fever  seemed  to 
get  less  violent,  his  strength  declined  in  proportion. 
Still  he  talked,  though  hardly  above  a  hard  whisper. 
He  had  evidently  been  a  sailor,  and  perhaps  an 
officer,  as  he  was  constantly  giving  orders  as  to  a 
ship's  course,  making  or  shortening  sail,  and  once 
I  heard  him  growl,  '  We  might  as  well  heave  the 
long  torn,  and  the  barkers,  overboard,  for  we  shall 
never  want  them  again,  and  then  we  might  put 
into  Bahia  with  clean  decks.'  At  first  I  took  no 
notice  of  his  rambling  talk,  thinking  it  merely  the 
effect  of  delirium ;  but  the  one  constantly  recurring 
topic  at  last  riveted  my  attention.  Lat.  5°  27'  N., 
Ion.  87°  15'  W.  ended  everything,  but  beyond  that 
he  gave  no  sign.  Some  power  greater  even  than 
delirium  seemed  to  tie  his  tongue.  Sometimes  he 
spoke  of  going  shares  with  Kowley  and  Don  Pedro. 
Shares  in  what  ?  Money,  no  doubt ;  but  how,  what, 
and  where?  <lat.  5°  27'  N.,  Ion.  87°  15'  W.,'  whis- 
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pered  the  sick  man's  voice.  My  curiosity  was  more 
and  more  excited,  the  more  I  thought  over  the 
matter.  I  borrowed  an  atlas,  and  there,  just  at  the 
point  indicated,  I  found  marked  down  in  mid-ocean 
a  solitary  group  of  islands.  This  discovery  roused 
in  me  the  strongest  anxiety  to  find  out  more  ;  for 
now  I  entertained  no  doubt  but  that  the  sick  man's 
ravings  pointed  to  some  hidden  secret,  the  value  of 
which  I  could  not  guess,  but  that  it  was  of  immense 
value  I  felt  no  doubt.  One  other  in  the  hospital, 
I  began  to  fancy,  shared  my  idea — Dr  M'Gill !  I 
noticed  that  he  now  came  to  visit  the  patient  oftener 
than  formerly,  and  would,  instead  of  asking  a  few 
questions  and  passing  on,  sit  by  his  bedside  listen- 
ing to  his  rambling  talk,  and  twice  I  saw  him  making 
a  note  in  his  case-book,  I  supposed  of  what  fell  from 
the  patient  in  his  raving.  It  was,  I  think,  on  the 
eighth  day  after  his  admission  that  he  recovered 
consciousness  ;  he  had  slept  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
I  noticed  that  when  he  opened  his  eyes  he  lay  quiet 
without  speaking.  I  went  up  to  his  bed,  and  in  a 
moment  saw  that  he  was  sensible.  He  looked 
steadily  at  me  for  a  few  minutes,  and  after  an  in- 
effectual effort  to  raise  himself,  asked — 

"'  Where  am  I?' 

"  l  In  the  hospital  at  Panama  ;  but  you  must  keep 
quiet  now.' 

"He  gave  a  sort  of  groan,  and  then,  after  a 
pause,  said — 
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"'Where's  Bill'?' 

"Til  send  for  him  if  you  like  ! ' 

"  '  Yes,  be  quick — quick.' 

"  I  sent  for  him,  and  in  half  an  hour  he  was  by 
the  sick  man's  bedside  ;  but  he  was  sleeping  again, 
and  when  he  awoke  later  in  the  afternoon  he  was 
wandering.  Sorely  against  his  will,  Bill  the  sailor 
had  to  leave  the  hospital  at  the  usual  hour.  I 
thought  at  the  time  that  the  rule  might  have  been 
waived,  for  I  felt  certain  that  No.  13  (that  was  his 
number)  would  sink  in  the  night.  But  Dr  M'Gill 
would  not  allow  it,  and,  of  course,  I  had  nothing  to 
say  in  the  matter.  At  about  8  P.M.,  M'Gill  made 
his  usual  round,  and  stayed  for  some  time  by  No. 
13.  He  was  now  evidently  sinking  fast,  and  in  all 
probability  would  never  again  recover  consciousness. 

"  The  Doctor,  when  he  left,  told  some  of  the  at- 
tendants to  put  the  black  screens  round  the  bed, 
wrhich  is  always  done  in  hospitals  when  a  patient 
is  near  his  last.  Half  an  hour  later  M'Gill  sent 
for  me  to  his  private  room.  I  was  rather  surprised, 
as  he  had  never  done  so  before.  When  I  entered  I 
found  him  sitting  at  a  table  ;  before  him  were  some 
books  and  papers  and  a  chart  rolled  up.  He  looked 
up  quickly  as  I  came  in,  and  motioned  me  to  a 
seat  opposite  to  him.  After  a  moment's  pause  he 
began : — 

"  *  You  have  been  in  charge  of  No.  13,  I  believe. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  case  ? ' 
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"'Very  bad,  sir;  he'll  hardly  live  through  the 
night.' 

"  '  I  know  that  well  enough,'  replied  M'Gill ;  '  but 
I  mean,  have  you  noticed  anything  peculiar — very 
peculiar — about  the  case  ? ' 

"  I  did  not  care  about  telling  him  all  I  thought, 
so  I  hesitated  a  little,  trying  to  think  of  an  answer. 
I  saw,  too,  that  M'Gill  was  getting  nervous  and 
excited. 

" 1 1  understand  your  hesitation,  Mr  O'Brien,  but 
there  is  no  occasion  for  it;  our  interests  in  this 
matter  are  identical.  I  don't  think  you  know  much 
more  than  I  do ;  but  by  comparing  what  we  each 
know,  we  may  render  quite  clear  certain  points 
which  neither  of  us  entirely  understands.  You 
have,  no  doubt,  observed  the  extraordinary  amount 
of  sameness  which  his  ramblings  have  always  had.' 

"  <Lat.  5°  27'  K,  Ion.  87°  15'  W.,'  remarked  I. 

" '  Yes,  precisely  so ;  and  do  you  know  to  what 
that  refers?' 

"  *  The  Cocos  group,'  I  replied. 

" '  Eight,'  said  the  Doc,  '  here  they  are  '  (opening 
the  chart  and  laying  his  finger  on  a  particular 
point) — 'here  they  are.  The  Cocos  Islands — lat. 
5°  27'  N.,  Ion.  87°  15'  W.' 

" '  Well,  and  what  do  you  deduce  from  that?" 

"  *  That  No.  13  knows  some  secret  (a  valuable 
one  perhaps)  connected  with  those  Islands.' 

"  '  And  do  you  know  what  that  secret  is  ? ' 
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" '  I  can  guess — buried  treasure  of  some  kind ! 

"  '  Exactly  my  idea  ;  and  neither  you  nor  I  have 
as  yet  the  key  to  the  secret.' 

"'No.' 

"For  nearly  a  minute  the  doctor  paused,  his 
head  resting  on  his  hands  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
chart.  Then  rising  quickly  from  his  chair,  like  a 
man  whose  mind  is  quite  made  up,  he  came  round 
the  table  to  where  I  was  sitting.  I  rose,  too,  and  we 
stood  facing  each  other,  looking  into  each  other's  eyes. 

"  '  O'Brien,  if  there  is  anything  to  be  done  in  this 
matter  we  must  trust  each  other  entirely? 

11 1  nodded  assent. 

" 1 1  tell  you  frankly  that  I  would  do  without  you 
if  I  could ;  but  chance  has  placed  a  great  secret 
equally  within  your  reach  and  mine  ;  if  we  can  find 
the  means  by  which  to  render  ourselves  masters  of 
the  key  to  that  secret,  our  fortunes  are  made — of 
that  I  am  morally  convinced;  and  working  to- 
gether as  allies  that  key  we  shall  find.  Now  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  know  already,  and  what  I  deduce 
from  my  knowledge,  then  what  I  propose  to  do. 
As  you  may  have  noticed,  I  have  spent  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  by  the  bedside  of  No.  13,  and 
have  now  and  then  taken  notes  of  various  rambling 
statements  and  hints,  all  of  which  have  reference, 
more  or  less,  to  the  subject  we  have  in  hand.  You 
doubtless  have  also  heard  and  may  remember  many 
things  severally  unimportant,  but  which  collective- 
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ly,  or  when  taken  together  with  what  I  have  heard, 
may  be  most  valuable.  Let  us  now  see  to  what 
deduction  your  data  added  to  mine  will  bring  us.' 

"I  willingly  agreed,  and  for  the  next  half-hour 
we  were  busily  employed  in  putting  together  a 
mass  of  facts  and  conclusions  from  which  we  de- 
duced this  theory :  that  No.  13  was  in  possession 
of  the  secret  of  the  exact  locality  of  an  immensely 
valuable  hidden  treasure  ;  that  he  himself  was  one 
of  those  who  originally  buried  it ;  that  it  had  been 
accumulated  by  unlawful  means,  probably  by  pi- 
racy ;  and  that  it  was  still  left  where  it  was  origin- 
ally buried — on  an  island  in  the  Cocos  group,  lat. 
5°  27'  N.,  Ion.  87°  15'  W. 

"'To  my  mind,'  pursued  M'Gill,  l these  deduc- 
tions are  as  clear  and  exact  as  possible.  But  one 
thing  puzzles  me,  and  that  is  this, — it  is  so  long 
since  anything  like  a  real  pirate  has  been  on  these 
coasts,  that,  granting  No.  13  to  have  been  connected 
with  these  gentry,  it  must  have  been  when  he  was 
quite  young.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  for  all  these 
years  neither  he  nor  his  former  comrades  have  re- 
turned to  recover  the  treasure  ?  He  must,  I  fancy, 
have  had  some  good  reason  for  believing  that  it  has 
remained  undisturbed  till  now,  or  he  would  hardly 
have  come  here  to  look  for  it  after  such  a  lapse  of 
time.' 

" '  Possibly,'  said  I,  '  his  mates  were  all  hanged, 
and  he  on  account  of  his  youth  escaped.' 
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"  l  Ah,  I  see  what  you  mean — transportation  for 
life.  Yes,  that  may  be  it,  but  I  trust  we  shall 
know  more  soon.  Now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  mean 
to  do.  In  the  first  place,  I  take  it  for  granted  that, 
chance  having  placed  this  secret  within  our  reach, 
we  are  perfectly  justified  in  making  what  use  of  it 
we  can.  Certainly  we  are  more  entitled  to  it  than 
the  Government,  who,  if  they  got  scent  of  the  affair, 
would  not  leave  us  a  dollar  ;  and  as  for  our  piratical 
friend  No.  13,  he  can't  last  out  the  night.  And 
even  if  he  should  recover  by  a  miracle,  I  doubt  if 
he  could  substantiate  any  legal  claim ;  and  as  for 
his  sailor  friend,  I  look  upon  him  as  merely  an 
accomplice.  Now  you  know  that  "  by  the  rules," 
after  the  death  of  any  foreign  patient  I  ghall  have 
to  make  an  inventory  of  his  belongings,  and  hand 
them  over  to  the  governor,  who  gives  them  in 
charge  of  the  consul  pending  inquiries.  I  need  not 
repeat  that  should  there  be  amongst  them  any  plans 
or  papers  by  which  the  police  might  be  able  to 
obtain  the  clue  to  this  secret,  our  chance  would  be 
gone  for  ever.  So  what  I  propose  is  this, — you 
must  sit  up  with  No.  13,  and,  when  necessary,  have 
me  called.  You  understand  me  ? ' 

"'Yes.' 

"  '  Then  when  all  is  over  we  will  make  a  private 
search  in  his  chest,  and  whatever  is  useful  we  can 
retain  ;  for,  as  I  have  said  before,  we  have  as  good 
or  a  better  right  to  this  information  than  the 
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beggarly  Government,  or  that  consequential  ass 
the  consul,  who,  you  may  swear,  would  make  a 
good  thing  of  it.' 

"  I  objected  that  we  could  not  take  away  any  of 
the  papers,  as,  if  we  were  found  out,  that  would  get 
us  into  trouble. 

"  *  Perhaps  you  are  right,'  said  the  Doctor — '  but 
we  can  make  copies ;  and  as  far  as  destroying  a 
link  or  two  in  the  chain,  a  few  drops  of  aquafortis 
will  do  all  we  require.' 

"Then  we  parted,  and  I  returned  to  my  ward, 
and  to  the  bedside  of  No.  13.  He  was  much  quieter 
now,  poor  fellow.  I  confess  I  had  several  qualms 
of  conscience — I  had  some  of  that  left  then — about 
the  business ;  but  I  was  so  excited  at  the  thought 
of  becoming  a  rich  man,  that  all  the  ten  com- 
mandments would  not  have  stopped  me.  Even  the 
short  time  I  had  been  away  in  M 'Gill's  room  had 
made  a  marked  alteration  in  the  patient.  He  was 
evidently  sinking  fast,  and  was  quite  still  and  in- 
sensible :  before  ten  o'clock,  longer  and  longer  be- 
came the  intervals  between  each  breath ;  and  by 
midnight  it  was  all  over.  I  at  once  sent  for  M'Gill, 
without,  however,  telling  the  messenger  that  No. 
13  was  dead,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  he  was 
with  me.  He  looked  pale,  and  a  trifle  nervous,  I 
thought ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  feel  com- 
fortable myself.  After  satisfying  himself  that  the 
patient  was  really  dead,  M'Gill  selected  from  a 
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small  box  at  the  bed-head — in  which  all  articles 
found  on  the  persons  of  patients  were  always  put, 
and  the  key  of  which  was  kept  by  the  surgeon — 
the  key  of  the  sea-chest  at  the  foot  .of  the  bed. 
This  we  opened,  after  first  making  sure  that  the 
black  screen  entirely  hid  us  from  view.  We  care- 
fully examined  its  contents  one  by  one.  There 
was  nothing  differing  much  from  the  usual  run  of 
articles  comprised  in  a  sailor's  kit,  till  we  came  to 
near  the  bottom;  there,  carefully  rolled  up  in  a 
piece  of  oiled  cloth,  we  found  a  black  leather  case 
secured  with  a  strap.  In  a  moment  the  Doc  pounced 
on  it,  and  with  trembling  hands  spread  out  its  con- 
tents on  the  lid  of  the  chest  which  was  opened 
back  on  the  foot  of  the  bed.  He  knelt  at  one  side 
and  I  at  the  other.  I  remember  the  queer  turn  it 
gave  me  as  I  saw  that  the  lid  rested  on  and  was 
a  little  tilted  up  by  the  dead  man's  feet ;  but  the 
Doc  didn't  notice  it,  and  I  was  too  excited  to  mind 
much. 

"  Silently  we  divided  the  packet,  and  by  the 
faint  light  of  the  night-lamp  began  to  search  for 
what  we  required.  At  first  we  merely  glanced  over 
the  papers,  putting  aside  those  which  appeared  to 
have  reference  to  observations,  charts,  &c.,  and  then 
began  again  with  these,  making  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  each.  One  after  another  was  put  away  as 
useless ;  some  related  to  stores,  some  to  harbour 
matters,  rations,  &c.  I  was  just  trying  tor  decipher 
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the  almost  illegible  characters  scrawled  on  what 
appeared  to  be  some  leaves  roughly  torn  from  the 
log-book  of  some  ship,  when  a  sort  of  choking  sound 
which  I  can  hardly  describe,  caused  me  to  look 
across  at  M'Gill.  Never  in  a  few  moments  was 
human  face  so  changed.  In  place  of  the  hard  pas- 
sionless lineaments  I  knew  so  well,  every  feature 
was  altered  and  expressive  of  the  most  intense  ex- 
citement ;  his  face  was  as  pale  as  that  of  the  corpse, 
and  beads  of  perspiration  were  standing  on  his  brow. 
In  a  moment  I  was  by  his  side,  and  was  reading 
the  paper,  which  with  trembling  hands  he  held 
stretched  out  on  the  lid  of  the  chest.  Now,  boys, 
I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  what  those  figures  totted 
up  to, — firstly,  because  you  wouldn't  believe  me — 
and  next,  because  I'm  sworn  not  to  tell ;  but  this  I 
can  say,  that  there  ain't  a  placer  here — no,  nor  yet 
in  California — that  would  be  a  circumstance  to  the 
pile  we  had  the  certainty  of  handling.  No,  sir  ;  I 
can  see  that  list  now — thousands  and  thousands  of 
Mexican  dollars,  dozens  of  bars  of  pure  gold,  case 
after  case  of  precious  stones ;  yes,  and  gold  cruci- 
fixes and  candlesticks,  and  suchlike  ;  piles  of  them, 
— for  there  was  the  loot  of  more  than  one  Spanish 
town  there.  And  with  this  list,  water-stained  and 
yellow  with  age,  was  another  paper,  or  rather  two  : 
one  was  calculations,  figures,  and  measurements, 
and  all  that ;  the  other  was  a  rough  sketch  of  an 
island — a  curious-shaped  island  it  was,  long  and 
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pretty  flat  all  but  two  peaks  connected  by  a  ridge, 
near  the  middle  of  it,  and  in  the  side  of  one  of  them 
was  a  crag  shaped  just  like  the  spire  of  a  church — 
not  these  square-topped  things  they  have  down  New 
Mexico  way,  but  like  what  I  remember  the  village 
spire  was  at  home  in  the  old  country,  BO  steep  that 
none  of  us  boys  could  ever  climb  it ;  and  when  the 
old  weathercock  came  down  one  windy  night,  the 
parson  couldn't  find  a  man  in  the  parish  who  could 
put  it  up  again. 

"  Well,  I  reckon,  I'll  cut  the  yarn  short,  for  it's 
getting  late.  You  know  at  first  we  only  meant  to 
copy  whatever  papers  we  found,  but  that  good  in- 
tention wasn't  carried  out,  you  bet.  No ;  we  kept 
all  we  could  find  that  related  in  any  way  to  the 
plunder,  and  the  Doc  touched  up  some  of  the  rest 
with  some  chemical  stuff  he  had,  which  took  all  the 
colour  out  of  'em  right  away,  and  spoilt  'em  for 
ever.  I  was  kneeling  by  the  box  helping  the  Doc 
to  fix  the  papers,  and  feeling  a  bit  stiff,  just  raised 
myself  for  a  stretch.  Somehow,  instinctively  my 
eyes  sought  the  bed, — and  I  tell  you,  boys,  it's 
true — never  but  once  since  have  I  felt  the  fearful 
cold  start  that  seemed  to  fly  through  me  and  root 
me  to  the  spot.  Now,  mind,  this  is  true,  boys,  and 
you  needn't  snigger,  for  you  would  have  been 
scared  too,  I  guess.  You  know,  when  M'Gill  had 
done  examining  the  body,  it  was  dead — dead  as 
could  be ;  there  warn't  no  mannefr  of  doubt  on  it. 
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Well,  we  had  done  what  always  is  done — that  is, 
drawn  the  sheet  over  his  face  and  closed  his  eyes. 
And  what  do  you  think  I  saw  when  I  looked  up  V 
Why,  as  sure  as  I  now  live,  the  sheet  was  drawn 
down  again,  and  there  he  was,  his  eyes  wide  open 
and  staring  hard  into  mine,  and  on  the  face  was  a 
cold  mocking  sneer  which  I  can't  forget,  and  never 
shall.  Those  eyes  have  haunted  me  for  ten  years, 
and  will  till  I  go  under,  I  guess.  M'Grill  jumped 
up  in  a  hurry  and  sprang  to  him,  thinking  he  had 
come  round ; — but  no,  he  was  dead  and  cold  enough. 
Well,  hurriedly  we  repacked  the  chest,  locked  it, 
and  put  the  key  back,  and  then  woke  up  one  of  the 
attendants.  (I  mind  well  how  M'Gill  'went  at  him' 
for  being  asleep.)  Next  day  No.  13's  friend  the 
sailor  came  as  usual,  and  precious  odd  he  looked 
when  he  found  that  his  mate  had  slipped  his 
cable  in  the  night.  However,  he  made  application 
through  the  consul  to  have  the  effects,  which  were 
given  over  to  him  ;  and  that  was  the  last  we  heard 
of  him,  except  that,  a  week  later,  I  found  that  he 
had  taken  a  passage  back  to  Frisco.  The  papers 
M'Gill  and  I  had  secured,  when  we  came  to  ex- 
amine them  closely,  seemed  to  give  all  we  wanted 
— the  exact  locality  of  the  island,  with  the  sketch 
of  it  to  make  sure,  the  bearings  and  observations 
taken  from  different  points  (from  the  foot  of  that 
steeple-rock  for  one),  and  the  measurements  to  the 
very  spot  where,  years  ago,  the  treasure  had  been 
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hid.  From  the  papers,  too,  we  found  that  No.  13 
had  been  the  sailing-master  of  the  schooner  (her 
name  was  never  mentioned),  and  had  shared  with 
four  other  officers  in  the  plunder,  which  they  them- 
selves had  hidden,  the  crew  having  buried  their 
share  at  some  other  place.  Now  there  were  stories 
in  Panama  which  every  one  had  heard  of  some 
years  previous.  The  west  coast  cities,  from  San 
Francisco  to  Lima,  had  been  flooded  with  old 
Spanish  coin ;  and  it  was  generally  reported  and 
believed  that  a  great  treasure  had  been  found  or 
recovered  by  a  party  of  foreign  sailors  who  had 
about  that  time  chartered  a  small  schooner  from 
Panama,  and  after  a  month's  cruise,  no  one  knew 
where,  had  put  in  at  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  sent  the 
schooner  back  to  Panama,  and  dispersed,  no  one 
knew  whither.  Now  we  argued  that  these  men 
(all  strangers  in  Panama)  were  some  of  the  crew 
of  the  very  vessel  that  No.  13  had  been  sailing- 
master  of,  and  that  after  years  of  absence  (possibly 
in  prison)  they  had  returned  and  recovered  their 
booty.  We  knew  that  the  officers  had  taken  the 
greatest  precautions  to  keep  the  secret  of  their 
cache;  as  on  the  drawing,  at  a  point  from  which 
the  harbour  was  visible,  we  found  a  mark,  and 
under  it,  in  faded  writing,  'The  point  where  the 
Don  stood  sentinel  to  watch  the  schooner.'  Within 
a  fortnight  the  Doc  and  I  got  leave,  and  started  in 
a  fishing-boat,  with  three  niggers  for  crew.  The 
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Doc,  he  understood  taking  sights,  and  suchlike, 
and  was  gay  sure  he  could  make  the  island,  which 
wasn't  300  miles  off;  but  we  got  into  a  gale  which 
all  but  swamped  us,  and,  as  it  was,  drove  us  alto- 
gether out  of  our  course,  and  back  again  into  the 
coast,  100  miles  south  of  Panama.  Our  provisions 
were  all  spoilt  with  salt  water,  and  one  of  the 
blacks  had  his  arm  broken,  and  both  M'Gill  and 
I  were  dead  beat ;  so  we  coasted  back  to  Panama 
to  refit.  We  had  delay  after  delay;  and  finally, 
when  we  were  nearly  ready  for  a  second  start,  I 
was  struck  down  with  '  them  cussed  shakes.'  Yes, 
you  may  laugh,  Goldey ;  but  I  tell  you,  chills 
and  fevers  in  Louisiana  ain't  a  circumstance  to 
the  regular  Panama  shakes.  No,  sir.  So,  when  I 
couldn't  stir  from  my  bed,  M'Gill  came  and  swore 
to  me  he  would  treat  me  fair,  but  that  he  meant  to 
try  alone.  I  couldn't  help  myself;  so  he  went. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  anxiety  of  that  fortnight ; 
and  when,  one  morning,  I  chanced  to  hear  that  the 
Doc  was  back,  the  attendants  had  to  hold  me  down, 
weak  as  I  was,  I  was  so  wild  to  get  to  him.  In  a 
little  time  he  came  in,  and  I  saw  in  a  moment  he 
had  failed.  He  looked  worn  to  death;  his  eyes 
were  as  red  as  beef-steaks,  and  he  could  hardly 
walk.  When  he  was  about  again  next  day  he  told 
me  all.  He  had  sighted  the  island — got  close  to 
it,  near  enough  to  see  the  very  cliff  from  which  the 
measurements  had  been  made,  and  recognised  the 
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bluffs  and  bays  on  the  coast  which  were  marked  in 
the  sketch ;  but  just  when  he  thought  himself  cer- 
tain of  success,  his  crew — four  blacks  as  before — 
who  had  shown  symptoms  of  discontent  for  the 
last  twenty-four  hours,  came  to  him  and  refused  to 
proceed  or  to  land."  Two  of  them  were  old  pearl- 
divers,  and  they  said  that  the  island  was  'debbil 
island ' — that  no  one  lived  there,  and  no  one  who 
had  ever  landed  there  had  ever  come  back,  and 
finally  flatly  refused  to  go  ashore.  M'Gill  tried 
entreaty,  threats,  everything ;  and  at  last  tried 
force.  The  four  then  rushed  on  him  with  their 
knives,  and  he  was  obliged  to  shoot  down  the 
leader  in  self-defence.  This  cowed  the  rest;  but 
he  recognised  the  impossibility  of  doing  anything, 
as,  had  he  landed  alone,  the  blacks  would  certainly 
have  carried  the  boat  off  and  left  him ;  and  he 
could  do  nothing  with  them  on  shore.  So,  re- 
luctantly, he  turned  the  head  of  the  boat  towards 
Panama.  A  fearful  voyage  he  had !  The  three 
blacks  sulked  in  the  bows  of  the  boat,  ready  at 
any  moment  to  rush  on  him ;  so  he  dared  not 
sleep,  but  sat  night  and  day  for  two  whole  nights 
and  three  days  steering  with  one  hand,  the  other 
hand  grasping  his  revolver.  Several  times  he  was 
almost  overpowered  by  sleep,  but  roused  himself  in 
time  to  see  the  three  blacks  glaring  at  him  each 
with  his  machette  in  his  hand,  and  on  the  point  of 
springing  aft  upon  him.  Sullenly,  as  he  instinc- 
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tively  raised  his  pistol,  they  crouched  back  into 
their  former  positions,  and  sat  there  muttering  to 
each  other  in  their  own  language.  He  knew  that 
to  sleep  was  to  die ;  but  it  was  a  fearful  struggle ; 
and  no  wonder  that  he  was  more  dead  than  alive 
when  at  last  he  reached  Panama.  If  he  hadn't 
luckily  had  a  fair  breeze  back  it  would  have  been 
all  up  with  him ;  as  it  was,  his  sufferings  under 
that  burning  sun  must  have  been  fearful.  By  the 
time  we  were  both  about  again,  the  calms  had  set 
in,  and  a  sailing-boat  would  be  no  use  to  us.  Be- 
sides, cash  was  running  short ;  so,  after  many  con- 
sultations, we  decided  to  take  in  some  partners. 
We  had  to  be  very  careful  in  choosing  our  men ; 
and  every  one,  before  he  was  told  a  word,  was 
sworn  to  secrecy.  But  there  was  no  lack  of '  bully 
boys'  in  Panama  then,  who  had  plenty  of  shiners 
always  ready  for  a  spree,  and  this  one  suited  them 
exactly.  In  about  a  month  we  had  fourteen  in  our 
party,  and  .£5000  actually  subscribed.  With  this 
money  we  chartered  a  small  steamer  that  chanced 
to  be  lying  idle  in  port ;  and  one  dark  night  we 
cleared  for  Tetuantapeo  —  all  fourteen  of  us  on 
board,  and  a  crew  of  ten  hands,  chiefly  firemen. 
Every  mother's  son  of  them  was  searched  as  he 
came  on  board,  and  not  so  much  as  a  knife  left ; 
for  you  see  we  couldn't  trust  them.  We  were  all 
armed — well,  too,  you  may  bet.  To  hide  our  track 
effectually  as  we  left  the  harbour,  we  put  her  head 
s.s. — vii.  p 
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to  the  northward  and  steamed  up  the  coast.  The 
lights  of  Panama  were  reflected  a  thousand  times 
on  the  dancing  water  astern  of  us,  then  one  by  one 
they  sank  and  faded  out,  till  those  at  the  pier-head 
alone  were  visible,  and  broad  on  the  quarter,  the 
lights  of  the  mail-steamer  lying  at  anchor  under 
the  lee  of  the  islands.  In  another  hour  these  too 
disappeared.  Then  the  helm  was  put  hard  down, 
full  steam  ahead  was  the  order,  and  we  shot  out 
from  the  dark  shadow  of  the  land,  and  headed 
direct  to  sea.  An  hour  later  we  had  made  a  good 
offing,  and  her  head  was  put  S.  by  W.  J  S.,  and 
without  a  light  showing,  we  steamed  past  the 
islands  again,  leaving  them  on  the  port  hand,  and 
held  our  course.  Not  till  then  did  we  leave  the 
deck,  for  the  Doc  and  I  had  bargained  that,  until 
we  were  fairly  at  sea,  the  exact  measurements,  ob- 
servations, and  plans  should  remain  in  our  keeping 
and  secret.  The  crew  were  all  sent  forward.  One 
of  our  party  took  the  wheel,  whilst  another  stood 
sentry  at  the  head  of  the  cabin-stairs.  The  rest  of 
us  crowded  round  the  small  table.  There  was  a 
dead  silence  as  one  by  one  M'Gill  spread  out  the 
worn  and  yellow  papers,  and  his  voice  seemed 
hushed  and  trembled  as  he  read  out  to  the  rest 
the  great  secret.  Then  one  by  one  the  papers 
were  closely  examined,  and  the  observations  and 
measurements  compared;  and  then  as,  finally, 
M'Gill  placed  his  finger  on  a  particular  spot  in 
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the  map,  and  remarked,  '  It's  just  thereabouts, 
gentlemen/  there  rang  out  such  a  cheer,  such  a 
wild  exulting  shout,  that  I  verily  believe  you 
might  have  heard  it  here  from  Denver.  Down 
rushed  the  guard  we  had  left  on  duty,  and  the 
man  who  was  steering,  unable  to  remain  longer  on 
deck.  We  had  quite  forgotten  them ;  and  as  some 
of  us  tumbled  up  to  take  their  places,  .we  saw  the 
crew,  engineers  and  all,  clustered  together  forward, 
and  looking  half-scared,  as  if  they  thought  them- 
selves in  a  floating  mad- ship.  There  was  not 
much  sleep  that  night,  you  bet ;  and  morning  still 
found  us  grouped  aft  talking  over  our  chances  and 
*  counting  our  piles.'  The  steamer  was  a  fast  little 
boat,  and  towards  the  afternoon  we  sighted  'land 
ahead.'  What  a  scurry  there  was !  Every  glass 
in  the  ship  was  pointed  at  the  two  blue  cones 
we  could  just  make  out  rising  apparently  from 
the  water. 

"  Higher  and  higher  grew  the  blue  cones,  and  hour 
by  hour  the  outline  of  the  sharp  broken  ridges  con- 
necting them  became  more  distinct ;  down  went  the 
sun  like  a  ball  of  blazing  gold ;  and  I  mind  how 
eagerly,  whilst  there  was  a  ray  of  light  left,  we 
scanned  the  mysterious  island,  and  tried  to  locate 
the  spot  where  our  treasure  lay  hidden. 

"  By  ten  o'clock  we  were  close  in  with  the  land, 
and  had  to  '  lay  to '  till  morning.  The  boats  were 
launched  and  provisioned ;  instruments,  spades, 
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picks,  and  tools  were  stowed  beneath  the  thwarts ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  first  symptom  of  dawn  ap- 
peared, the  oars  fell  into  the  water,  and  we  started 
for  the  land,  some  two  miles  off.  M'Gill  was  in  the 
bows  of  the  launch  and  I  in  the  whale-boat — he 
leading,  as  he  knew  the  coast.  The  island  had 
been  a  volcano  one  time,  I  guess,  for  the  shore  was 
steep  and  rocky,  all  but  one  spot  where  there  was 
a  little  sandy  bay ;  and  in  front  of  this,  as  if  to 
guard  it,  some  four  hundred  yards  out  was  a  reef, 
over  which  the  rollers  thundered  and  dashed,  throw- 
ing up  clouds  of  spray.  As  we  neared  it  there 
seemed  to  be  no  break  in  the  belt  of  foam,  and 
some  of  us  thought  M'Gill  must  have  gone  mad  or 
lost  his  bearings  as  he  '  went  for  it ; '  but  we  fol- 
lowed half-a-dozen  lengths  astern,  and  I  guess  we'd 
have  rowed  over  Niagara  if  it  had  been  in  our  way. 
But  M'Gill  knew  what  he  was  about,  for  sure 
enough  there  was  a  channel  just  where  the  old 
chart  said ;  and  as  the  launch  seemed  almost  in 
the  white  water,  down  went  the  helm,  and  she  shot 
into  the  gap.  Narrow  enough  it  was ;  for  as  we 
followed  there  seemed  hardly  room  enough  to  use 
the  oars  as  a  big  sea  slid  from  under  us,  and  the 
grey  sharp  -  pointed  rocks  seemed  to  rise  on  each 
side  as  if  by  magic.  With  a  thunder  and  a  roar 
the  next  huge  roller  came  in ;  and,  catching  the 
whale-boat  on  the  quarter,  half-filled  her,  and  lifting 
her  like  a  feather,  carried  her  clear  over  the  rocks 
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that  a  moment  before  seemed  ten  feet  above  us.  It 
was  but  a  couple  of  seconds,  but  in  those  two 
seconds  I  experienced  what  it  was  to  be  nearer 
death  than  ever  I  was  before  ;  for  apart  from  being 
smashed  and  drowned  in  that  hell  of  water,  a  man 
has  no  chance  where  the  sharks  are  as  plentiful  as 
fish  in  the  lake  here.  Well,  all  we  got  for  our 
scare  was  a  shout  of  laughter  from  the  boys  in  the 
Doctor's  boat,  who  had  pulled  through  without  a 
splash ;  but  we  took  the  shine  out  of  them  in  the 
race  to  the  beach  ;  for  though  they  had  a  good  start, 
we  reached  it  with  them,  and  ran  our  boat  half  her 
length  up  on  the  sand.  Then  such  a  cheer !  We 
had  won  our  goal  at  last.  They  had  been  watching 
us  from  the  steamer,  and  above  the  hoarse  roar  of 
the  breakers  we  could  hear  the  boom  of  her  gun  as 
she  saluted.  Viva,  boys ;  but  my  heart  felt  big 
then,  I  tell  you.  From  the  little  strip  of  sand  at 
the  landing  there  was  a  steep  pull  up  a  dry 
water -course  some  200  feet  or  so,  till  you  came 
to  the  woods  :  woods  ! — I  tell  you,  boys,  there's  no 
such  woods  in  the  five  republics,  nor  yet  in  the 
Amazonas,  to  equal  them.  Why,  the  mangrove- 
swamp  down  to  Realejo  isn't  a  circumstance  to  them 
— big  trees,  little  trees,  vines,  tree-ferns,  creepers — 
every  kind  of  green  thing  that  grows  was  there,  I 
guess,  and  all  matted  and  tangled  together,  so  that 
a  snake  could  hardly  get  through.  I  never  saw 
such  an  undergrowth  in  my  life  —never.  Well,  we 
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took  the  bearings  of  the  steeple-rock  from  the  point 
where  we  first  landed,  and  found,  sure  enough,  it 
was  just  as  the  old  chart  gave  it.  That  put  us  in 
high  spirits,  and  we  set  to  work  with  axe  and 
machette  to  cut  a  trail  through  the  bush.  What  a 
job  that  was  !  Night  came  on,  and  we  had  only  just 
reached  the  foot  of  it.  We  found  no  water,  so  had 
to  return  to  the  boats,  and  camp  on  the  beach ;  but 
there  wasn't  one  of  us  who  slept  a  wink,  I  reckon. 
The  mosquitoes  are  downright  desperate.  I  tell  you, 
boys,  there  were  so  many  of  them,  there  wasn't  room 
on  all  our  carcasses  for  them  all  to  sit  down  at  once 
— so  they  had  to  work  by  relays ;  and  when  one 
million  or  so  had  got  a  good  square  meal,  they 
would  fly  off  to  the  woods,  arid  perch  on  the  biggest 
tree  they  could  find  to  rest,  whilst  the  next  million, 
who  had  been  patiently  waiting  all  the  time,  would 
fall  to  by  sections  and  subdivisions,  and  give  us  a 
lively  time  till  No.  3  went  on  duty.  I  tell  you,  it's 
a  fact,  that  before  morning  the  air  all  round  camp 
was  quite  thick  as  London  fog  with  the  cusses ! 
We  got  our  coffee  before  daylight,  and  set  to 
work  again,  and  soon  got  our  second  bearing — from 
the  foot  of  the  steeple-rock,  300  yards  W.  by  J  S., 
to  the  jiccatybar  tree.  Now,  as  most  of  the  trees 
were  of  that  kind,  and  as  the  ground  was  all  broken 
up  with  steep  ravines  and  overgrown  with  scrub, 
you  may  fancy  what  a  piece  of  work  we  had  to 
keep  the  line,  and  get  the  right  post  at  the  end  of 
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it.  We  had  to  start  up  the  side  of  the  ridge,  and 
as  we  got  within  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  of  the 
summit,  it  was  as  steep  as  the  side  of  a  house.  As 
we  got  higher  and  the  ground  became  steeper,  there 
were  fewer  big  trees,  but  the  undergrowth  got 
thicker  than  ever.  It  was  just  ten  o'clock,  and 
we  were  nearly  at  the  top,  when  the  Doctor,  who 
was  leading,  gave  a  whoop,  and  scrambled  up  the 
bank  in  front,  on  all-fours  ;  we  all  followed  at  double- 
quick,  and  in  another  minute  were  on  smooth 
ground  again.  The  ridge  seemed  to  have  been 
broken  here,  making  a  sort  of  gap — the  ground 
falling  away  rapidly  on  each  side  ;  and  then,  just  in 
the  centre  of  the  little  plateau  was  about  the  biggest 
tree  I  ever  saw :  it  was  a  jiccatybar,  and  the  one  we 
wanted.  That  tree,  I  mind,  was  67  feet  round,  and 
went  up  straight  as  the  main-mast  of  a  three-decker 
for  a  good  120  feet  without  a  branch ;  then  it  broke 
off  into  five  great  arms — five  or  six  feet  thick  they 
seemed,  but  all  grown  over,  and  covered  with  an- 
chids  and  suchlike.  There  were  two  old  macaws 
sitting  up  near  the  top,  and  croaking  to  each  other 
with  their  heads  all  on  one  side  squinting  at  us ; 
and,  it  struck  me,  expressing  their  opinion  that  we 
must  be  a  blamed  set  of  fools  anyhow,  to  come 
sweating  and  swearing  up  the  mountain -side  on 
the  ground  instead  of  by  the  tree-tops,  like  other 
monkeys.  One  of  our  boys  fired  his  revolver  at 
them,  and  they  flew  off  into  the  woods ;  and,  I  be- 
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lieve,  took  our  luck  with  them.  (I  never  saw  an- 
other pair  all  the  time  I  was  in  the  island.)  When 
we  had  got  our  breath,  and  taken  a  drink,  we  all  fell 
to  examining  and  measuring  the  tree. 

"  *  What's  this  ? '  said  Dick  Gregory,  pointing  to 
a  mark  in  the  bark. 

"  '  Looks  mighty  like  a  rifle-ball,'  said  I.  '  Any- 
how, we'll  see,'  and  so  I  set  to  work  with  my  bowie. 
Almost  directly  I  felt  something  hard,  and,  after 
whittling  a  bit  more,  found  on  the  edge  of  my  knife 
a  bit  of  stuff  that  shone  like  gold  !  And  what  do 
you  think  we  found? — why,  a  big  copper  bolt,  6 
inches  long,  which  had  been  driven  in  years  before, 
and  over  which  the  bark  had  closed.  Now  in  the 
old  instructions  it  said  that  the  cache  was  at  a 
certain  distance  from  this  tree,  measured  with  the 
deep-sea  line,  so  many  fathoms ;  and  there  round 
the  head  of  the  bolt  and  completely  cased  in  the 
bark  we  found  some  strands  of  hemp.  That  old  holt 
had  been  used  to  fasten  the  measuring-line  to.  I  don't 
think  there  were  a  dozen  more  pleased  men  in  the 
world  than  us,  as  we  rested  under  the  shade  of  that 
big  jiccatybar  that  morning.  But  we  didn't  spend 
much  time  in  resting ;  we  had  plenty  of  work  before 
us.  Somewhere  in  the  valley  that  sloped  down 
from  our  feet  was  the  treasure,  but  its  exact  posi- 
tion could  only  be  determined  by  following  the  line 
of  the  shadow  of  the  big  tree,  as  projected  at  6.45 
A.M.  on  the  17th  day  of  a  certain  month  years  be- 
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fore.  Now  in  the  old  leaves  from  the  log-book  in 
which  the  observations  had  been  written,  the  upper 
corner  had  been  torn  off,  so  that  we  never  knew  the 
month,  though  the  rest  of  the  date  was  clear  enough; 
and  to  this  slight  flaw  in  the  chain  we  owed  all  our 
troubles.  We  employed  the  afternoon  in  clearing 
away  the  undergrowth  as  nearly  as  we  could  judge 
in  the  line  of  our  future  explorations,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  valley  from  the  great 
tree  looking  N.W.  This  we  did,  and  before  sun- 
down sufficient  timber  was  down  to  enable  us  to 
get  an  uninterrupted  view  all  over  the  valley,  and 
right  down  to  the  shore  three  or  four  miles  off. 
Some  of  us  voted  to  fetch  up  a  keg  of  water  and  to 
camp  where  we  were  ;  others  proposed  returning  to 
the  ship  for  the  night,  none  caring  to  face  the  mos- 
quitoes and  sand -flies  down  on  the  beach  again. 
At  last  it  was  settled  that  the  Doc,  with  about 
half-a-dozen,  including  two  who  were  complaining 
of  sickness,  should  return  to  the  ship,  while  I  and 
four  others  should  camp  where  we  were.  The 
three  previous  days  had  fagged  us  all,  and  we 
soon  turned  in ;  but  for  my  part,  after  two  or 
three  ineffectual  efforts  to  doze  off,  I  quietly  got 
up,  and,  lighting  a  fresh  cigar,  seated  myself  on  a 
rock  just  within  the  belt  of  black  shadow  cast  by 
the  great  tree.  Insensibly  I  fell  into  a  reverie,  in 
which  the  present,  the  past,  and  the  future  were 
strangely  blended.  From  where  I  sat  I  could  dis- 
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tinctly  see  the  little  steamer  lying  at  anchor  out- 
side the  reef:  the  night  was  so  clear,  the  moon- 
light so  bright,  that  I  almost  fancied  I  could  dis- 
tinguish objects  on  her  deck.  Then  I  began  trying 
to  picture  them  to  myself — two  or  three  men  on 
watch — others  lying  about  the  deck  asleep — the 
Doc  and  one  or  two  more  stretched  out  on  chairs 
under  the  little  awning  aft,  smoking  cheroots  and 
indulging  in  iced  sangaree,  and  talking  together 
in  low  tones.  I  could  almost  hear  the  murmur  of 
their  voices  and  the  wash  of  the  tiny  waves  rippling 
along  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  splashing  under 
the  counter,  as  she  ever  and  anon  rocked  slightly  to 
and  fro  as  she  felt  the  ground-swell  or  the  slight 
power  of  the  sea-breeze,  which  was  just  springing 
up  and  whispering  softly  through  the  tree -tops. 
Was  it  the  tree-tops?  No  ;  the  land  is  too  far  off; 
it  must  have  been  the  light  tracery  of  spars  and 
rigging  standing  out  indistinctly  against  the  star- 
lit sky.  How  they  have  changed  the  look  .of  the 
boat  since  morning  !  What  a  rake  they  have  given 
to  the  topmasts  !  Surely  there  were  no  such  spare 
spars  on  board ;  nor  had  she  even  a  sail  bent. 
What  strange  madness  possesses  me  !  An  icy  chill 
seems  to  strike  to  my  very  bones — a  vague  terror 
possesses  my  very  soul ;  but  I  cannot  fly  —  a 
power  I  cannot  resist  seems  to  urge  me  to  look: 
the  steamer  herself  is  changed  —  a  long  low 
schooner  with  spars  raking  considerably,  and  ap- 
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pearing  too  big  for  her,  her  mainsail  and  foresail 
brailed  up  and  flapping  heavily  in  the  night-breeze ; 
an  awning  extending  fore  and  aft,  and  protected 
by  it  from  the  heavy  night-dew,  forward  of  the 
mainmast,  some  fifty  or  sixty  men — rough,  wild- 
looking  men  of  every  nationality  and  colour,  lying 
about  in  every  position,  sleeping  heavily.  Forward, 
sitting  on  the  heel  of  the  bowsprit,  are  two  men  on 
watch.  Aft,  the  officer  on  duty  is  slowly  pacing  to 
and  fro  on  the  small  quarter-deck ;  four  9-pounder 
carronades  are  mounted  on  either  side,  whilst 
amidships  is  a  long  gun  of  Spanish  make,  pro- 
fusely and  grotesquely  ornamented,  as  was  the 
fashion  fifty  years  ago.  Below  I  find  another 
group ;  they  too  are  on  watch.  They  sit  silently 
smoking  and  playing  cards  by  the  light  of  a  rude 
lantern.  Piled  up  against  the  bulk -head  behind 
them  are  heavy  chests  filled  to  the  lid  with  broad 
silver  dollars  fresh  from  the  mint  of  Mexico,  rolls 
of  valuable  silks,  silver-mounted  pistols  and  swords, 
watches  and  valuables  of  all  kinds.  Aft  in  the 
cabin  are  still  others :  a  dark-bearded,  broad,  stal- 
wart man  looks  over  another  who  is  writing  to  the 
dictation  of  a  third,  who  is  carefully  repacking  in 
an  arm-chest  plunder  also  like  that  guarded  by  the 
sailors  forward  ;  but  far  richer — ingots  of  solid  gold 
— small  canvas  bags  filled  with  precious  stones — 
golden  cups  and  bowls  and  heavy  plates.  Opposite 
to  this  young  man  writing  the  list  sits  another  busy 
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with  a  log-book,  also  young,  but  with  a  face  prema- 
turely aged  by  guilt — a  dark  Southern  face,  with 
piercing  eyes  and  black  hair.  /  had  seen  the  face 
before.  Wonderingly,  I  look  back  to  the  first 
writer:  he  has  just  finished  his  task,  and  holds 
out  to  the  elder  man  the  parchment  he  has  been 
writing.  Heavens !  it  is  the  very  one  we  now 
possess !  Then  the  dark-faced  man  pushes  across 
the  log-book,  on  which  the  ink  is  still  wet.  He 
points  to  the  last  entry :  Lat.  5°  27'  N.,  Ion.  87°  15' 
W.  Ah !  I  know  him  now ;  he  is  the  dead  man  I 
robbed  in  Panama.  Yes  ;  the  same  eyes,  hair,  and 
features,  though  now  full  of  youth  and  strength, 
that  I  saw  aged,  worn,  and  dead  there  in  the  hos- 
pital six  months  since.  The  scowl  in  the  dark 
fierce  face  changes  into  a  mocking  sneer,  as  he 
looks  me  straight  in  the  eyes.  That  face — cold 
and  still — but  the  eyes  open  and  staring  at  me, 
and  seeming  alive  with  vengeful  hate.  My  God, 
how  I  remember  that  look  !  I  remember  trying  to 
banish  the  horrid  vision  from  me,  but  I  was  held 
firmly  entranced  by  horror  as  one  is  when  in  a 
nightmare.  I  closed  my  eyes  to  shut  out  the 
hateful  face  peering  into  mine ;  my  senses  seemed 
in  a  whirl.  Then  I  felt  there  was  another  change, 
and  looked  again.  The  spectral  freebooters  were 
gone — the  racks  of  arms  and  old-fashioned  cabin 
fittings  had  disappeared :  in  their  place  I  recog- 
nised the  well-known  furniture  of  our  own  little 
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steamer.  I  could  hear  the  engines  working,  and  the 
rush  of  water  along  the  sides  of  the  ship.  Seated 
round  the  cabin-table  were  five  of  my  companions. 
I  was  about  to  spring  forward  and  accost  them, 
when  an  indescribable  'something'  arrested  me. 
I  looked  closer ;  the  light  from  the  cabin -lamp 
brightened  for  a  moment,  as  it  swung  to  and  fro 
with  the  motion  of  the  ship,  and,  for  a  few  seconds, 
fell  on  the  face  of  the  one  nearest  to  me.  It  was 
the  face  of  a  corpse !  .  .  .  With  a  suppressed  gasp 
of  horror  I  awoke,  chilled  to  the  bone  and  cramped  ; 
but  with  an  intense  feeling  of  thankfulness  that  it 
was  all  but  a  dream.  The  night  had  somewhat 
advanced,  and  the  moon,  now  nearer  the  horizon, 
was  throwing  a  broad  belt  of  light  across  our  camp- 
ing-ground near  the  roots  of  the  giant  tree,  leaving 
the  spot  where  I  sat  still  in  deep  shadow.  The  fire 
was  almost  quite  out,  nothing  left  but  a  mass  of 
white  ashes — whiter  still  in  the  moonlight — with 
one  thin  column  of  transparent  smoke  rising  straight 
up  from  the  centre  and  losing  itself  in  the  darkness 
of  the  tree-top  above.  I  was  on  the  point  of  rising 
to  throw  on  some  fresh  branches  when  my  attention 
was  riveted  by  a  glimpse  I  caught  of  some  moving 
object  projected  beyond  the  bole  of  the  tree.  In 
another  moment  a  human  figure  was  outlined  dimly 
against  the  dark  starlit  horizon.  I  knew  it  could 
not  be  one  of  my  friends,  for  there  they  all  four 
were  lying  sleeping  in  the  full  moonlight  before 
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me.  With  a  noiseless  step  the  figure  approached 
the  sleepers  till  it  reached  the  edge  of  the  belt  of 
light ;  it  then  sank  to  the  ground  and  commenced 
to  crawl  forward  on  hands  and  knees.  Then,  as  it 
came  into  the  clear  light,  I  in  a  moment  recognised 
the  deadly  peril  that  hung  over  one,  at  least,  of  my 
sleeping  friends.  The  figure  was  that  of  a  negro, 
and  an  old  man  at  that ;  but  of  all  the  big  black 
niggers  I  ever  saw,  that  one  was  the  biggest :  he 
must  have  been  six  feet  six,  and  had  shoulders  on 
him  like  a  buffalo  bull.  He  wore  no  clothes  but  a 
tattered  old  piece  of  canvas ;  but  in  his  teeth  he 
held  a  long  narrow-bladed  knife,  near  as  long  as  a 
machette.  I  should  say  he  was  creeping  straight 
towards  the  nearest  sleeper,  and  his  purpose  was 
written  as  clearly  in  his  face  as  ever  a  murderer's 
was.  Such  a  face,  too !  If  ever  a  fiend's  and  a 
living  human  being's  were  combined,  they  were 
1  so '  in  that  old  negro's ;  but  I  hadn't  much  time 
to  admire  him,  for  he  was  within  ten  feet  of  my 
friends.  Quickly  I  drew  my  pistol  and  sighted 
him.  As  I  did  so,  he  took  the  knife  from  between 
his  teeth  and  raised  it  in  his  right  hand  .  .  . 
then  I  pulled.  I  never  heard  such  a  yell  as  he 
gave.  He  was  just  on  the  spring  as  I  fired,  or, 
I  think,  I'd  have  'thrown  him.'  As  it  was,  he 
bounded  clear  over  the  boy  nearest  him,  and 
landed  in  the  ashes  of  the  fire,  kicking  up  a  cloud 
of  dust  and  sparks,  and  scattering  the  smouldering 
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embers  in  all  directions.  I  couldn't  get  another 
shot,  as  the  boys  sprang  up  between  us,  and  before 
they  were  fairly  awake,  he  was  off  into  the  woods. 
To  follow  him  was  useless  ;  so  we  stayed  where  we 
were,  not  knowing  what  was  coming  next — the  rest 
not  even  knowing  what  had  happened,  in  fact.  In 
half  a  minute  we  heard  a  rock  dislodged  from  the 
steep  face  of  the  hill  go  bounding  down  a  little 
way;  so,  taking  the  sound  as  a  guide,  we  sent 
half-a-dozen  rifle-balls  whizzing  through  the  trees, 
but  nothing  came  of  it,  and  not  another  sound  was 
heard. 

"  We  didn't  build  the  fire  again,  you  may  bet, 
but  sat  there  in  the  darkest  shade  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree,  and  never  closed  an  eye  all  the  rest  of 
that  night;  for  the  idea  of  the  island  being  in- 
habited had  never  occurred  to  any  of  us  till  now, 
and  we  didn't  know  but  what  we  might  be  attacked 
in  force  before  our  mates  could  arrive.  Slowly 
enough  the  night  wore  on,  but  nothing  happened ; 
and  glad  were  we  when,  after  the  hour  of  intense 
darkness  that  succeeded  the  setting  of  the  moon, 
the  faint  grey  morning  light  began  to  make  things 
visible ;  and  not  till  then,  or  rather  till  we  had 
light  enough  to  shoot  by,  did  we  rebuild  our  fire 
and  begin  to  talk  about  breakfast.  Before  sunrise 
our  ffiends  arrived  from  the  steamer ;  and  all,  I 
think,  felt  more  or  less  uncomfortable  at  the  idea 
of  there  being  others  on  the  island  besides  our- 
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selves,  who  might  perhaps  be  watching  us  at  that 
very  moment,  or  might  even  have  some  inkling 
of  our  secret.  There  was  another  cause  for  anx- 
iety. The  two  who  had  complained  of  sickness  the 
day  before  were  worse  this  morning,  and  had  to  be 
left  on  board,  together  with  a  third  one  of  the  crew 
who  had  exhibited  the  same  symptoms.  The  Doc, 
however,  made  light  of  it,  and  expected  them  to  be 
all  right  in  a  day  or  two ;  but  somehow  I  didn't 
feel  easy,  for  I  remembered  the  five  figures  I  had 
seen  in  my  dream  sitting  round  the  cabin -table ; 
and  two  out  of  the  three  now  on  the  sick-list  were 
certainly  there.  .  .  . 

"Impatiently  we  waited  till  the  sun  was  high 
enough  in  the  heavens  to  project  the  shadow  of 
the  great  jiccatybar  tree  into  the  valley  below. 
Slowly  the  minutes  passed,  till  the  nearest  trees 
(which,  standing  some  150  feet  below  us  on  the 
hillside,  raised  their  topmost  branches  above  the 
level  on  which  we  were  standing)  were  touched 
with  golden  light.  Then  the  boys  cheered,  and 
every  man  took  to  pointing  out  the  exact  spot 
where  the  shadow  would  fall  in  half  an  hour's 
time,  which  would  give  us  the  exact  hour  at  which 
to  take  our  observation.  But  every  one  quieted 
down  as  the  important  moment  drew  near.  Then 
the  Doc  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  just  in  front 
of  the  spot  where  the  copper  bolt  had  been  driven 
in,  with  the  compass  fixed  upon  a  tripod,  ready 
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to  get  the  bearing  the  moment  the  time  arrived. 
When  it  did,  and  when  the  Doc  had  read  off  the 
exact  direction,  we  went  to  work  with  a  will — most 
of  us  hacking  away  with  axe  or  machette,  and  others 
scouting  out  in  advance  and  on  each  side  of  the 
working  party,  with  shooting-irons  ready,  and  eyes 
skinned  in  case  of  trouble ;  but  none  came ;  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  we  had  cut  a  trail  through  the 
bush  and  measured  the  distance.  Then  we  set 
to  work  with  picks  and  crows,  spades,  and  even 
knives,  every  man  burrowing  like  a  musk-rat. 
What  work  it  was,  down  in  that  deep  gulch  !  The 
heat  towards  noon  was  stifling,  and  not  a  breath 
of  air ;  but  we  worked  on  as  if  our  lives  were 
staked  on .  our  work ; — and  so  some's  were,  though 
they  didn't  know  it,  poor  boys.  The  papers  told 
us  the  treasure  was  only  buried  three  feet  deep ; 
and  before  evening  we  had  a  dozen  shafts  down, 
each  four  feet  good — but  not  a  sign  of  the  plunder. 
We  remeasured  the  ground,  and  found  our  first 
measurement  right.  Then  whilst  some  worked  on 
deepening  their  shafts,  others  prospected  about, 
and  tried  likely  places  a  few  yards  farther  off,  and 
so  on,  but  with  no  results.  Then  as  evening  began 
to  close  in,  we  silently  and  one  by  one  quitted 
work,  and  came  out  of  the  gulch  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  big  tree  again.  In  the  morning  we  had  thrown 
together  roughly  some  logs,  so  as  to  make  a  sort 
of  cover  in  case  of  an  attack ;  and  here  eight  of 
s.s. — vii.  Q 
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us  were  to  pass  the  night  and  guard  the  workings, 
which  could  easily  be  seen  in  the  clear  moonlight. 
Those  whose  lot  it  was  to  return  to  the  ship  started 
about  twilight,  taking  with  them  in  a  hammock 
one  of  the  party  who  had  been  seized  with  the 
same  symptoms  as  those  the  day  before.  He  had 
in  a  few  hours  become  quite  light-headed  ;  and  they 
were  obliged  to  take  away  his  knife  and  revolver, 
to  prevent  his  doing  some  of  us  or  himself  a  mis- 
chief. 

"  The  disappointment  caused  by  the  unsuccess- 
ful day's  work,  coupled  with  the  illness  of  our 
friends,  and  the  strange  encounter  of  the  previous 
night,  made  us  the  reverse  of  a  jovial  party  under 
the  big  jiccatybar  tree  that  night.  No  one  vol- 
unteered a  song,  and  no  one  seemed  to  care  to 
talk;  and  so,  a  guard  being  set,  and  reliefs  ar- 
ranged, one  by  one  we  fell  asleep.  I  confess  the 
remembrance  of  my  last  nocturnal  experiences  kept 
me  awake  for  some  time  ;  but  finally  I  snoozed  off 
till  the  watch  aroused  me  to  take  my  spell  'on 
guard.'  The  night  passed  quietly — not  a  sound, 
not  an  indication  of  there  being  a  living  soul  on 
the  island  but  ourselves.  Morning  came,  and 
with  it  a  fresh  supply  of  pluck  to  the  whole  party. 
We  hastily  finished  breakfast,  and  hurried  off  to 
our  shafts  and  cross-cuts,  each  returning  to  where 
he  had  left  off  work  the  night  before.  Hardly 
had  I  taken  up  my  pick  when  a  hurried  call  from 
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Charley  Burt  brought  us  all  to  his  location.  He 
had  been  working  in  soft  earth  the  day  before,  and 
had  thrown  up  quite  a  heap  of  it.  He  was  now 
standing  in  his  *  claim/  stooping  forward  and  ex- 
amining this  heap. 

"  '  Look  here  boys  ! '  says  he  ;  l  Pat  was  not 
dreaming  after  all.  I  guess  there  is  none  of  you 
got  a  hoof  to  match  that  track,  have  you?' 

"  Sure  enough  there,  deeply  impressed  in  the 
soft  black  soil,  was  the  print  of  a  human  foot.  I 
doubt  if  Eobinson  Crusoe  ever  examined  the  first 
footprint  he  found  with  half  the  eagerness  we  did 
that  one  ;  but  there  was  not  much  to  be  made  of 
it  beyond  that  it  was  a  foot-track  certain  sure,  and 
a  big  one  -at  that — the  biggest  any  of  us  had  ever 
seen.  I  wish  now  we  could  have  measured  it,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  must  have  been  fourteen 
inches  long  if  it  was  one !  As  for  following  the 
trail  on  that  ground,  it  was  out  of  the  question. 
At  least  none  of  our  crowd  was  up  to  it,  though  I 
have  known  some  Indians  who  might  have ;  yes, 
and  Dyaks  too — they  could  track  a  bird,  I  think. 
As  it  was,  we  thought  we  could  touch  on  it  here 
and  there,  but  nothing  came  of  our  search ;  and 
when  the  rest  of  the  party  came  from  the  ship, 
th$y  tried  and  could  make  nothing  of  it  either. 
Bad  news  they  brought.  One  of  our  companions 
had  died  in  the  night,  and  M'Gill  had  remained 
on  board  with  the  other  three  sick,  one  of  whom 
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seemed  almost  gone.  I  felt  there  was  no  hope  for 
him,  for  his  face  came  back  dimly  to  me  as  one  of 
the  five  I  had  seen  in  my  dream.  Doggedly  and 
silently  we  worked  on  through  all  the  weary  hours 
of  that  day.  The  sun  seemed  to  pour  down  all  its 
concentrated  heat  into  that  lonely  gulch — the  air 
seemed  hour  by  hour  to  become  more  dense  and 
stagnant — the  sun  to  beat  down  into  one's  brain 
and  cause  fearful  agony.  Sick  and  giddy,  at 
length  I  threw  down  my  spade  and  staggered  back 
to  the  camp.  I  remember  hearing  Seth  Parker's 
voice  speaking  kindly  in  his  rough  way,  and  feel- 
ing some  one  supporting  me  and  guiding  me. 
Then  all  seemed  to  become  indistinct,  and  I  re- 
member no  more. 

"  It  was  near  three  weeks  after  this,  as  I  after- 
wards found,  that  I  awoke  from  what  appeared  to 
have  been  a  long  deep  sleep.  I  had  a  faint  con- 
sciousness of  being  deadly  sick  and  weak,  so  weak 
that  my  arms  felt  like  lead  when  I  tried  to  move 
them.  I  dimly  recognised  the  well-known  hospital 
ward  at  Panama ;  then  I  slept  again.  When  I 
awoke  my  head  was  clearer,  and  I  tried  to  speak 
to  M'Gill,  who  was  standing  by  my  bedside :  the 
sight  of  him  brought  back  in  a  confused  way  the 
events  of  the  past  up  to  when  I  gave  up  work  that 
fearful  afternoon.  I  tried  to  ask  M'Gill  what  had 
happened,  but  I  could  hardly  whisper ;  and  it  was 
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not  till  after  several  days  that  he  gave  me  the 
closing  scenes  of  our  unfortunate  expedition.  It 
seemed  that  after  I  was  taken  ill,  I  was  at  once 
carried  on  board  ship,  where  M'Gill  was  engaged 
in  nursing  the  other  three  patients.  We  were  all 
'  down '  with  the  same  complaint,  a  jungle  fever  of 
the  most  deadly  kind.  The  next  day  added  three 
more  to  the  sick  list,  and  another  death  occurred. 
For  two  more  days  did  the  treasure-seekers  work 
on  literally  with  death  in  their  midst ;  and  it  was 
not  till  a  third  of  our  party  had  sunk  that  the  quest 
was  for  the  time  abandoned.  During  the  run  to 
Panama  another  sank,  and  one  more  in  the  hospital 
after  landing — *  And,  O'Brien,  my  boy,'  said  M'Gill, 
kindly,  'for  days  and  days  I  feared  you  would 
make  the  sixth!'  'No,  Doc,  no,'  muttered  I. 
1  There  were  only  five  that  night  T  I  was  just  dozing 
off  again  from  weakness,  I  suppose,  but  I  heard 
M'Gill  say  to  the  attendant,  *  The  laddie's  wander- 
ing again,  but  he'll  pull  through.' 

"It  was  not  till  some  days  after  that  M'Gill 
would  tell  me  all  that  had  happened.  It  was  a 
weary  tale  of  disappointment ;  and  I  mind  feeling 
so  heart-sick  and  *  down '  at  the  time  that  I  heartily 
wished  I  had  been  one  of  the  five,  and  hardly  care 
to  think  of  it  now. 

"  To  cut  matters  short,  it  appeared  that  the  only 
explanation  M'Gill  and  the  rest  could  give  of  our 
failure  was,  that  each  month  the  shadow  thrown  by 
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the  big  tree  would  fall  on  different  ground — I  don't 
see  why  it  should,  but  they  said  so ;  and  that,  not 
knowing  the  month,  we  had  gone  at  the  wrong 
date.  M'Gill  vowed  he  would  never  give  it  up,  if 
he  had  to  make  eleven  more  trips.  But,  as  for  me, 
I  kinder  felt  I  had  had  enough  of  treasure-seeking 
and  the  Cocos  Islands ;  and  then  I  couldn't  get  rid 
of  that  face,  which  fairly  haunted  me ;  so  I  con- 
cluded to  try  my  luck  at  the  diggings,  and  haven't 
been  near  Panama  since. 

"There,  boys,  that's  the  yarn,  but  it's  run  out 
longer  than  I  reckoned.  Goldey,  I  say  !  Charley ! 
—why,  if  the  boys  ain't  asleep  !  Thunder ! " 

NOTE. — The  story  of  the  Lost  Secret  of  the  Cocos 
Group  is  true — that  is,  all  the  leading  facts  hap- 
pened much  as  I  have  tried  to  tell  them — but  since 
several  of  the  survivors  of  the  party  are  still  (to  the 
best  of  my  belief)  alive,  and  being  so,  have  cer- 
tainly never  for  a  moment  given  up  the  intention 
"of  trying  again,"  names,  dates,  and  localities  have 
been,  for  obvious  reasons,  altered  by  "the  narrator." 


THE   TWO    MES    SCUDAMOKES, 

[MAG  A.    DECEMBER  1871.] 

CHAPTER    I. 

8CUDAMORE  PARK  is  in  Berkshire,  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  leanest  and  greenest  of 
English  counties.  There  is  nothing  very  beautiful 
in  the  house  itself.  It  is  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne,  with  red  brick  gables  and  gleaming  lines 
of  windows  straight  and  many.  The  centre  of  the 
corps  de  logis  is  crowned  with  a  pediment,  and  the 
house  stands  upon  a  broad  green  terrace,  broken 
by  flights  of  white  stone  steps.  The  garden 
surrounding  one  wing  has  been  kept  up  in  the 
old  -  fashioned  trim  belonging  to  the  period  in 
which  it  was  made.  There  are  clipped  yews  and 
formal  parterres — parterres,  however,  which  can 
scarcely  be  called  more  formal  than  the  ribbon- 
beds  of  the  modern  flower-garden  at  the  other  end 
of  the  house.  The  park  has  always  been  kept  up 
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in  the  very  best  style ;  and  the  newest  and  most 
fashionable  kind  of  gardening,  as  of  everything 
else,  is  to  be  found  there.  Whatever  the  Scuda- 
mores  may  have  sacrificed,  however  they  may  have 
wasted  their  goods,  they  have  never  been  indiffer- 
ent to  their  "  place  ; "  and  on  the  summer  day 
when  this  story  begins  it  was  in  its  full  beauty. 
The  lovely  green  lawn  stretched  from  the  foot  of 
the  terrace  till  it  disappeared  in  the  woodland 
greenery  of  the  park.  On  the  terrace  great  rustic 
baskets  of  flowers  were  standing,  all  ablaze  with 
red  and  yellow.  The  windows  were  open,  the 
white  curtains  moving  softly  in  the  breeze.  The 
air  was  sweet  with  the  delicate  fragrance  of  the 
limes  and  with  the  sound  of  bees.  Except  that 
sound,  everything  was  still  in  the  languid  after- 
noon. The  prospect  from  those  open  windows  was 
of  nothing  but  greenness  and  luxuriance.  The 
lines  of  trees  thickened  and  deepened  from  the 
feathery-footed  limes  close  at  hand,  to  the  great 
oak  standing  with  "  knotted  knees,"  "  muffled  deep 
in  fern  "  in  the  distance.  Afternoon  was  in  all  the 
languid  sounds  and  sights,  and  it  is  in  such  a 
place  that  the  languor  of  the  afternoon  is  most 
sweet. 

But  the  last  novelty  which  had  been  erected  at 
Scudamore  was  one  which  hung  suspended  on  the 
front  of  the  house — a  doleful  decoration — the  hatch- 
ment which  announced  to  all  the  world  that  the 
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lord  of  the  place  had  betaken  himself  to  another ; 
and  the  family  in  the  great  drawing-room  were  all 
in  deep  mourning.  There  were  but  three  of  them 
— the  mother,  a  handsome  woman  about  forty,  a 
son  of  twenty,  and  a  daughter  of  eighteen — all  in 
mournful  black,  weighted  with  the  still  more 
sombre  darkness  of  crape.  The  white  cap  which 
marked  Mrs  Scudamore's  widowhood  was  the  most 
cheerful  article  of  toilette  among  them.  They 
were  very  still,  for  the  man  whom  they  mourned 
had  not  been  more  than  a  fortnight  in  his  grave, 
and  Mrs  Scudamore,  who  had  been  ill  of  exhaustion 
after  his  death,  had  resumed  the  old  habits  of  her 
life  only  that  day.  She  was  seated  with  a  book  in 
her  hand  in  a  great  chair;  but  the  book  was  a 
pretence,  and  her  looks  wandered  far  away  from  it. 
With  eyes  which  saw  nothing,  she  gazed  into  the 
park  among  the  great  trees.  In  that  still  way  she 
was  going  over  her  life. 

But  there  was  not  much  in  this  widow's  look  of 
the  prostration  and  despondency  common  to  most 
women  when  they  face  existence  for  the  first  time 
by  themselves,  after  a  long  life  spent  in  conjunc- 
tion with  another.  Mrs  Scudamore  had  a  vague 
sense  of  exhaustion  hanging  about  her — the  ex- 
haustion of  great  and  long-continued  fatigue  and 
endurance.  Nobody  quite  knew  how  much  she 
had  borne  during  that  last  illness.  The  dead 
Scudamore  had  not  been  a  good  man,  and  he  was 
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not  a  good  husband.  During  all  the  earlier  years 
of  her  married  life  he  had  neglected  her ;  more 
than  this,  he  had  outraged  her  in  the  way  women 
feel  most  deeply.  She  had  acted  like  a  Stoic  or  a 
heroine  throughout.  Having  once  made  up  her 
mind  that  it  was  not  for  her  children's  advantage 
or  her  own  that  she  should  leave  him,  she  had 
remained  at  Scudamore  making  no  complaints, 
guarding  her  children  from  the  contamination  of 
his  habits,  and  overawing  him  into  decency.  His 
extravagance  and  wickednesses  after  a  while  were 
confined  to  his  expeditions  to  town,  in  which  she 
did  not  accompany  him ;  but  at  home,  as  he  grew 
older  and  his  son  approached  manhood,  Mr  Scuda- 
more was  understood  to  have  sown  his  wild  oats 
and  to  have  become  a  respectable  member  of 
society.  People  even  blamed  his  wife,  when  a 
passing  rumour  of  his  dissipations  in  London  was 
brought  down  to  the  country,  for  not  going  with 
him  and  "keeping  him  straight."  And  nobody 
realised  that  that  had  happened  to  Mrs  Scudamore 
which  does  happen  much  oftener  than  the  world 
wots  of — she  had  become  disgusted  with  her  hus- 
band. Love  can  support  a  great  deal,  but  love  in 
the  mind  of  a  woman  can  rarely  support  that  vast 
contempt  of  love  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  sys- 
tematic immorality.  In  this  case  the  man  had 
disgusted  the  woman,  and  he  suspected  it.  This 
is  the  last  offence  of  which  a  woman  is  capable 
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towards  a  man.  That  she  should  find  him  other- 
wise than  agreeable  whenever  he  chooses  to  come 
back,  from  whatever  scenes  he  comes,  is  a  sin 
which  the  best-tempered  of  sinners  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  put  up  with.  And  Mr  Scudamore 
was  not  good-tempered.  His  wife  did  all  that  a 
high-spirited  woman  could  do  to  conceal  the  im- 
pression he  had  made  upon  her ;  but  he  divined  it, 
and  though  not  a  word  was  said  between  them  on 
the  subject,  it  filled  him  with  a  secret  fury.  His 
temper,  everybody  said,  grew  worse  and  worse 
before  he  died,  especially  to  her ;  yet  he  would  not 
suffer  her  to  be  absent  from  him,  and  made  inces- 
sant demands  upon  her  with  the  most  fretful  irrita- 
bility. He  thus  deprived  her  even  of  the  softening 
impression  which  a  long  illness  often  brings.  He 
would  not  allow  her  to  forget  the  troubles  he  had 
brought  her  by  his  sick-bed,  but  carried  on  the 
struggle  to  the  very  edge  of  the  grave.  Her 
strength  had  been  so  strained  that,  when  the 
necessity  for  exertion  was  over,  she  had  fallen  like 
one  dead ;  and  for  days  after  had  lain  in  a  strange 
dreamy  peacefulness,  in  which  something  that  was 
not  quite  sorrow,  but  sufficiently  like  it  to  answer 
the  requirements  of  her  position,  mingled.  She 
was  sad,  not  for  his  loss,  but  for  him — profoundly 
sad  to  think  that  the  man  was  over  and  ended  for 
this  world,  and  that  nothing  better  had  come  of 
him ;  and  self-reproachful,  as  every  sensitive  spirit 
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is,  wondering  wistfully,  could  she  have  done  more 
for  him?  had  she  fulfilled  her  duty? 

But  underneath  this  sadness  was  a  sense  of  relief 
which  breathed  like  balm  over  her,  for  which  she 
blamed  herself,  and  which  she  tried  to  ignore,  but 
which  was  there  notwithstanding,  subduing  every 
painful  feeling.  Her  struggle  was  over :  she  had 
her  life  and  her  children's  lives,  as  it  were,  in  her 
hands,  to  mould  to  better  things.  This  was  what 
she  was  thinking,  with  a  faint  exquisite  sense  of 
deliverance,  as  she  sat  gazing  out  dreamily  over 
the  park.  Mrs  Scudamore  had  been  an  heiress, 
and  all  through  her  married  life  had  felt  the 
additional  pang  of  inability  to  perform  the  duties 
she  owed  to  her  own  people.  Now  that  was  re- 
moved, and  in  some  rare  fit  of  better  judgment, 
her  husband  had  left  all  his  disposable  property 
to  her,  and  made  her  guardian  of  the  children,  and 
his  executrix.  Her  partner  in  this  responsibility 
was  the  family  lawyer,  who  had  known  her  all  his 
life,  and  who  had  never  yet  got  over  his  astonish- 
ment that  the  girl  whom  he  recollected  so  well 
should  have  grown  so  clever,  and  so  able  to  under- 
stand business.  In  his  hands  she  was  very  safe. 
She  had  real  power  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 
True,  as  far  as  part  of  the  Scudamore  estate  went, 
that  could  only  last  till  Charlie  was  twenty-one,  an 
event  not  much  more  than  a  year  off.  But  till  then 
she  had  the  Park  and  some  of  the  lands,  besides 
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her  own  property,  to  manage,  and  her  younger 
children  to  care  for.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  that 
it  was  happiness  that  was  stealing  into  her  heart, 
as  she  sat  there  in  her  crape  and  widow's  cap  ;  and 
yet  it  was  strangely  like  happiness,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  gravity  of  her  face  and  the  subdued 
stillness  of  her  thoughts  made  it  possible  for  her 
to  receive  condolences  without  any  apparent  breach 
of  the  ordinary  proprieties.  "  Mrs  Scudamore  looks 
exactly  as  a  person  in  her  position  ought  to  do," 
was  what  Mr  Pilgrim,  her  fellow -executor,  said. 
"We  cannot  expect  her  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
grief."  And  yet  in  its  heart  the  world  objected 
to  her  that  she  was  not  overwhelmed  by  grief,  and 
offered  her  scraps  of  consolation,  such  as  it  offers 
to  the  broken-hearted.  They  said  to  her,  "It  is 
sad  for  you ;  but  oh,  think  what  a  blessed  change 
for  him ! "  They  adjured  her  to  remember  that 
such  partings  were  not  for  ever  (which  made  the 
poor  woman  shudder) ;  and  when  they  had  left  her 
they  shook  their  heads,  and  said:  "She  is  very 
composed ;  I  don't  think  she  feels  it  very  much." 
"  Feels  it !  She  feels  nothing.  I  always  said  she 
had  not  a  bit  of  heart."  "  But  then  she  always  was 
a  quiet  sort  of  woman."  This  was  what  the  world 
said,  half  condemning ;  and  nobody,  except  old  Miss 
Kidley  in  the  village,  who  was  eccentric,  ventured 
to  say,  "What  a  blessed  riddance  for  her,  poor 
soul!" 
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While  she  sat  thus  dreamily  looking  out,  with  a 
vague  consciousness  of  her  new  life  floating  about 
her,  Charlie  and  Amy  went  out  without  disturbing 
their  mother.  There  were  only  these  two,  and 
two  very  small  girls  in  the  nursery.  The  long  gap 
between  meant  much  to  Mrs  Scudamore,  but  to  no 
one  else  ;  for  the  little  hillocks  in  the  churchyard 
bore  little  meaning  to  the  children.  The  brother 
and  sister  were  great  companions — more  so  than 
brothers  and  sisters  usually  are ;  and  the  delight 
of  having  Charlie  home  from  Oxford  had  soon  dried 
up  the  few  facile  youthful  tears  which  Amy  wept 
for  her  father.  They  strolled  out  arm  in  arm  by  the 
great  open  window  upon  the  green  ten-ace.  Charlie 
had  a  book  in  his  hand,  the  last  new  poem  he  had 
fallen  into  enthusiasm  with,  and  Amy  read  it  over 
his  shoulder,  with  both  her  arms  clasped  through 
his.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  prettier 
picture.  The  boy  was  very  slight  and  tall,  not 
athletic  as  his  father  wished,  but  fond  of  poetry 
and  full  of  enthusiasm,  after  a  fashion  which  has 
almost  died  out — the  fashion  of  a  time  before  ath- 
letics had  begun  to  reign.  The  girl  was  slim  and 
straight  too,  as  a  girl  ought  to  be,  but  more  devel- 
oped than  her  brother,  though  she  was  two  years 
younger.  Her  hair  was  lighter  than  his,  her  com- 
plexion brighter.  She  was  an  out-of-door  girl,  and 
he  had  been  an  indoor  young  man,  but  yet  the 
likeness  was  great  between  them.  Amy  leant  half 
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over  him,  hanging  with  all  her  weight  upon  his 
arm,  her  bright  gaze  bent  upon  the  book,  which 
he  was  reading  aloud.  "  Is  not  that  glorious — is 
not  that  fine?"  he  asked,  his  cheek  flushing  and 
his  eye  sparkling  ;  while  Amy,  intent  with  her  eyes 
upon  the  book,  ran  on  with  it  while  he  stopped  and 
rhapsodised.  They  were  standing  thus  when  they 
attracted  the  notice  of  some  people  in  a  carriage 
which  was  driving  up  the  avenue.  There  was  no 
door  in  the  terrace  -  front  of  the  house,  but  the 
avenue  ran  past  it  under  the  lime-trees,  gaining 
a  passing  peep  of  the  lawn.  Two  people  were  in 
the  carriage  —  one  a  lady  in  deep  mourning,  the 
other  a  man  with  a  keen  sharp  face.  The  sound 
of  their  passage  did  not  disturb  the  young  people ; 
but  the  strangers  looked  out  at  them  with  deep 
interest.  The  lady  was  a  pale  little  woman,  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty,  wearing  a  widow's  cap,  like 
Mrs  Scudamore.  She  was  in  a  tearful  condition, 
and  leant  half  out  of  the  window.  "  Ah,  Tom, 
Tom  !  these  are  the  children,  you  may  be  sure ; 
and  how  can  I  do  it  ? — how  can  I  do  it  ?  "  she  cried 
with  excitement.  "  Nobody  wants  you  to  do  it. 
You  must  keep  still,  and  keep  your  papers  ready, 
and  I'll  look  after  the  rest,"  said  her  companion. 
He  was  a  man  of  about  thirty,  rather  handsome 
than  otherwise,  but  for  the  extreme  sharpness  of 
his  profile.  He  too  was  in  mourning,  and  in  his 
hand  he  carried  a  little  letter-case,  which  he  gave 
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to  the  lady  as  they  alighted  at  the  door.  He  had 
to  give  her  his  arm  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  her 
from  falling,  and  he  pulled  down  her  crape  veil, 
almost  roughly,  to  conceal  the  tears  which  were 
falling  fast.  She  was  very  much  frightened,  and 
quite  dissolved  in  weeping.  Her  poor  little  dim 
eyes  were  red,  and  so  was  her  nose,  with  crying. 
"  Oh,  please,  don't  make  me  :  for  the  last  time, 
Tom,  dear,  don't  make  me ! "  she  said,  as  she 
stumbled  out  of  the  carriage.  He  seemed  to  give 
her  a  little  shake  as  he  drew  her  hand  through  his 
arm. 

"  Now,  aunty,"  he  said  in  her  ear,  "  if  there  is 
any  more  of  this  nonsense  I  shall  just  go  right 
away  and  leave  you  here ;  how  should  you  like 
that?  You  foolish  woman,  do  you  care  nothing 
for  your  rights?" 

"  Oh,  Tom ! "  was  all  the  answer  she  made, 
weeping.  This  conversation  was  not  audible  to 
the  servant,  who  stood  amazed,  watching  their 
descent ;  but  he  could  not  help  seeing  the  little 
conflict.  It  gave  him  time  to  recover  his  wits, 
which  had  been  confused  by  the  novelty  of  this 
unlooked-for  arrival.  When  he  had  watched  the 
two  unknown  visitors'  descent  from  the  queer 
vehicle,  which  was  the  only  hackney-carriage  of 
the  neighbourhood,  he  made  a  step  in  advance, 
and  said  calmly — 

"Missis   receives   no  visitors   at  present.      Not 
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at  home,  sir,"  and  held  the  door  as  with  intention 
to  close  it  in  the  new-comers'  face. 

"  Your  mistress  will  receive  this  lady,"  said  the 
stranger,  pushing  unceremoniously  into  the  hall. 
'•'  There,  there,  I  understand  all  about  it.  Go  and 
tell  her  that  a  lady  wishes  to  see  her  on  very 
particular  business — must  see  her,  in  short — on 
business  connected  with  the  late  Mr " 

"  Oh,  Tom,  don't  say  that,  please." 

"  Your  late  master,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  now 
come,  quick! — the  lady  can't  wait,  do  you  under- 
stand ?  and  if  you  keep  her  waiting,  it  will  be  the 
worse  for  you.  Tell  your  mistress — your  present 
mistress — that  we  must  see  her  at  once." 

"Oh,  Tom,  don't  be  so My  good  man,  if 

you  will  be  so  good  as  to  give  the  message,  we 
can  wait  here." 

"  You  shall  not  wait  here,"  said  her  companion ; 
"  show  us  in  somewhere.  Your  late  master  would 
never  have  forgiven  you  for  leaving  this  lady  in 
the  hall ;  neither  would  your  present  mistress,  you 
may  be  sure.  Show  us  in  to  some  room  or  other. 
Now,  look  sharp !  do  you  think  that  we  can  be 
kept  waiting  all  day?" 

Jasper  was  a  young  footman  not  long  entered 
upon  his  office,  and  he  turned  from  the  strange 
man  to  the  weeping  lady  with  absolute  bewilder- 
ment ;  and  probably  if  the  butler  had  not  at  this 
time  made  his  solemn  appearance,  he  would  still 

s.s. — vii.  R 
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have  been  standing  between  the  two  in  consterna- 
tion. But  Woods,  who  was  the  butler,  was  a  very 
serious  and  indeed  alarming  person;  and  I  have 
always  thought  that  the  sharp  stranger  took  him 
for  the  moment  for  a  clergyman  visiting  at  the 
house,  which  subdued  him  at  once.  Woods  re- 
ceived their  message  very  gravely,  and  then,  with- 
out a  word,  with  only  a  wave  of  his  majestic  hand, 
he  put  them  into  a  little  room  off  the  hall,  and  shut 
the  door  upon  them.  His  gesture  and  look  were 
so  serious  that  the  lady  shook  more  than  ever :  she 
turned  about  in  alarm  when  Woods  shut  the  door, 
— "  Oh,"  she  cried,  with  a  start,  "  he  has  locked  us 
in,  Tom  !  what  are  we  to  do  ?  " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,"  said  Tom,  "  and  take  care 
of  your  papers,  and  keep  up  your  courage.  Well, 
I  must  say  it's  worth  a  little  struggle  to  get  hold 
of  such  a  place  as  this.  What  use  you'll  be  able 
to  be  of,  to  all  your  relations.  Holloa  !  there's  the 
pictures  of  the  two  we  saw  on  the  lawn." 

The  lady  turned  with  an  exclamation  of  interest 
to  two  small  photographs  which  hung  over  the 
mantelpiece.  As  she  gazed  at  them  the  tears  came 
hopping  down  her  pale  cheeks.  "Oh,  Tom! — and 
I  never  had  any  children — I  never  had  any  chil- 
dren ! "  she  cried,  looking  appealingly  into  his  face. 

"  So  much  the  more  reason  to  be  spiteful  with 
this  one,"  said  the  man,  roughly ;  "  she  has  every- 
thing she  wants — money,  comfort,  good  reputation, 
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and  the  children  besides,  and  no  right  to  them. 
By  Jove,  aunty,  if  it  was  me,  I'd  pluck  up  a  spirit 
from  the  sight ! " 

"  Oh,  Tom,  how  little  you  understand  ! "  said  the 
poor  lady ;  and  she  was  standing  thus,  in  spite  of 
all  his  endeavours  to  seat  her  magisterially  in  a 
chair,  gazing  at  the  photographs  with  the  tears 
upon  her  cheeks,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs 
Scudamore,  like  a  white  ghost,  enveloped  in  the 
blackness  of  her  mourning,  came  into  the  room. 


CHAPTER   II. 

"A  lady  and  gentleman,"  Mrs  Scudamore  had 
said,  starting  from  her  reverie.  "Who  are  they, 
Woods  ?  did  you  say  I  saw  no  one  ?  " 

" They  were  positive,  ma'am,  as  you'd  see  them" 
said  Woods,  solemnly.  "  I  think  I  would  see  them, 
ma'am,  if  it  wasn't  too  much.  I  was  to  tell  you  it 
was  something  about  my  master." 

"Mr  Scudamore,  Woods?" 

"My  late  master,  ma'am.  I  would  see  'em, 
ma'am,  if  I  might  dare  to  give  an  advice.  Master 
had  to  do  with  a  many  things  that  had  best  be  seen 
to  by  one  of  the  family  ;  and  Master  Charlie's  so 
young — not  meaning  no  offence." 

A  momentary  movement  of  irritation  was  in  Mrs 
Scudamore's  face,  but  it  had  passed  away  almost  as 
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quickly  as  it  came.  "  I  will  see  them,"  she  said, 
"  in  a  moment,"  waving  him  away  with  her  hand. 
But  when  he  had  gone,  she  sat  still  in  her  chair, 
with  a  strange  reluctance  to  move.  In  a  moment 
a  cloud  seemed  to  have  sprung  up  over  all  the 
firmament  which  looked  so  peaceful  just  now. 
What  did  she  fear?  She  feared  nothing  —  her 
thoughts  took  no  shape.  She  only  felt  that  some 
new  and  unforeseen  calamity  was  coming.  She 
had  thought  her  troubles  were  over,  and,  with  a 
bitterness  which  she  could  not  put  into  words,  she 
felt  that  she  had  been  premature.  This  was  some- 
thing new,  something  he  had  left  behind  him  for 
her  to  bear.  After  a  while  she  gathered  herself 
up  painfully  out  of  her  chair;  she  put  away  the 
book  carefully  into  the  place  it  belonged  to,  and 
then  she  went  to  the  window,  she  did  not  know 
why,  and  looked  out  upon  her  children.  They 
were  seated  on  the  grass,  both  —  Amy  talking 
eagerly,  with  her  animated  face  bent  forward, 
her  brother  putting  up  his  hands  laughingly,  as 
if  to  put  her  away ;  they  were  discussing  the 
poem,  which  he  held  open :  never  was  a  prettier 
picture  of  the  sweet  idleness  and  fancifulness  of 
youth.  Mrs  Scudamore  looked  at  them  a  full 
minute,  and  then  she  turned  and  went  to  her 
visitors.  When  she  entered  the  little  room  she 
was  very  dignified,  very  pale  and  still.  She  had 
not  the  least  idea  what  she  was  going  to  meet 
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there,  but  she  felt  that  it  was  certainly  pain  and 
trouble ;  these  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  what 
else  she  could  not  tell.  She  was  tall,  with  a  hand- 
some colourless  face,  a  woman  of  no  small  resolu- 
tion, as  it  was  easy  to  see ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing even  about  the  crispness  of  her  crape,  and 
the  spotless  purity  of  the  long  white  snowy  pen- 
dants of  tarlatan  from  her  cap,  which  imposed  upon 
the  little  weeping  dishevelled  woman  to  whom  she 
addressed  herself.  This  unhappy  stranger  turned 
with  a  start  and  a  little  cry  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  photographs,  wiped  her  tears  with  a 
crumpled  handkerchief,  and  did  her  best,  though 
she  trembled,  to  meet  the  lady  of  the  house  with 
something  like  composure.  But  she  shook  so  that 
her  pretence  was  a  very  poor  one  indeed,  and  at 
sight  of  her  humble  little  figure  and  deprecating 
looks,  Mrs  Scudamore  revived  her  courage — no- 
thing very  tragical,  she  felt,  could  be  involved.  A 
faint  smile  came  to  her  face. 

"  You  wished  to  see  me,"  she  said,  with  grave 
politeness ;  "  I  do  not  receive  any  one  at  present 
except  my  old  friends ;  but  as  I  hear  it  is  on 
business " 

"  Business  of  the  most  important  kind,"  said  the 
man,  of  whom  Mrs  Scudamore  had  taken  no  notice. 
She  turned  now  and  looked  at  him,  and  somehow 
her  very  glance,  the  quiet  grace  with  which  she 
heard  and  accepted  what  he  said,  irritated  him 
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almost  beyond  bearing.  He  was  the  sort  of  man 
of  whom  people  of  Mrs  Scudamore's  breeding  say, 
"  He  is  not  a  gentleman."  He  might  have  been 
much  poorer,  less  educated,  lower  in  the  social 
scale,  and  yet  not  have  called  forth  that  verdict ; 
but  he  was  himself  so  conscious  of  the  fact,  and 
so  determined  to  cover  it  with  audacity  and  pre- 
tension, that  he  saw  the  words  on  everybody's 
lips,  and  resented  them,  to  begin  with.  When  the 
lady  turned  from  him,  and  with  her  own  hand  gave 
the  insignificant  little  woman  a  chair  before  she 
herself  sat  down,  he  felt  already  that  there  was 
some  plot  against  him.  "  By  Jove  !  she's  begun 
her  little  game  too  soon ;  she  thinks  she  can  do 
anything  with  aunty,"  he  said  to  himself.  As 
for  aunty  herself,  she  looked  more  and  more  ready 
to  drop  as  she  received  this  simple  courtesy.  She 
sat  down  a  very  image  of  guilt  and  suffering — 
her  eyes  red,  her  nose  red,  her  handkerchief,  too 
damp  to  be  graceful  or  even  useful,  in  her  hand 
— and  from  time  to  time  lifted  her  weeping  eyes 
with  a  deprecating  glance  to  the  stately  Mrs 
Scudamore's  face. 

"  Might  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  what  the  business 
is ? "  said  that  lady,  politely  ;  "I  need  not  say 
that  at  present — in  my  present  circumstances — 
I  refer  to  my  lawyer  everything  that  does  not 
require  my  immediate  attention 

"  I  am  quite  willing  to  refer  it  to  your  lawyer," 
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said  the  man  —  "perfectly  willing  —  indeed  he  is 
the  proper  person.  We  don't  come  as  beggars, 
ma'am,  I  assure  you.  Our  rights  are  very  clear 
indeed.  It  was  solely,  I  believe,  out  of  considera- 
tion for  your  feelings " 

"  Oh  don't,  Tom— don't !  " 

"  I  must  take  my  own  way,  if  you  please.  We 
thought  it  best  and  kindest  to  come  to  you  first, 
feeling  that  there  was  some  hardship  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  something  might  be  done 
to  soften  the  blow ;  but  if  you  don't  wish  to  be 
troubled,  of  course  the  simplest  course  is  the 
solicitor — I  am  a  solicitor  myself." 

Mrs  Scudamore  looked  from  him  to  his  aunt, 
and  then  -  at  him  again.  The  cloud  returned  to 
her  with  a  vague  gloom ;  and  yet  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  any  serious  evil,  any  real  harm, 
could  come  to  her  from  the  homely  little  person- 
age sobbing  under  her  breath  in  the  chair  beside 
her,  or  from  this  underbred  man.  The  woman 
even,  she  felt  sure,  had  no  evil  intention;  and 
as  for  the  man,  what  power  could  he  have  ?  It 
was  money,  no  doubt — some  old  debt — some  lia- 
bility, more  or  less  disgraceful,  but  which  might 
be  settled  without  much  difficulty.  She  said,  "  Go 
on,  please,  I  am  ready  to  hear,"  with  the  faintest 
little  tone  of  weariness  in  her  voice.  But  the 
weariness  disappeared  from  her  face  as  he  went 
on.  The  man,  with  his  underbred  air,  his  pre- 
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tension  and  audacity,  became  to  her  like  one  of 
the  terrible  Fates.  After  the  first  flash  of  instinc- 
tive rage  and  indignation  with  which  she  refused 
to  believe,  the  certainty  that,  horrible  as  it  was, 
it  was  the  truth,  sank  into  her  very  soul,  and 
overpowered  her.  She  preserved  her  immovable, 
resolute  face,  and  heard  him  to  an  end,  heard  the 
documents  which  he  read,  saw  these  documents 
carefully  collected  and  replaced  in  the  letter-case, 
to  be  wept  over  by  the  miserable  little  woman, 
the  wretched  creature  who  was  the  cause  of  it  all, 
and  then  rose  majestic  to  reply.  To  them  she 
seemed  the  very  impersonation  of  indignant  un- 
belief and  scorn;  but  the  passion  that  inspired 
her,  that  gave  force  to  her  voice  and  majesty  to 
her  figure,  as  she  towered  over  them,  was  sheer 
and  conscious  despair. 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  she  said.  "  Now  I  have  heard 
you  to  an  end,  may  I  ask  what  you  have  come 
here  for,  and  what  you  mean  to  do?" 

"  What  we  have  come  here  for?"  said  the  man 
with  an  assumption  of  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  Mrs  Scudamore  said  quietly,  feeling  that 
her  sight  and  voice  began  to  fail  her — "  what  have 
you  come  here  for  ?  You  must  feel  that  we  cannot 
remain  under  one  roof  if  your  story  is  true,  not 
even  for  an  hour.  If  your  story  is  true — I  need 
not  say  that  I  give  it  no  credit — that  I — refuse — 
to  believe " 
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She  had  got  as  far  as  this  when  sight  and  voice 
both  failed — a  hum  as  of  a  hundred  rushing  wheels 
came  into  her  brain,  and  everything  else  died  out 
of  her  consciousness.  She  dropped  on  the  floor  be- 
fore the  two  who  had  been  looking  at  her  almost 
with  awe,  so  proudly  strong  had  she  looked,  up  to 
the  very  moment  when  she  fell.  The  woman  gave 
a  great  cry  and  ran  to  her.  The  man  sprang  up 
with  a  loud  exclamation.  "  Eing  the  bell,  for  God's 
sake — get  water — call  some  one  ! "  cried  she.  He, 
half  frightened,  but  resolute  to  do  nothing  that  was 
suggested  to  him,  stood  still  and  gazed.  "  She'll 
come  round — never  fear — she'll  come  round,"  he 
said.  "  By  Jove,  aunty,  that  proves  she  felt  it 
more  than  she  would  allow " 

"Ring  the  bell — ring  the  bell!"  cried  the  woman. 
The  servants,  however,  outside,  had  heard  the  fall 
and  the  cry,  and  came  rushing  in  without  being 
called,  Mrs  Scudamore's  maid,  hastily  called  by 
Jasper,  following  the  butler  into  the  room.  They 
lifted  her  on  to  a  sofa,  the  visitor  taking  command  of 
the  situation  as  if  it  had  been  natural  to  her.  This 
little  weeping  woman  had  been  at  once  elevated 
into  a  rational  being  by  the  emergency.  "  Lay  her 
head  down  flat — take  away  the  pillow — poor  dear, 
poor  dear ! "  she  murmured,  keeping  her  place  be- 
side the  sufferer.  "  Give  me  the  water — oh,  gently, 
gently  ! — give  it  to  me." 

"Aunt,  come  away,  this  is  not  your  place,  let 
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her  come  to  herself,"  said  the  man.  She  turned 
round  upon  him  with  a  certain  momentary  fury  in 
her  poor  red  tear-worn  eyes.  She  stamped  her  foot 
at  him  as  she  stood  with  the  eau-de-cologne  in  her 
hand.  "  Go  away,  sir,  it's  all  your  doing,"  she  said 
in  a  sharp  high-pitched  voice — "  go  away." 

And  he  was  so  completely  taken  by  surprise  that 
he  went  away.  He  had  not  known  that  it  was 
possible  for  his  poor  little  aunt,  whom  everybody 
snubbed  and  ordered  about  as  they  would,  to  turn 
upon  any  one  so.  She  had  been  absent  from  her 
family  most  of  her  life,  and  now  when  she  came 
back  it  had  been  in  all  the  excitement  of  a  great 
discovery.  The  man  was  so  bewildered  that  he 
went  out  and  strayed  about  in  the  hall  with  his  hat 
on,  looking  furiously  at  everything.  While  he  was 
thus  occupied,  Charles  and  Amy  came  in  and  gazed 
at  him  with  wondering  eyes.  He  returned  their 
look  with  a  stare  ;  but  either  some  tradition  of  good- 
breeding,  or  else  Amy's  fresh  young  beauty,  moved 
him.  He  took  off  his  hat  with  a  kind  of  sheepish 
instinct.  The  two  young  people,  who  did  not  know 
that  anything  was  amiss,  had  a  momentary  con- 
sultation with  each  other.  "  Nothing  of  the  sort," 
said  the  brother,  turning  his  back.  "  Then  I  will," 
said  the  girl ;  and  before  either  knew  what  she  was 
about,  she  made  a  sudden  step  towards  the  stranger. 
"  Did  you  want  mamma  ? "  she  said,  with  her  soft 
childlike  smile,  looking  frankly  into  his  face  ;  "  per- 
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haps  my  brother  or  I  would  do  instead  ?  Mamma 
is  not  well — she  has  been  very  much  tired  and 
worn-out.  Is  it  anything,  please,  that  you  could 
say  to  me  ?  " 

Anything  that  he  could  say  to  her !  he  was  not 
sensitive,  but  a  thrill  went  through  the  man,  prov- 
ing at  least  that  he  was  human.  Say  it  to  her? 
He  shrank  back  from  her  with  an  agitation  which 
he  could  not  account  for.  Amy's  utter  ignorance 
of  any  reason  for  this,  however,  made  her  slow  to 
perceive  the  effect  of  her  words  upon  him  ;  and  be- 
fore she  could  repeat  her  question  Jasper  rushed 
forward,  with  that  zeal  to  communicate  evil  tidings 
which  belongs  to  the  domestic  mind.  "  If  you 
please,  miss,  your  mamma's  took  very  bad,  and 
swoonded  in  the  little  library " 

"  Mamma — taken  ill!"  cried  Amy;  and  she  rushed 
into  the  little  room,  forgetting  all  about  the  stranger, 
who,  however,  did  not  forget  her.  He  stood  half 
bewildered  looking  after  her.  He  was  a  young 
man,  and  the  sight  of  the  girl — her  sweet  courtesy 
to  the  enemy  she  did  not  know — the  look  she  had 
given  him — her  innocent  question — had  moved  him 
as  he  never  had  been  moved  before.  He  was  vul- 
gar, pretentious,  and  mercenary,  but  yet  he  had  still 
blood  left  in  his  veins,  and  something  that  did  duty 
for  a  heart.  He  stood  looking  after  her  till  Charlie 
turned  round  upon  him,  a  very  different  antagonist. 

"  May  I  ask  if  you  are  waiting  for  any  one  ? " 
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said  Charlie,  with  some  superciliousness.  He  had 
not  heard  Jasper's  message  about  his  mother. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  am,"  said  the  stranger,  shortly. 

"  Oh,  you  are  ? "  said  Charlie,  somewhat  discom- 
fited ;  and  then,  not  knowing  what  better  to  do, 
angry  and  suspicious,  he  knew  not  why,  he  went  off 
into  the  library,  leaving  the  new  comer  master  of  the 
field.  The  intruder  smiled  as  the  lad  went  away.  He 
was  neither  afraid  of  nor  affected  by  Charlie,  who 
was  to  him  simply  a  representative  of  the  wealth 
and  rank  which  he  envied,  and  which  he  hoped  he 
was  about  to  grasp  ;  but  the  other — the  girl !  To 

say  what  he  had  to  say  to  her For  the  first 

time  Mr  Tom  Furness  faintly  realised  what  might 
be  the  effect  upon  others  of  a  matter  which  he  had 
regarded  solely  from  his  own  side  of  the  question. 
That  girl !  and  then  he  drew  a  long  breath,  and  the 
colour  flushed  up  on  his  cheeks.  It  was  a  new 
thought  which  had  gone  through  him  like  an  arrow, 
piercing  his  sharp  commonplace  brain,  and  the  organ 
he  supposed  to  be  his  heart. 

Mrs  Scudamore  was  recovering  from  her  faint 
when  Amy  rushed  in  and  ran  to  the  side  of  the  sofa, 
pushing  away,  without  perceiving  her,  the  little 
woman  with  the  bottle  of  eau-de-cologne  in  her  hand. 
"  Oh,  mamma,  dear !  Oh,  Stevens,  what  is  the 
matter?"  cried  Amy,  appealing  naturally  to  the 
maid  ;  but  to  her  astonishment  a  strange  voice  an- 
swered: "  Don't  ask  any  questions,  my  poor  child  j 
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oh,  my  poor  dear  child!"  said  this  unknown  speaker; 
and  to  her  wonder  Amy  saw  a  pair  of  unknown  eyes 
gazing  at  her — poor  dim  eyes  with  a  red  margin 
round  them,  and  tears  rising,  but  full  of  kindness 
and  pity.     She  had  not  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
seeing  some  one  whom  she  never  saw  before  at  her 
mother's  side  at  such  a  moment,  when  Mrs  Scuda- 
more  herself,  opening  her  eyes,  stretched  out  a  hand 
towards  her.     Amy  tried  to  take  her  mother's  hand 
and  kiss  it,  but  to  her  consternation  her  intended 
caress  was  rejected ;  the  hand  clutched  at  her  dress 
and  drew  her  close,  turning  her  towards  the  strange 
woman.     Looking  at  her  mother's  face,  Amy  saw, 
with  inconceivable  surprise,  that   Mrs   Scudamore 
was  not  looking  at  her,  but  at  the   stranger,  and 
that  some  dreadful  meaning — a  meaning  which  she 
could  not  divine — was  in  her  mother's  eyes.     Mrs 
Scudamore  held  her,  pointing  her  out,  as  it  were, 
to  this  strange  woman  whose  eyes  were  red  with 
crying.     Then  she  spoke  with  a  voice  that  sounded 
terrible  to  the  amazed  girl :  "  Look  at  this  child," 
she  said,  dragging  Amy  into  a  position  to  confront 
the  stranger,  who  forthwith  began  to  cry  once  more 
and  wring  her  hands.     Then  Mrs  Scudamore  rose 
slowly  from  the   sofa ;   she  was  ghastly  pale,  but 
had  perfect  command  of  herself.     She  waved  them 
all  away.    "  Go — go,"  she  said,  imperiously  ;  "  leave 
me,  I  have  some  business  ;  leave  me,  Amy ;  Stevens, 
go  now,  I  have  business  to  do." 
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"Let  me  stay  with  you,  mamma;  oh,  let  me 
stay  with  you ! "  cried  Amy ;  but  even  she  was 
frightened  by  her  mother's  look. 

"  No,  go — go — all  of  you,"  said  Mrs  Scudamore, 
peremptorily.  She  even  raised  herself  with  diffi- 
culty from  the  sofa,  and,  tottering  across  the  room, 
softly  locked  the  door. 


CHAPTER  III. 

What  passed  within  that  locked  door  nobody 
knew.  Amy  would  have  remained  in  the  hall  to 
wait  for  her  mother  but  for  the  presence  of  the 
strange  man  outside,  who  gazed  at  her  with  eager 
and  intent  eyes.  But  for  his  presence  I  fear  the 
servants  would  have  listened,  and  but  for  their 
presence  he  would  have  listened,  though  in  either 
case  the  attempt  would  have  been  in  vain,  for  the 
two  women  within  spoke  low,  and  had  no  intention 
of  betraying  themselves.  Amy  joined  her  brother 
in  the  library.  She  did  not  know  what  she  was 
afraid  of,  but  she  trembled.  "  Mamma  looked  so 
strange,"  she  said,  "not  like  herself — and  such 
an  odd,  funny  woman — no,  not  funny:  Charlie, 
don't  laugh — quite  the  reverse  of  funny ;  but  so 
strange — with  red  eyes,  as  if  she  had  been  cry- 
ing. Oh,  I  don't  know  what  to  think " 

"Don't  think  at  all,"  said  Charlie,  "that's  the 
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best  thing  for  girls.  My  mother  will  tell  you,  I 
suppose — or  at  least  she  will  tell  me  if  it  is  afiy- 
thing  of  consequence,"  said  the  heir,  with  a  sense 
of  his  own  importance,  which  was  beautiful  to  see. 
He  was  writing  a  letter,  and  he  had  not  seen  or 
heard  anything  to  alarm  him,  so  he  pursued  his 
occupation  with  much  calm ;  but  Amy  stood  by 
the  windows,  or  roamed  about  the  room  from  book- 
case to  bookcase  with  an  agitation  which  she  her- 
self could  not  understand.  Her  mother's  despair 
had  communicated  itself  to  her  in  some  wonderful 
inexplainable  way.  In  the  same  mesmeric  fashion 
a  thrill  of  wonder  and  sharp  curiosity  had  run 
through  the  entire  house.  Half  the  servants  in 
it  made  furtive  expeditions  through  the  hall  to  see 
Mr  Tom  Furness  marching  about  with  his  hat  on 
his  head  and  a  scowl  on  his  face,  looking  at  the 
various  ornaments, — the  hunting  trophy  hung  on 
one  wall,  the  pictures  on  another,  the  bits  of  old 
armour  which  Charlie  had  furbished  up  and  ar- 
ranged with  his  best  skill,  and  of  which  he  was 
so  proud.  All  these  things  Mr  Furness  scowled 
at ;  and  then,  to  the  horror  and  excitement  of  the 
household,  he  strode  forward  to  the  door  of  the 
little  library  and  knocked  loudly.  There  was  no 
answer.  He  stood  waiting  for  about  five  minutes, 
and  then  he  knocked  again.  By  this  time  Woods 
was  moved  to  interfere.  He  came  up  with  a  look 
of  solemnity  which  again  for  a  moment  impressed 
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the  stranger  with  the  idea  that  he  must  be  a  dig- 
nified clergyman  residing  in  the  house  —  an  im- 
pression unfortunately  put  to  flight  by  his  words. 
"  Sir,"  said  Woods,  "  begging  pardon  for  the  liberty, 
but  Mrs  Scudamore  is  in  that  room,  and  I  can't 
have  my  missis  disturbed " 

"  Your  missis  ! "  said  Mr  Furness.  It  was  per- 
haps just  as  well  for  him  that  the  first  word  was 
quite  inaudible,  and  he  knocked  again.  This  time 
there  was  an  immediate  reply.  The  door  was 
opened  slowly,  and  Mrs  Scudamore  appeared.  She 
had  been  pale  before,  but  her  former  paleness  was 
rosy  in  comparison  with  the  ghastly  white  of  her 
countenance  now.  The  little  woman  with  the  red 
eyes  was  clinging  to  her  arm. 

"  We  have  kept  you  waiting,"  she  said,  with  a 
calmness  in  which  there  was  something  terrible, 
"which  I  am  sorry  for,  but  I  am  not  strong. 
Woods,  send  the  dogcart  and  a  man  to  the  Three- 
mile  Station  for  Mrs  Scudamore's  luggage,  and  tell 
the  housekeeper  to  get  ready  the  west  room.  As 
we  have  both  been  a  good  deal  agitated  with  this 
meeting,"  she  went  on,  turning  to  her  strange 
companion,  "  perhaps  you  would  like  to  rest  before 
dinner  ?  It  would  do  you  good  to  rest " 

"  0  yes,  please,"  faltered  the  stranger,  half  hid- 
ing behind  Mrs  Scudamore's  crape,  and  casting 
glances  of  terror  at  her  nephew's  face. 

Mr   Tom   Furness   looked   on   confounded  —  he 
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gazed  from  one  to  the  other  with  a  face  of  con- 
sternation. "  Oh  ! "  he  said,  "  so  you  have  made 
it  all  up  between  yourselves." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs  Scudamore.  She  looked  him 
full  in  the  face,  not  flinching,  and  he  regarded  her 
with  rising  wonder  and  anger.  "  Sold  ! "  he  said  to 
himself,  and  then  he  laid  his  hand  roughly  upon 
his  aunt's  arm.  "Look  here,  this  won't  do,"  he 
cried.  "You  can't  keep  me  out  of  it.  I  go  for 
something  in  this.  I  can  tell  you,  aunty,  you 
had  best  not  try  to  cast  me  off." 

"Oh,  Tom— Tom!" 

"This  lady  is  under  my  protection,"  said  Mrs 
Scudamore.  "  Leave  her,  please ;  she  is  a  mem- 
ber of  this  family." 

"  Under  -your  protection ! "  said  Furness,  with 
a  coarse  laugh,  which  brought  the  blood  to  the 
ghastly  pale  face  of  the  woman  he  insulted.  And 
then  he  added,  with  angry  jocularity,  "I  should 
like  to  know,  since  you  are  so  hasty  to  adopt 
her,  who  you  take  her  to  be?" 

Mrs  Scudamore  made  a  momentary  pause.  It 
passed  so  instantaneously  that  perhaps  nobody 
observed  it  except  Amy,  who  had  come  to  the 
door  of  the  big  library  when  she  heard  her  mother's 
voice.  Then  she  answered  firmly,  "  She  is  Mrs 
Thomas  Scudamore,  my  sister-in-law.  I  accept 
her  on  her  own  statement,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
is  true.  We  shall  make  all  inquiries  to  substanti- 

s.s. — vn.  s 
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ate  it,  of  course,  in  which  you,  I  am  sure,  can 
help  us." 

"  Mrs — Thomas — Scudamore — her  sister-in-law !" 
said  the  man,  and  then  he  rushed  at  the  unhappy 
little  woman  who  was  his  aunt  and  shook  her  vio- 
lently before  any  one  could  interfere.  "Do  you 
mean  to  say  it's  a  conspiracy,"  he  cried;  "or — 
you — have  you  made  a  mistake?" 

"  Oh,  Tom,"  cried  the  poor  woman — "  oh,  Tom, 
don't  murder  me.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  beg 
you  ten  thousand  pardons.  I  have  made — a  mis- 
take." 

"  It's  a  lie  ! "  he  cried,  with  another  oath. 

Mrs  Scudamore  put  out  her  hand  imperiously 
and  pushed  him  away.  "  You  will  touch  her  again 
at  your  peril,"  she  cried.  "  There  are  men  enough 
in  the  house  to  turn  you  out." 

At  this  the  man  grew  furious.  "  To  turn  you 
out,  you  mean,"  he  said,  "you  impostor,  you 
con " 

Here  Amy  appeared,  pale  and  scared,  with  her 
hand  held  up  as  if  to  stop  the  words,  whatever 
they  might  be.  And  he  stopped  short,  struck 
silent  as  by  magic.  His  eyes  fell  before  the  girl's 
bright,  innocent,  indignant  eyes.  Say  it  before 
her!  how  could  he?  for  when  all  was  said  that 
could  be  said  against  him,  he  was  still  a  man. 
He  stopped  short,  and  Mrs  Scudamore  took  that 
moment  to  lead  her  faltering  companion  away. 
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"  You  have  made  a  mistake,"  she  said,  as  she 
went — "  what  might  have  been  a  terrible  mistake  ; 
but  thank  heaven  we  have  found  it  out." 

The  spectators  stood  speechless,  and  watched 
her  as  she  turned  along  the  long  corridor  to  the 
great  drawing-room.  This  passage  was  long,  and 
had  a  large  window  at  the  end.  The  two  figures 
were  clearly  outlined  against  the  light ;  the  one 
tall,  straight,  and  full  of  elastic  strength,  as  up- 
right as  an  arrow,  and  as  unwavering;  the  other 
hanging  upon  her,  a  limp  heap  of  drapery.  As 
under  a  spell,  the  man  who  was  left  in  the  lurch, 
the  girl  whose  heart  was  wrung  with  a  novel  sense 
of  mystery,  the  gaping  and  wondering  servants, 
stood  silent,  gazing  after  them  till  they  disap- 
peared ;  and  then 

What  Mr  Tom  Fumess  might  have  done,  or 
said,  had  he  been  left  to  himself,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  Mrs  Scudamore,  it  was  clear,  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  leave  him  to  himself ;  but  chance  had 
provided  her  with  a  quite  unsuspected  auxiliary. 
His  eyes,  as  he  withdrew  them  from  following  the 
two  who  moved  like  a  procession  against  the  light, 
encountered  those  of  Amy.  She  turned  to  him 
almost  appealingly.  She  seemed  to  ask,  what  is 
it  ? — what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  She,  except  in  that 
one  moment  when  she  had  put  up  her  hand  to  stop 
his  words,  had  looked  at  him  in  no  hostile  way. 
Now,  there  was  nothing  but  wonder  and  uneasiness 
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in  her  look.  And  that  look  seemed  to  appeal  to 
him — to  him  who  knew  himself  the  enemy  of  the 
house.  He  was  vanquished,  he  could  not  tell  how. 
He  took  off  simply,  with  a  muttered  apology,  the 
hat  which  all  this  while  had  been  on  his  head. 

"  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  but  to 
go  away,"  he  said,  bitterly,  "and  leave  them  to 
settle  it  their  own  way.  By  Jove  !  though 

"  Mamma  can  never  mean  you  to — to  feel  that 
there  has  been  no — courtesy,  no — hospitality — at 
Scudamore,"  said  Amy.  "  I  am  sure  that  must  be 
a  mistake.  She  has  been  ill,  and  something  has 
agitated  her.  Would  you  mind  staying  here  one 
moment  till  I — till  I — call  my  brother?"  said  Amy, 
desperately.  To  call  her  brother  was  the  last 
thing  to  do,  she  felt  convinced ;  but  it  was  the  first 
thing  that  it  occurred  to  her  to  say.  She  ran  into 
the  great  library  where  Charlie  was  sitting,  paying 
no  attention  to  his  languid  "What's  the  row, 
Amy  ?  "  and  went  out  by  the  window  which  opened 
on  the  terrace.  It  took  her  but  a  moment  to  rush 
round  to  the  drawing-room  window,  calling  softly, 
"  Mamma  !  mamma  ! " 

Amy  knew  very  well  that  something  was  wrong, 
and  her  heart  was  aching  with  anxiety  and  pain. 
But  she  had  forgotten  that  she  was  rushing  into 
the  heart  of  the  secret  by  thus  following  her 
mother.  She  was  suddenly  recalled  to  herself  by 
hearing  Mrs  Scudamore's  voice,  in  such  a  tone  as 
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she  had  never  heard  before,  low  and  passionate, 
almost  too  low  to  be  audible,  and  yet  with  a  force 
in  it  which  would,  it  seemed  to  Amy,  have  carried 
the  sound  for  miles  : — 

"  I  put  myself  out  of  the  question.  For  myself, 
I  can  bear  anything  ;  but  I  have  four  children ; 
and  to  save  them  from  shame,  I  will  do  anything — 
anything — lose  my  life,  risk  my  soul ! " 

"  Oh  !  don't  say  so,"  said  the  other  voice. 

"  I  would — I  will.     And  you  can  save  them." 

Amy  crept  away.  She  could  not  face  her  mother 
after  hearing  these  words.  What  did  they,  what 
could  they  mean  ?  She  stole  back  again,  dispirited, 
to  the  hall,  in  which  that  man  still  awaited  her. 
He  knew  all  about  it.  He  could  clear  it  up  to  her, 
whatever  it  was — if  she  dared  ask.  But  Amy  felt 
that  the  secret  which  was  her  mother's,  her  mother 
only  must  reveal.  She  went  up  to  him  timidly, 
not  knowing  what  excuses  to  make,  and  totally 
unaware  that  her  pretty,  embarrassed,  troubled 
look  was  stealing  to  the  man's  very  heart. 

"I  am  so  sorry,"  she  said,  "they  are  all  en- 
gaged. I  can't  get  hold  of  any  of  them.  You 
are  a  friend  of — of  that  lady  who  is  with  mamma, 
are  you  not?" 

"  Her  nephew,"  he  said. 

"And  can  you  tell  me — I  have  not  had  a  chance 
of  speaking  to  mamma — is  she  a  relation  of  ours?" 

He  grinned  at  her  with  a  look  she  did  not  under- 
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stand.  Then  catching  once  more  her  innocent, 
wondering  gaze,  grew  confused  and  red,  and  fal- 
tered. Say  it  to  her? — he  could  not  for  his  life. 

"  Your  mother  says  so,"  he  answered,  gloomily. 

He  was  a  young  man,  though  in  Amy's  eyes  he 
was  a  Methuselah.  He  was  not  bad-looking,  and 
his  natural  air  of  audacity  and  assumption  had 
vanished  in  her  presence.  He  stood  softened  al- 
most into  a  gentleman  by  her  side.  Amy  looked 
at  him  doubtfully.  She  had  seen  him  confronting 
and  threatening  her  mother ;  she  had  heard  him 
speak  to  the  other  Mrs  Scudamore  in  a  tone  of  fury : 
but  he  had  stopped  short.  And  at  present  he  was  in- 
jured, or  seemed  so — he  had  been  left  here  alone  and 
neglected,  and  looked  as  if  he  wanted  some  notice 
to  be  taken  of  him.  All  the  natural  instincts  of 
courtesy  were  strong  in  the  girl.  Even  if  he  were 
an  enemy,  no  one  had  a  right  to  be  rude  to  him. 
And  then  he  was  quite  middle-aged,  she  was  sure 
— thirty  at  least — and  the  nephew  of  some  one 
who  was  a  relation.  When  all  these  thoughts  had 
passed  through  her  mind,  Amy  felt  that  it  was  time 
for  her  to  act.  She  could  not  advise  or  help  her 
mother,  but  she  might  do  the  duty  she  had  no 
doubt  her  mother  would  have  done  had  her  mind 
been  sufficiently  at  leisure  to  think  of  it.  "  Mamma 
is  occupied,"  she  said,  simply,  "and  so  is  my 
brother.  There  is  only  me ;  but  if  I  could  show 
you  the  park — or  if  you  would  take  some  luncheon 
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• — I  will  do  the  best  I  can  in  mamma's  absence. 
Since  you  are  a  relation  of  our  relation,  it  does  not 
matter,"  she  said,  with  her  honest,  sweet  smile, 
"that  we  never  saw  each  other  before." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  of 
this  little  girlish  speech ;  it  went  through  and 
through  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
The  very  different  passions  which  had  been  strong 
in  him  were  somehow  lulled  to  sleep  in  a  moment. 
He  did  not  understand  himself.  The  very  purpose 
with  which  he  had  come  to  the  house  went  out  of 
his  mind.  "  I  shall  be  proud  if  you  will  show  me 
the — the  grounds,  Miss  Scudamore,"  he  said.  In 
his  soul  he  had  fallen  prostrate  at  Amy's  feet. 

And  she  went  with  him  in  her  simplicity,  lead- 
ing him  about  the  gardens  and  the  conservatories, 
and  out  to  the  park  to  see  the  best  views.  She 
took  him  even  to  the  terrace,  half  pleased  after  a 
time  with  the  interest  he  showed  in  everything, 
which  was  indeed  no  simple  sentiment,  as  she 
thought,  but  a  maze  of  indescribable  feelings.  The 
child  did  not  know  what  she  was  doing.  To  her 
own  consciousness  she  was  but  occupying  a  weary 
hour  or  two  which  otherwise  would  have  hung  heavy 
on  the  visitor's  hands,  and  making  up  for  some- 
thing like  rudeness  which  her  mother  had  showed 
him.  In  reality  she  was  winding  about  the  man 
a  whole  magic  network,  the  first  dream  of  his  life. 
When  they  had  gone  over  everything  and  returned 
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to  the  house,  there  was  still  nobody  to  be  seen,  and 
Amy's  wits  were  at  full  stretch  to  know  what  to 
do  further  with  her  strange  guest.  Should  she  ask 
him  to  stay  to  dinner?  What  should  she  do? 
Perhaps  her  mother  would  not  like  it — perhaps 
Charlie— 

"  Look  here,  Miss  Amy ;  you  have  been  very 
kind  and  nice  to  me,"  he  said,  suddenly  ;  "  for  your 
sake  I'll  go  away.  Tell  your  mother  from  me  that 
I've  gone  away  for  your  sake.  I'll  wait  till  I  hear 
from  her.  If  I  don't  hear  from  her  I  shall  take  my 
own  way ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I  am  not  a  worse 
man  than  other  men,  and  I  am  going  away  for  your 
sake." 

"  Oh,  that  is  very  kind,"  Amy  said,  unawares ; 
and  then  she  recollected  that  what  she  was  saying 
sounded  uncivil — "I  mean  it  is  very  kind  to  say 
you  will  do  anything  for  me ;  but  I  am  sure 
mamma  would  never  wish " 

"  Tell  her  I'll  wait  to  hear  from  her,  or  if  not,  I'll 
take  my  own  way ;  and  warn  my  old  fool  of  an 
aunt  that  she'll  be  sorry  for  her  treachery.  I  don't 
believe  a  word  of  it,  and  I'll  prove  my  position,"  he 
said,  with  growing  warmth ;  but  added,  suddenly, 
dropping  his  voice,  "  at  present  I  will  go  away — 
for  your  sake." 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

The  family  dinner  was  at  seven  o'clock,  and  the 
three  Scudamores  met  and  sat  down  as  usual  alone. 
The  day  before  this  had  been  a  cheerful  meal.  Mrs 
Scudamore,  in  her  quiet  and  content,  had  encour- 
aged her  children's  talk,  and  all  their  plans  what 
they  were  to  do.  It  had  been  sweet  to  her  to  hear 
them,  to  feel  that  they  were  no  longer  to  be  crossed 
and  thwarted  capriciously,  and  that,  at  the  same  time, 
her  own  will  and  wish  were  sovereign  with  them 
for  the  moment  at  least.  It  had  been  the  pleasantest 
meal  eaten  at  Scudamore  for  a  long  time.  To-day, 
so  far  as  Charlie  knew  at  least,  everything  was  un- 
changed. He  had  exclaimed  at  his  mother's  pale- 
ness when  she  came  into  the  drawing-room ;  but 
she  had  come  down  only  at  tlie  last  moment,  when 
there  was  little  time  for  remark.  She  was  dressed 
as  carefully  as  usual — studiously,  Amy  thought — 
to  avoid  the  least  trace  of  any  difference ;  but  she 
was  ghastly  pale.  Every  trace  of  colour  had  gone 
from  her  face  ;  her  very  lips  were  blanched,  as  if 
the  blood  had  rushed  back  to  her  heart  far  too 
fiercely  to  permit  any  return.  A  tremulous  move- 
ment was  in  her  fingers,  and  even  now  and  then  in 
her  hand,  as  if  her  nerves  had  been  jarred.  Other- 
wise she  showed  no  sign  of  what  had  passed.  Amy 
had  watched  very  anxiously  for  the  appearance  of 
the  strange  visitor,  but  Mrs  Scudamore  came  down 
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alone.  Fortunately,  Charlie's  ignorance  of  what 
had  occurred  removed  the  restraint  and  painful 
consciousness  which  Amy  felt  upon  herself.  They 
sat  down  as  usual,  carrying  out  the  natural  routine. 
And  if  the  mother  at  the  end  of  the  table  felt  like 
a  somnambulist  walking  in  a  dream,  neither  of  the 
two  divined  it.  Mrs  Scudamore  looked  out  of  the 
frightful  mist,  which  seemed  to  her  own  conscious- 
ness to  envelop  her,  and  saw  Amy's  wistful  eyes 
watching  her,  but  Charlie's  face  quite  unconcerned, 
eating  his  soup  as  usual.  This  helped  her  to  bear 
the  awful  weight  that  was  upon  her  heart.  And 
even  the  presence  of  the  servants  helped  her 
in  the  story  she  had  to  tell.  She  began  it,  seiz- 
ing the  opportunity  when  Charlie  paused  for  the 
third  time  to  look  at  her  across  the  flowers  on 
the  table,  and  ask  what  she  had  done  to  herself  to 
be  so  pale. 

"What  I  ought  not  to  have  done,  I  suppose," 
she  answered,  forcing  something  which  did  duty 
for  a  smile  ;  "  talking  over — old  affairs.  I  have  not 
told  you  yet,"  she  went  on,  clearing  her  voice,  "  of 
a  visitor  who  arrived  this  afternoon — a — a  relation  : 
who  will  most  likely  stay — with  us — for  a  long 
time " 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  cried  Charlie,  "  a  relation  ! 
What  a  terrible  bore!" 

Amy,  who  was  watching  her  mother  closely,  had 
it  on  her  lips  to  check  her  brother's  levity,  but  it 
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was  a  help  to  Mrs  Scudamore.  She  panted  as  if  for 
breath  as  she  went  on,  but  once  more  that  faint 
watery  gleam  of  a  smile  covered  her  face. 

"She  is  a  lady,  Charlie.  I  expect  you  to  be 
very  civil  to  her ;  she  is — your  aunt — the  widow 
of  your  Uncle  Tom,  who — died  in  America.  She 
has  been  there — most  of  her  life." 

"  Worse  luck,"  said  the  unconcerned  Charlie. 
"  My  Uncle  Tom — my  Uncle  Tom  ?  who  was  he  ? 
I  never  heard  of  him,  that  I  know  of " 

"Don't  worry  your  mamma,  Master  Charles," 
whispered  Woods,  under  cover  of  an  entree.  "  It 
was  your  father's  brother,  your  uncle  as  went 
to  America  when  you  was  a  baby — that's  sure 
enough " 

"  By  Jove,  Woods  ! "  Charlie  began  with  boyish 
resentment ;  and  then  a  better  instinct  saved  him, 
and  Woods  covered  the  exclamation  by  dropping 
a  spoon,  and  picking  it  up  with  confusion,  and 
begging  pardon  audibly.  It  was  a  pause  for  which 
Mrs  Scudamore  was  grateful. 

"  I  have  invited  Mrs — Thomas — Scudamore,"  she 
said,  with  a  little  shiver,  which  Amy  alone  per- 
ceived, "  to  stay — of  course.  She  only  came  home 
about — a  month — ago — about  the  time.  I  expect 

you  to  be  very  civil  to  her I  don't  think  her 

own  people  are — perhaps — the  kind  of  persons  ;  but 

she  herself — is "  here  Mrs  Scudamore  made 

a  pause,  and  then  shivered  again  and  said  with  a 
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moaning  sigh,  "  very  good — oil,  it  is  true  ! — very 
good " 

"  She  may  be  as  good  as  she  pleases,"  said 
Charlie,  "but,  mamma,  whatever  you  may  say, 
such  a  visitor  will  be  a  dreadful  bore ' 

"  She  is  a  good  woman,"  repeated  Mrs  Scudamore 
with  a  broken  voice. 

"A  good  woman  is  an  appalling  description," 
said  Charlie.  "  One  never  falls  back  upon  that,  if 
there's  anything  more  interesting  to  say.  I've 

always  noticed  in  my  experience Mother, 

what's  the  matter?  —  you  don't  mean  to  say  you 
are  angry?" 

"  Another  disrespectful  word  of — your  aunt — and 
I  will  leave  the  table,"  cried  Mrs  Scudamore,  pas- 
sionately ;  "if  I  could  imagine  any  child  of  mine 
treating  her  otherwise  than  as  she  deserves " 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  said  Charlie,  under  his  breath ; 
and  he  shot  an  inquiring  glance  at  his  sister.  But 
Amy,  trembling  and  miserable,  kept  her  eyes  upon 
her  plate.  The  girl  had  never  seen  her  mother  so. 
They  seemed  to  have  plunged  back  into  the  old 
days,  when  the  fretful  father  put  a  curb  on  every- 
thing they  said  and  did.  Shame,  distress,  and 
terror  filled  Amy's  heart ;  and  silence  fell  upon  the 
table  —  a  silence  which  seemed  to  irritate  Mrs 
Scudamore  as  nothing  had  ever  irritated  her  before. 

"  You  seem  to  have  lost  your  tongues  all  at 
once,"  she  said,  bitterly :  "if  this  is  the  conse- 
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quence  of  so  mild  a  claim  upon  your  obedience; 
nothing  more  than  asking  you  to  be  civil  to  a — 
near — connection — it  is  a  bad  omen  for  me.  If  you 
cannot  accept  my  statement  without  proof " 

"  Mother  !  "  cried  Charlie,  "  what  can  you  mean? 
proof » 

"  Yes,  proof What  does  your  grumbling 

mean,  but  an  insinuation  that  you  don't  believe 

"  Mother  !  mother  !  what  is  the  matter  ? — what 
do  you  take  me  for " 

"  I  take  deeds,  not  words,"  she  said,  with  fever- 
ish agitation ;  and  then  it  seemed  that  she  had 
nearly  burst  into  convulsive  tears ;  but  she  re- 
strained herself.  All  this  time  the  servants  went 
softly  about  the  table,  with  the  stealthy  deprecat- 
ing consciousness  of  spectators  at  a  domestic  storm. 
They  could  not  iinderstand  it  any  more  than  her 
children  could ;  they  exchanged  looks,  as  Amy 
and  Charlie  did.  When  dinner  was  over  she  gave 
orders  peremptorily  that  the  younger  children  were 
not  to  come  down  for  dessert ;  and  rose  from  the 
table  almost  before  Woods  had  left  the  room.  "  I 
must  go  to  my  visitor,"  she  said,  sweeping  out, 
with  still  that  atmosphere  of  suppressed  passion 
about  her.  She  went  away  so  hastily  that  Amy 
had  not  time  to  follow.  The  two  young  people  sat 
looking  after  their  mother  equally  bewildered,  but 
with  very  different  feelings. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  cried  Charlie,  with  un- 
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disguised  astonishment.  "  Is  my  mother  ill  ?  has 
she  been  doing  too  much  ?  I  never  saw  her  like 
this  before.  Amy,  you  must  know." 

"  I  am  afraid  she  is  ill,  Charlie.  Oh  1  don't  say 
anything — I  cannot  bear  to  see  it!"  cried  Amy, 
with  tears ;  "  it  is  so  unlike  mamma." 

"  I  wish  the  doctor  would  call,"  said  Charlie ; 
"  you  should  get  her  to  go  to  bed.  Don't  you 
know  something  that  you  could  make  her  take? 
— women  used  to  know  all  about  doctoring.  And 
I  am  sure  you  could  save  her  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  Amy,  if  you  were  to  try.  She  has  been 
doing  too  much." 

"Perhaps  I  could,"  said  Amy,  doubtfully;  "if 
you  thought  it  was  that " 

"  Of  course  it  is  that — you  have  left  everything 
upon  her,"  cried  the  young  man,  glad  to  find  some 
one  to  blame.  "  You  have  allowed  her  to  write  all 
her  letters  and  things,  and  do  the  bills,  and  a 
hundred  trifles  you  might  have  spared  her.  Of 
course  it  is  that." 

"  I'll  run  now  and  see  what  I  can  do,"  cried 
Amy,  following  her  mother  hastily  out  of  the  room. 
Innocent  and  young  as  she  was,  she  had  already 
learnt  the  lesson  women  learn  so  soon — that  a 
masculine  conclusion  of  this  kind  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  argument.  It  satisfied  Charlie.  It  com- 
forted his  mind  to  throw  the  blame  upon  her,  and 
to  persuade  himself  that  his  mother's  strange  as- 
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pect  had  an  easily  removable  cause.  Amy  could 
not  so  delude  herself;  but  she  said  in  her  mind, 
"  What  is  the  use  of  arguing  ?  "  and  took  the  ready 
excuse  thus  offered  her.  Poor  little  Amy's  heart 
was  very  heavy.  No — it  was  not  writing  letters, 
nor  reckoning  up  bills,  that  had  done  it.  It  was 
something  far  more  mysterious — something  which 
she  could  not  divine.  The  words  she  had  heard  at 
the  window  came  back  to  her,  and  made  her  shiver 
— "  To  save  them  from  shame  I  would  give  my 

life.  I  would  risk  my  soul "  "  Oh  !  what, 

what  could  it  mean  ?  " 

There  was  no  one  in  the  drawing-room,  of  course, 
and  Amy  made  her  way  up-stairs,  wondering  where 
her  new  aunt  was,  wondering  what  sort  of  person 
she  was,  and  what  she  had  to  do  with  it.  She  had 
red  eyes,  but  that  was  with  crying ;  and  her  nose 
was  red,  and  her  whole  person  limp  ;  but  then  her 
voice  and  touch  were  kind.  The  door  of  the  west 
room  was  closed  when  she  approached,  but  Stevens 
just  then  came  out  with  a  tray. 

"  Is  the  lady,  is — my  aunt  there  ?  " 

"  La !  bless  us,  Miss,  is  she  your  aunt  ? "  said 
Stevens,  and  went  down-stairs  nodding  her  head, 
and  refusing  further  comment. 

Amy  paused  a  long  time  at  the  door.  Should 
she  go  in  and  make  acquaintance  with  the  stranger  ? 
Should  she  encounter  her  mother  there,  with  that 
changed  face  ?  With  a  little  timid  reluctance  to 
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take  any  decisive  step,  she  ran  to  her  own  room 
first  to  collect  herself.  Amy's  room  communicated 
with  her  mother's.  Mrs-  Scudamore  had  been  glad 
to  have  her  child  so  near,  to  be  able  to  call  her  at 
any  hour  ;  but  the  first  thing  Amy  saw  on  entering 
the  room  was  that  the  door  of  communication  was 
closed.  She  gave  a  little  sharp  cry  involuntarily. 
This  sign  of  separation  hurt  her,  and  appalled  her. 
"  Why  should  she  shut  me  out  ? "  Amy  cried  to 
herself — "  me  f  "  She  felt  the  door,  it  was  locked  ; 
she  listened  even  in  the  great  perturbation  of  her 
thoughts,  but  nothing  was  audible.  It  was  more 
than  Amy  could  bear. 

"  Mamma,  mamma ! "  she  cried,  beating  on  the 
door. 

There  was  no  answer.  Amy  had  something  of 
the  Scudamore  temper,  too,  and  could  be  hasty,  and 
even  violent,  when  she  was  thwarted.  She  lost 
patience. 

"  I  will  come  in,"  she  cried  ;  "  I  will  not  be  shut 
out.  Mamma,  you  have  no  right  to  shut  me  out ; 
open  the  door — open  the  door ! " 

All  at  once  the  door  opened  wide,  as  if  by 
magic,  Amy  thought,  though  it  was  solely  the 
hurry  of  her  own  agitation,  the  tingling  in  her 
ears,  the  sounds  she  was  herself  making,  which 
prevented  her  from  hearing  the  withdrawing  of  the 
bolt. 

Her  mother  stood  very  severe  and  grave  before 
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her,  reproving — "What  is  the   meaning  of  this, 
Amy  ?  "  she  said,  coldly,  and  Amy's  heart  sank. 

"  Oh,  mamma !  don't  go  away  ;  don't  shut  your- 
self up — at  least  don't  shut  me  out — me,  mamma  ! 
There  may  be  things  you  cannot  talk  of  to  the  rest, 
but,  mamma,  me !  "  cried  Amy,  in  a  transport  of 
love  and  pain. 

Mrs  Scudamore  made  a  violent  effort  of  self- 
control.  Her  whole  soul  was  full  of  passionate 
irritation.  Her  impulse  was  to  thrust  her  daughter 
away  from  her — to  shut  out  all  the  world;  but 
that  unreasoning  cry  went  to  her  heart.  Oh,  if 
the  child  but  knew !  Tell  it  to  her !  The  same 
thought  that  had  moved  her  enemy  came  with  a 
great  swell  and  throb  of  pain  over  Mrs  Scudamore' s 
heart. 

"Amy,"  she  said,  hoarsely,  "child,  go  away. 
There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me,  or  if  there  is 
anything,  it  is  my  own  business  alone.  Go  away, 
I  cannot  be  disturbed  now " 

Amy  crept  to  her  mother's  feet  and  clasped  her 
knees.  "  Only  me,"  she  said,  laying  her  soft  cheek 
against  the  harsh  blackness  of  the  crape.  "  You 
can  trust  me,  mother.  Let  me  share  the  trouble, 
whatever  it  is.  Oh,  mamma,  mamma !  why  should 
you  have  secrets  from  me  ?  " 

Mrs  Scudamore  trembled  more  than  her  child 
did,  as  she  stooped  over  her.  "  Hush,  hush,"  she 
said,  "let  there  be  an  end  of  this.  Listen,  Amy. 

s.s. — vii.  T 
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It  is — papa's — secret — not  yours  nor  mine.  Now, 
ask  me  no  more." 

Amy  shrank  away  with  a  strange  look  of  awe. 
She  looked  wistfully  into  her  mother's  face ;  she 
acknowledged  the  difference.  These  words,  which 
Mrs  Scudamore  loathed  to  speak,  were  absolutely 
effectual.  She  rose  from  the  ground,  and  put  her 
arms  round  her  mother's  neck,  and  clung  to  her, 
silently  hiding  her  face.  "  Is  it  very  bad  ? "  she 
whispered  softly,  kissing  her  neck  and  her  dress. 
Amy's  whole  soul  was  lost  in  pity. 

"  It  is  very  bad,"  said  the  poor  woman,  with  a 
groan ;  and  she  held  her  child  close  to  her  heart, 
with  a  very  tempest  of  love  and  anguish.  Oh,  if 
Amy  but  knew ! — but  she  should  never  know — 
never,  if  it  were  at  the  cost  of  the  mother's  life — 
the  peril  of  her  soul. 

When  Amy  had  been  thus  dismissed,  calmed 
down,  and  composed  in  the  most  magical  way — 
for,  after  all,  the  dead  father's  secrets,  whatever 
they  might  be,  were  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  very  lightest  veil  of  mystery  on  the  part  of  the 
mother — Mrs  Scudamore  once  more  closed  the  door. 
She  did  it  very  softly,  that  no  one  might  hear ;  she 
drew  the  curtain  that  no  one  might  see ;  and  then 
she  gave  way  to  a  misery  which  was  beyond  con- 
trol. Was  there  any  sorrow  like  her  sorrow  ? — she 
cried  to  herself  in  her  anguish.  She  took  her  dead 
husband's  miniature  out  of  its  frame,  and  threw  it 
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on  the  ground,  and  crushed  it  to  fragments.  She 
cursed  him  in  her  heart.  He  had  done  this  wan- 
tonly, cruelly,  like  the  coward  he  was  :  he  had 
known  it  all  along :  he  had  died  knowing  it,  with 
his  children  by  his  bedside.  0  God !  reward  him, 
since  man  could  not  —  the  coward  and  villain ! 
These  were  the  only  prayers  she  could  say  in  the 
bitterness  of  her  heart. 


CHAPTER   V. 

After  this  terrible  day  things  fell  into  something 
like  their  ordinary  channel  at  Scudamore.  The 
little  woman  who  had  brought  so  much  trouble 
into  the  house  came  down-stairs,  and  was  known 
among  the  children  as  Aunt  Thomas.  It  was  the 
name  they  all  gave  her.  She  was  a  hesitating 
little  woman,  doubtful  exceedingly  about  all  her 
actions,  prone  to  ask  advice,  and  accept  it  grate- 
rally,  even  from  little  Mary,  who  was  but  seven 
years  old.  Mary  was  Aunt  Thomas's  Christian 
name,  and  she  took  doubly  to  the  child,  who  led 
her  about  everywhere  like  an  obedient  slave.  Very 
soon  even  the  grown-up  children,  even  Amy  and 
her  brother,  accepted  the  new  relationship  with 
the  unquestioning  matter-of-course  facility  of 
youth.  They  made  no  inquiries  into  it.  They 
accepted  Aunt  Thomas  with  simplicity  and  sin- 
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cerity ;  everything  that  was  mysterious  in  it  was 
explained  by  the  fact  that  she  had  lived  most  of 
her  life  abroad.  It  was  natural  to  believe  that  a 
woman  whose  days  had  been  passed  so  far  away 
should  be  ignorant  of  the  kind  of  habits  they  had 
been  brought  up  in,  and  the  Scudamore  "ways." 
And  then  it  was  not  denied  that  Mrs  Thomas 
Scudamore  had  been  "  raised  from  the  ranks." 
The  children  grumbled  a  little  at  first,  Charlie 
especially,  who  complained  to  everybody  but  his 
mother  that  Aunt  Thomas  was  a  bore.  But  by 
degrees  this  passed  away,  and  before  she  had  been 
there  a  fortnight  Aunt  Thomas  was  the  favourite 
of  the  house.  She  had  ceased  to  weep,  and  her 
funny  little  nose  had  recovered  its  natural  colour, 
and  her  eyes  were  no  longer  muddled.  When  she 
came  to  her  natural  aspect  it  became  apparent  that 
she  was  one  of  those  women  who,  without  a  good 
feature,  by  mere  stress  of  youth  and  bloom  and 
smiles,  are  often  very  pretty  when  they  are  young, 
and  do  not  grow  ugly  as  great  beauties  sometimes 
do,  but  retain  a  certain  shadow  of  good  looks  as 
long  as  good-humour  and  health  last  them.  Her 
eyes  were  kindly-smiling  eyes  when  they  were  not 
red  with  crying ;  and  though  the  thin  little  curls 
she  wore  under  her  cap  were  not  pretty,  yet  they 
were  old-fashioned,  which  of  itself  is  a  quality.  It 
was  something,  Charlie  said,  to  have  an  aunt  who 
had  strength  of  mind  to  wear  little  curls  half-way 
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down  her  cheeks.  As  for  little  Alice  and  Mary, 
they  took  possession  of  Aunt  Thomas  with  scarcely 
a  moment  of  doubt.  They  might  be  seen  leading 
her  about  the  park,  one  at  each  hand,  every  day  of 
their  lives.  They  seated  her  between  them  on  the 
grass  when  they  made  daisy  chains,  or  fought  each 
other  with  plantains.  They  called  her  back  as  if 
she  had  been  a  dog,  when  she  strayed  away  from 
them.  She  set  their  little  bits  of  worsted-work  to 
rights  for  them,  and  dressed  their  dolls.  In  their 
society  she  was  as  gay  as  themselves,  and  almost 
as  much  like  a  child. 

Mrs  Scudamore,  however,  did  not  settle  down  to 
the  new  relationship  so  easily.  She  had  never 
been  the  same  since  that  day.  She  had  been  then  a 
young  woman,  comparatively,  nothwithstanding  all 
her  troubles.  Her  cheek  had  been  round,  her  hair 
as  brown  as  Amy's ;  now,  not  all  at  once,  but  by 
stealthy  imperceptible  degrees,  she  had  grown  grey, 
her  cheek  had  grown  hollow,  her  eyes  sunken,  her 
temper  uncertain.  Sometimes  a  word  would  rouse 
her  into  irritation ;  sometimes  she  would  sit  for 
hours  together,  her  head  bent  over  some  pretence  at 
work,  but  doing  nothing,  finding  in  it  only  a  shield 
and  cover  for  her  abstraction.  Sometimes,  on  the 
contrary,  she  would  take  wild  fits  of  activity.  The 
children  after  the  first  made  little  remark,  but  ac- 
cepted this  new  uncertainty  of  temper  as  children 
do  accept  the  faults  of  their  parents.  Even  Charlie 
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was  too  loyal  to  his  mother  to  speak  openly  of  the 
change.  He  said,  with  a  sigh,  that  the  house  was 
no  longer  jolly — that  it  was  hard  upon  a  fellow  to 
be  shut  up  like  this — that  he  wished  "the  long" 
was  over,  and  he  back  at  Oxford.  As  for  Amy  who 
had  no  Oxford  to  go  to,  and  whose  idea  of  duty 
forbade  her  to  question  whether  home  was  or  was 
not  "jolly,"  she  said  very  little  one  way  or  another; 
but  from  the  depth  of  her  gentle  heart  was  sorry  for 
"  poor  mamma."  This  secret  which  she  was  carry- 
ing the  weight  of — this  trouble  which  was  not  her 
own — was  the  thing  that  had  done  it ;  and  a  tinge 
of  bitterness  came  to  Amy's  heart  as  she  reflected 
upon  this  legacy  which  her  father  had  left  behind 
him.  Girls  who  have  had  a  hard  father  have  two 
ways  of  regarding  men — either  with  disgust,  as  the 
oppressors  of  life ;  or  with  a  romantic  longing,  an 
ideal  and  vague  hope  to  find  somewhere  the  man 
who  will  contradict  this  tradition  of  misery,  and 
prove  all  the  heart  longs  to  believe  of  excellence 
and  love.  Amy  was  of  this  latter  order.  She  was 
a  sanguine  creature,  hopeful  of  everything ;  and 
she  was  sure  that  it  remained  to  her  to  find  the 
prince  of  men,  as  sure  as  if  she  had  been  nurtured 
upon  nothing  but  optimism  and  romantic  visions. 
With  this  certainty  in  her  mind,  a  deeper  pity  still, 
a  more  melting  tenderness,  came  over  her  when  she 
thought  of  "  poor  mamma."  For  Amy's  ideal  was 
something  more  than  a  hope.  Since  her  earliest 
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recollection  she  had  known  one  who  in  her  youthful 
eyes  appeared  the  very  antitype  of  the  Ked-Cross 
Knight,  and  this  hero  had  been  absent  for  some 
time  on  his  travels,  thus  giving  the  last  touch  of 
perfection.  She  had  never  said  to  herself  that  she 
was  the  Una  of  this  reproachless  gentleman  ;  but  a 
consciousness  of  some  fairy  link  between  them  was 
very  sweet  at  her  heart — no  wonder  she  sighed  for 
poor  mamma. 

Mrs  Scudamore  avoided  Mrs  Thomas's  society  as 
much  as  it  was  possible ;  but  when  they  were  to- 
gether she  treated  her  with  a  deference  which  no 
one  could  understand.  She  deferred  to  her  in  every- 
thing ;  she  gave  up  her  own  convenience,  her  own 
way,  to  the  stranger  whenever  she  had  a  chance. 
That,  it  is  true,  was  not  often,  for  Mrs  Thomas  was 
very  humble,  very  deprecating,  taking  nothing  upon 
herself,  and  considerably  frightened,  of  her  sister- 
in-law.  She  would  steal  away  to  the  nursery,  or  to 
her  own  room,  when  Mrs  Scudamore  came  down- 
stairs. They  were  rarely  together ;  when  they  were, 
Mrs  Scudamore's  temper  was,  perhaps,  more  un- 
certain than  usual.  She  exhorted  the  children  to 
be  good  to  their  aunt  and  seek  her  society ;  but  yet, 
it  appeared,  could  not  bear  to  see  them  respond  to 
her  injunctions.  A  shadow  would  cross  her  face 
when  she  saw  little  Mary  dragging  the  kind  aunt 
after  her,  demanding  with  unceremonious  freedom 
everything  from  her.  Whatever  her  object  was  in 
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establishing  Mrs  Thomas  in  her  family,  she  had 
accomplished  it ;  and  now  she  could  not  bear  it. 
A  concealed  bitterness  was  in  every  word  she  said 
— a  sword  was  in  her  heart.  She  resisted  even  the 
love  of  her  own  children.  Sometimes  she  would 
send  her  little  girls  angrily  away,  bidding  them  go 
to  Aunt  Thomas,  "  as  you  call  her."  This  was  done 
once  in  Amy's  presence ;  and  Mrs  Scudamore's 
bitter  repentance  and  regret  for  having  thus  be- 
trayed herself,  was  terrible  to  the  grieved  and  dis- 
turbed mind  of  poor  Amy.  "  She  is  Aunt  Thomas, 
is  not  she,  mamma  ?  "  she  had  cried  in  her  first  sur- 
prise. "  Yes,  yes,"  Mrs  Scudamore  cried,  with  sharp 
pain,  which  Amy  did  not  understand.  She  could 
not  even  stop  herself  when  Aunt  Thomas  came  in. 
She  went  on  in  spite  of  herself — "  She  is  a  stranger 
to  you,"  she  cried,  only  half  conscious  what  she 
was  saying  ;  "  but  already  she  takes  my  place  even 
with  you," 

"  Oh,  mamma ! "  said  Amy,  too  much  stunned  for 
speech. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs  Scudamore  beside  herself,  turn- 
ing her  passionate,  pale  face  to  the  interloper.  "Oh 
why,  why  is  it  ?  We  ought  to  have  been  enemies 
and  hated  each  other  ;  that  was  natural — everything 
was  natural  except  this " 

"  But  I  don't  hate  you,"  said  Mrs  Thomas,  with 
the  restrained  ghost  of  a  sob. 

What  was   in   Mrs   Scudamore's   face?     Was  it 
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hatred,  was  it  enmity  ?  This  thing  at  least  is  cer- 
tain, it  was  pain — pain  like  that  Prometheus  felt 
when  the  vultures  were  gnawing  at  his  heart.  She 
rose  and  hurried  from  the  room  with  her  heart 
swelling  as  if  it  would  burst.  And  no  one  knew 
why  it  was.  Amy,  who  would  have  felt  that  she 
was  betraying  her  mother  had  she  consulted  even 
Aunt  Thomas  on  the  subject,  could  not  help  looking 
at  her  wistfully  at  this  strange  moment.  The  little 
woman  put  up  her  hands  with  a  kind  of  terror. 

"  Oh,  don't  ask  me  any  questions — don't  ask  me  ! " 
she  said.  "  It  has  been  her  own  doing  bringing  me 
here.  And  I  am  content ;  I  am  quite  happy  ;  only 
ask  me  no  questions,  for  I  will  not  say  a  word." 

"  I  could  not  ask  any  questions  about  mamma," 
said  Amy,  proudly,  "  except  from  mamma  her- 
self." 

And  Aunt  Thomas  dried  her  eyes  and  nodded 
and  grew  bright  again.  "  I  am  not  one  of  the  clever 
ones,"  she  said ;  "  and  I  have  been  long  out  of  the 
world,  and  they  say  I  am  weakminded ;  but  if  you 
don't  do  wrong,  Amy,  it  is  always  my  opinion  things 
will  come  right  at  the  end." 

"  I  hope  so,  Aunt  Thomas,"  said  Amy  in  her 
ignorance. 

"And  we  are  not  doing  wrong,"  said  the  little 
woman.  "  No,  thinking  it  all  over,  from  every  side, 
as  I  do  every  night  of  my  life — No — I  can't  think 
we  are  wrong ;  but,  Amy,  don't  ask  me  any  ques- 
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tions,  for  I  will  tell  you  nothing,  not  if  you  were  to 
keep  on  asking  for  ever  and  ever." 

Once  more  Amy  looked  at  her  anxiously.  What- 
ever it  was,  this  secret  which  weighed  on  the 
mother  was  known  to  the  stranger  and  not  to 
Mrs  Scudamore's  own  child.  The  thought  made 
Amy's  heart  sick. 

All  this  time  she  had  said  nothing  about  Mr  Tom 
Furness  ;  she  had  not  given  her  mother  his  message  ; 
she  had  kept  perfect  silence  as  to  her  interview 
with  him.  This  was  partly  because  Mrs  Scuda- 
more  had  been  out  of  the  way  at  the  moment, 
and  a  thing  which  if  not  told  at  first,  gathers 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  about  it  every  hour 
it  waits.  And  he  had  not  returned.  This  curious 
fact  was  one  of  the  chief  causes,  had  Amy  but 
known  it,  of  her  mother's  anxiety.  His  silence 
looked  as  if  some  plot  was  brewing,  and  Mrs 
Scudamore  knew,  though  the  children  did  not, 
how  precarious  her  position  was.  Aunt  Thomas 
had  been  about  two  months  in  the  house,  and 
autumn  had  come,  before  there  was  any  news  of 
him.  And  then  he  came  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
done  at  first,  startling  the  whole  house.  Amy  had 
been  out  with  Aunt  Thomas  on  an  expedition  down 
to  the  village  when  he  made  his  appearance.  He 
came  upon  them  quite  unexpectedly,  appearing 
round  the  corner,  with  his  air  of  swagger  yet 
conscious  imperfection.  Mrs  Thomas  saw  him 
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first,  and  she  gave  a  start,  and  clutched  at  Amy's 
dress  for  protection.  "  Oh,  don't  leave  me,  my 
dear — don't  leave  me,"  she  cried ;  "  here  is  Tom." 

"  Who  is  Tom  ?  "  said  Amy  haughtily,  feeling  all 
the  blood  of  all  the  Scudamores  in  her  veins.  But 
her  fit  of  pride  did  not  last  long ;  and  with  a  certain 
half-guilty  sense  of  curiosity  she  gave  her  com- 
panion her  arm,  feeling  herself  on  the  eve  of  some 
discovery.  She  did  not  even  lift  the  thick  gauze 
veil  over  her  face,  and  the  stranger  did  not  recog- 
nise her.  This  fact  increased  the  half-painful,  half- 
exciting  certainty  that  something  was  about  to  be 
found  out. 

"  Ah,  auntie  ! "  Mr  Tom  said,  jauntily  flourishing 
his  cane,  "  here  you  arc  again.  You  have  given  us 
all  the  slip ;  but  natural  affection  is  not  to  be 
balked,  you  know." 

"I  am  sure  I  am — glad  to  see  you,  Tom " 

faltered  Mrs  Thomas. 

"  You  would  be  much  more  glad,  I  should  think, 
never  to  see  me  again,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  don't 
flatter  yourself,  auntie.  I  took  your  case  in  hand, 
and  I  will  see  you  through  it,  whether  you  choose 
or  not.  I  have  not  been  idle  since  I  was  last 
here." 

Mrs  Thomas  trembled  more  and  more  with  every 
word.  "I  am  glad  to  hear — you  have  not  been 
idle,  Tom.  I  hope  it  has  been — nice  work.  I — I 
always  felt  sure  you  would  make  your  way." 
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The  stranger  laughed  an  insolent  laugh.  "  You 
are  not  clever  enough  for  that  sort  of  thing,"  he 
said.  "  You  know  well  enough  what  my  work  has 
been.  I  have  been  finding  out  all  about  you." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  anything  that  can  be  found 
out  about  me,"  she  said,  with  a  flush  of  indigna- 
tion ;  and  then  added,  faltering,  "  I  am  doing  noth- 
ing wrong." 

Again  Mr  Tom  Furness  laughed ;  and  it  seemed 
to  Amy  as  if  his  laugh  woke  up  echoes  over  all  the 
country — echoes  which  mocked  and  sneered  as  he 
did — as  if  they,  too,  had  some  occult  knowledge. 
"I  admire  your  conscience,  auntie,"  he  said:  "not 
wrong  to  give  yourself  out  for  some  one  else — to 
call  yourself  out  of  your  name  ?  but  you  don't 
suppose  that  you  take  me  in  with  your  mas- 
querade. And  there  are  more  interests  than  yours 
involved.  This  sort  of  nonsense  is  not  going  to 
last.  I  should  think  by  this  time  you  ought  to 
be  sick  of  it  yourself;  and  I've  come  to  make  a 
change." 

"  Sir,"  said  Amy,  interposing,  as  she  felt  Mrs 
Thomas  quiver  and  shake,  "you  forget  who  it  is 
you  are  speaking  to.  You  may  be  her  relation, 
but  you  have  no  right  to  talk  to  my  aunt  so." 

The  man  started.  And  as  she  threw  back  her 
veil  and  looked  at  him  with  indignation  in  her  face, 
a  sudden  change  came  over  him.  He  took  off  his 
hat :  his  manner  altered  all  at  once. 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Scudamore,"  he  said ; 
"  I  did  not  know  it  was  you." 

Amy  took  courage  from  this  sudden  victory.  It 
gave  her — how  could  she  help  it  ? — a  certain  thrill 
of  satisfaction  to  see  her  own  power.  "  Indeed,  I 
don't  think  it  matters  about  me,"  she  said  more 
softly.  "  Aunt  Thomas  is  very  kind  ;  you  ought 
to  be  good  to  her  all  the  same." 

"Aunt  Thomas?"  he  said,  with  a  laugh,  which 
was  subdued,  but  still  offensive  to  Amy's  sensitive 
ear ;  and  then  he  drew  half  a  step  nearer.  "It  is 
odd,  is  it  not,  that  she  should  be  aunt  both  to  you 
and  to  me  ?  " 

"Yes,  it  is  strange,"  said  Amy,  erecting  her 
head.  It  was  not  only  strange,  it  seemed  intoler- 
able, looking  at  this  man.  "  Let  us  go  home,"  she 
said,  suddenly.  "Mamma  will  not  allow  Aunt 
Thomas  to  be  troubled.  Don't  tremble ;  we  are 
near  home." 

"  I  am  going  with  you,  if  you  will  allow  me," 
said  Mr  Tom  Furness.  "I  have  business  with 
Mrs  Scudamore  too." 

Mrs  Thomas  was  leaning  all  her  weight  upon 
Amy,  so  that  the  girl  could  scarcely  support  her. 
At  these  words  she  let  go  her  hold,  and  turning  to 
her  nephew  with  upraised  hands,  burst  suddenly 
into  tears. 

"  Oh,  Tom,  Tom,  don't,  please !  You  think  you 
are  right,  but  surely  it  is  I  who  must  know  best." 
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"  You  —  know  best !  Why,  auntie,  you  don't 
know  your  own  mind  for  two  minutes  together," 
he  said,  with  an  air  of  levity.  "  Come  now,  take 
it  easy.  We  need  not  trouble  Miss  Scudamore  with 
this  business  of  ours." 

"  Oh,  Tom  ! "  cried  the  poor  lady,  "  go  away,  for 
heaven's  sake  !  It  shall  be  none  the  worse  for  you 
— it  will  be  better  for  you.  I  shall  have  it  in  my 
power  to  do  something — at  once.  Oh,  Tom !  why 
will  you  torture  me?  I  have  never  been  cruel  to 
you.  I  will  meet  you  anywhere  you  please,  and 
talk  it  all  over ;  but  for  pity's  sake  go  now  !  Don't 
come  to  Scudamore  ; — anywhere  but  here." 

He  did  not  look  at  her.  He  showed  no  signs  of 
being  affected  by  her  appeal.  He  looked  at  Amy 
— at  her  wondering,  wistful  face,  and  the  paleness 
that  had  come  over  it ;  and,  with  his  eye  on  her, 
he  answered,  slowly,  "  Of  all  places  in  the  world,  it 
is  to  Scudamore  I  wish  to  come." 

Mrs  Thomas  drew  herself  apart  from  her  young 
companion.  She  stood  before  him,  trembling,  cry- 
ing, wringing  her  hands.  "  Oh,  Tom !  if  I  ever 
was  good  to  you  in  my  life — if  I  ever  showed  you 
any  kindness — oh,  Tom  ! — Tom  ! " 

He  kept  looking  at  Amy,  not  at  her ;  and  it  was 
either  because  of  some  regret  in  his  look,  or  be- 
cause she  was  absorbed  in  the  question  which  was 
evidently  so  important — but  Amy  felt  no  offence  at 
his  gaze.  She  did  not  much  notice  it,  in  fact. 
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She  watched  with  a  keen  sense  that  something  mo- 
mentous, something  more  than  she  could  judge  of, 
was  involved. 

"  Aunt,  it  is  of  no  use  speaking,"  he  said ;  "  I 
am  going  with  you ;  but  perhaps,  if  you  all  please, 
it  may  be  for  good,  and  not  for  harm." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

That  day  was  a  memorable  one  at  Scudamore — 
memorable  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  to  more 
than  one  member  of  the  household  ;  for  when  Amy 
entered  the  drawing-room  she  found  some  one  there 
who  drove  Mr  Tom  Furness,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  out  of  her  head  for  five  wonderful  moments. 
He  was  sitting  by  her  mother,  but  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  door,  and  a  glad  gleam  in  them  as  she 
appeared.  He  had  been  travelling  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  before  he  went  away  Amy  had  been  too 
young  to  be  disturbed  in  her  tranquillity  by  a  love- 
tale — or  so  at  least  Hex  Bayard  thought.  He  did 
not  know  that  he  had  any  place  beyond  that  of  an 
old  friend  in  Amy's  heart ;  but  she  knew,  in  some 
magical  way,  that  she  was  queen  of  his,  or  at  least 
possible  queen.  And  here  he  was  looking  for  her, 
making  a  special  new  world  for  her  within  the 
other.  Everything  else  went  out  of  Amy's  head ; 
she  had  to  subdue  her  joy,  her  sweet  consciousness, 
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the  flush  of  exquisite  shy  feeling  that  came  over 
her,  to  look  as  if  she  was  "  very  glad  to  see  him 
again,"  and  no  more — to  behave  herself,  in  short, 
as  a  girl  trained  under  her  mother's  eyes,  in  all  the 
fine  decorums  of  womanly  self-restraint,  ought  to 
behave  :  lest  he  should  see  that  her  heart  was  beat- 
ing, and  the  light  in  her  eyes  dancing,  with  this 
sudden,  warm,  unlooked-for  flash  of  delight. 

She  had  sat  down,  keeping  her  mother  between 
them,  with  a  girl's  shy  sweet  artifice,  taking  refuge 
in  Mrs  Scudamore's  shadow,  and  had  been  listening 
to  his  voice,  asking  him  pleasant  meaningless  ques- 
tions, for  five  minutes  before  she  bethought  herself ; 
five  minutes  she  supposed  it  to  be — but  time  went 
quickly  just  then  with  Amy.  Mrs  Scudamore,  too, 
was  cheered  and  brightened  by  Eex's  presence ; 
she  was  looking  almost  like  her  former  self;  the 
cloud  had  lightened  off  her  face.  For  a  moment 
she  had  been  overcast  by  the  fear  that  Aunt 
Thomas  was  about  to  follow  Amy  into  the  room ; 
but  when  no  one  appeared,  Mrs  Scudamore  opened 
her  heart  to  the  pleasure  of  the  moment.  Poor 
heart !  it  had  ached  enough — this  one  moment  it 
might  surely  take  and  rest.  She  talked  as  she  had 
not  talked  for  months.  She  seemed  to  have  thrown 
off  her  burden — the  shadow  that  hung  over  her. 
There  were  Kex's  travels  to  discuss,  and  all  he  had 
been  doing.  Now  he  was  to  settle  down  at  home, 
and  that  too  had  to  be  discussed.  Mrs  Scudamore 
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thrust  her  own  miseries  away  from  her.  The 
young  man  had  grown  np  at  her  knee,  as  it  were, 
yet  not  young  enough  to  be  a  child  to  her,  with 
something  rather  of  that  half-way  stage  between  a 
son  and  a  brother,  which  is  so  pleasant  a  relation- 
ship. He  was  a  full-grown  man,  and  so  on  her  own 
level ;  and  yet  he  was  young,  and  thus  on  her 
child's  level.  How  Mrs  Scudamore  brightened  up  ! 
She  would  not  even  allow  herself  to  think  of  what 
might  be  coming ;  she  took  the  pleasure  of  the  mo- 
ment— the  only  one  she  had  allowed  herself  to  take 
for  so  long. 

"  Oh ! "  said  Amy,  all  at  once,  with  a  start  of  re- 
collection. Her  mother  looked  at  her,  and  before  a 
word  had  been  said,  felt  that  this  good  moment  was 
at  an  end. ' 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked,  with  the  greyness  of 
sudden  pain  falling  in  a  moment  over  her  animated 
face. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  forgot !  and 
I  wish  I  could  have  forgotten  still,"  said  Amy,  in  a 
low,  confused  tone.  "Mamma,  there  is  some  one 
in  the  library — 

"  I  know,"  said  Mrs  Scudamore,  with  a  voice  of 
despair.  She  put  her  two  hands  together  as  if  to 
hold  herself  np ;  or  did  she  pray,  sitting  deadly 
still  for  one  moment  and  no  more,  with  her  head  a 
little  lifted,  her  whole  frame  rigid  ?  Then  she  drew 
a  long  heavy  sigh ;  and  then  slowly,  reluctantly 

s.s. — vii.  u 
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rose  from  her  chair.  "  I  must  leave  you  now — for 
a — few  minutes,"  she  said,  and  went  out  of  the 
room  as  if  she  were  going  to  her  execution,  with 
death  already  in  her  face. 

"  Is  there  anything  wrong  ? "  asked  Bayard, 
amazed;  "is  Mrs  Scudamore  ill?  what  has  hap- 
pened? May  I  know?" 

Upon  which  poor  Amy,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
restrain  herself  so  long,  and  who  was  now  for  the 
first  time,  since  she  awakened  to  all  those  unex- 
pected troubles,  by  the  side  of  one  whose  sympathy 
was  certain — poor  Amy  suddenly  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  fell  a-crying,  overcome  by  the 
misery  and  the  happiness  together.  One  she  could 
have  borne,  but  the  two  together  were  more  than 
she  could  bear. 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  tell— I  cannot  tell ! "  she  said.  "I 
think  my  heart  will  break ;  I  don't  know  what  it  is, 
but  it  is  killing  mamma." 

"  Tell  me  what  it  is,"  said  the  young  lover,  draw- 
ing close  to  her.  To  make  it  easier  he  told  her 
something  else  first — how  he  loved  her,  how  he  haft 
thought  of  her  wherever  he  went,  how  he  had  come 
back  for  her.  It  all  came  upon  Amy  like  a  sweet 
surprise,  a  delicious  miracle ;  and  yet  she  knew  it 
was  coming ;  but  only  some  time — not  now. 

Thus  there  were  two  scenes  going  on  within  the 
agitated  house,  both  of  which  penetrated  down  to 
the  very  depths  of  nature  in  the  persons  concerned. 
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In  the  library  Mrs  Scudamore  was  alone  with  Fur- 
ness.  She  had  sent  Mrs  Thomas  away,  half  in 
contempt,  half  in  pity.  "Let  me  manage  it  my 
own  way,"  she  said  ;  "  there  can  be  nothing  gained 
by  your  remaining — nothing  but  pain  to  yourself;" 
and  she  had  confronted  the  assailant  all  alone.  She 
had  brought  against  him  every  weapon  that  was  in 
her  power.  She  had  set  her  face  like  a  rock ;  she 
had  refused  to  believe  what  she  knew  in  the  depths 
of  her  heart  must  be  true.  She  had  not  yielded, 
would  not  yield,  her  pretensions  for  a  moment. 
She  was  carrying  out  her  formula  to  the  last  letter. 
At  the  risk  of  her  life,  to  the  peril  of  her  soul,  she 
would  fight  this  last  supreme  battle  out. 

And  then  Mrs  Scudamore  was  taken  by  surprise 
all  at  once  by  an  unexpected  proposal  he  made  to 
her — a  proposal  to  remove  his  opposition  altogether 
— to  become  as  fast  a  friend  as  he  had  been  an 
enemy,  and  to  consent  to  everything  she  could  wish. 
He  made  this  proposal  when  she  was  in  her  fullest 
strain  of  opposition,  denying  and  resisting  every- 
thing. It  had  the  strangest  effect  upon  her.  She 
had  been  fighting  the  battle  of  despair,  though  she 
had  kept  so  brave  a  front ;  and  here  was  a  way  of 
escape.  A  sudden  extraordinary  pang  of  relief 
seized  her.  She  had  been  on  the  strain  so  long, 
that  escape  seemed  to  her  the  greatest,  the  only 
good  which  life  could  give.  Had  the  man  meant 
falsely,  he  would  have  found  out  her  weakness  by 
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this  means.  She  sank  into  a  chair,  her  nerves  re- 
laxed, a  cry  came  from  her  heart ;  and  though  the 
next  moment  she  braced  herself  to  her  old  stern- 
ness, it  was  impossible  to  disguise  that  first  move- 
ment of  hope.  Her  eyes  were  dazzled  and  blinded 
by  the  prize  held  out  to  her — safety.  It  was  not 
herself  she  was  thinking  of,  heaven  knows  ;  for  her- 
self she  felt  it  would  be  easy  to  go  away  and  hide 
her  stricken  heart,  and  be  heard  of  no  more.  But 
the  children — Charlie  and  his  birthright — the  girls 
and  their  honour ;  oh,  what  a  temptation  it  was ! 
She  would  have  risked  her  soul  to  buy  this  deliver- 
ance, she  had  said.  But  the  price  asked  for  it  was 
not  her  soul,  nor  her  life — it  was  her  child. 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  could  worship  her,"  said  Tom  Fur- 
ness.  "  Give  her  to  me,  and  I'll  make  her  happy. 
I  never  saw  any  one  like  her.  It's  a  folly  ;  for  if  I 
held  out,  I  know  we  could  have  everything ;  but 
for  her  sake  I'll  give  in.  I'll  consent  to  destroy  the 
papers.  I'll  even  take  auntie  off  your  hands :  I 
can  manage  that;  so  long  as  you'll  give  her  to 
me  ;  with  her  just  fortune,  of  course." 

Mrs  Scudamore  forgot  herself  in  this  wonderful 
sudden  opening  out  of  the  darkness.  "  My  child  is 
the  dearest  thing  I  have  in  the  world.  I  would  give 
all  I  have  rather  than  sacrifice  Amy,"  she  said. 

"How  do  you  know  it  would  sacrifice  Amy? 
She  was  awfully  civil — as  civil  as  she  could  be,  the 
first  time  I  was  here — and  I'd  make  her  a  good 
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husband.  I  am  as  fond  of  her  as  any  man  could 
be.  I'd  rather  have  her  without  a  penny,  than  any 
girl  I  ever  saw  with  a  great  fortune.  Though, 
mind,  I  must  have  her  fortune,  too,  for  her  own 
sake.  Now,  that's  my  proposal.  I'm  acting  like 
a  fool,  for  I  might  have  everything,  and  most  likely 
her  too ;  but  it's  my  fancy,  and  I  mean  to  please 
my  eye  if  I  should  grieve  my  heart.  Now,  this  is 
what  I  propose — if  you  accept,  we're  friends  for 
ever:  we'll  make  a  bonfire  of  everything,  and 
you're  my  mother-in-law,  whom  I'm  bound  to 

defend;  but  if  not " 

He  stopped  short  with  a  tone  of  irritation,  for 
Mrs  Scudamore  had  shuddered  at  the  title.  His 
mother-in-law !  good  heavens  I  but,  on  the  other 
side,  all  the  results  surged  up  upon  her,  all  the  possi- 
bilities ;  there  was  not  one  of  the  family  but  would 
suffer — Charlie  most  bitterly  and  terribly,  in  such 
a  way  that  he  would  be  ruined  before  he  began  life  ; 
and  Amy  herself  would  be  miserably  injured — it 
would  be  as  good  as  a  renunciation  of  all  prospects 
for  her ;  and  even  the  little  girls,  the  two  innocent 
creatures  in  the  nursery.  It  would  be  ruin,  de- 
struction, misery,  to  all.  She  sat  silent,  with  this 
panorama  passing  before  her — forgetting  the  man's 
very  presence  in  the  excitement  of  the  offer  he  had 
made.  What  was  it  he  asked? — a  sacrifice — a 
sacrifice  bitter  and  sad,  but  such  a  sacrifice  as  had 
been  made  before  now.  An  Iphigenia,  an  Andro- 
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meda,  perhaps  not  so  bad — not  so  bad  !  and  to  save 
the  rest.  And  Amy  was  the  kind  of  girl  to  make 
a  sacrifice ;  she  could  do  it  though  it  would  rend 
her  heart.  Poor  Mrs  Scudamore  had  lived  without 
love  herself — it  was  a  hideous  life,  and  yet  she  had 
come  through  it,  and  had  found  a  compensation  in 
her  children.  She  had  done  it  without  any  grand 
motive  ;  but  Amy's  motive  would  be  the  sublimest 
that  ever  woman  had, — to  save  her  family,  their 
honour,  their  credit,  their  very  life.  She  gave  him 
no  answer  as  he  stood  there  before  her,  but  she  sat 
and  pondered  with  a  hot  red  flush  upon  her  cheeks. 
Before  she  had  half  done  thinking,  he  pressed  her 
for  an  answer.  How  could  she  give  an  answer? 
How  could  she  sacrifice  her  daughter  ?  and  oh,  how 
could  she,  how  could  she  give  up  this  possible 
escape  ? 

"  Stay,"  she  said,  feebly,  "  stay  over  to-night ;  I 
cannot  give  you  an  answer  all  at  once.  If  you  will 
stay  and — dine — with  us — in  the  evening  I  will 
tell  you.  Oh,  it  is  a  hard  price — a  bitter  price  ! " 

"  By  Jove !  you  are  complimentary,"  he  said ; 
"  but  I'll  stay  all  the  same.  It  is  the  only  price  I 
will  take." 

And,  sighing,  she  went  away  from  him,  as  sigh- 
ing she  had  come.  But  not  so  hopeless  as  when  she 
had  come — seeing  one  gleam  of  light  through  the 
darkness,  seeing  some  hope.  Amy  had  never  been 
wooed  as  yet;  how  could  any  one  tell  what  the 
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girl's  fancy  might  be?  And  the  man  loved  her 
in  his  way.  And — it  was  the  only  hope.  Now 
that  there  was  a  hope,  Mrs  Scudamore  seemed  to 
become  more  and  more  sensible  of  the  awful  gulf 
on  the  brink  of  which  she  stood.  It  was  not  only 
ruin — it  was  more  than  that ;  more  awful,  more 
total  destruction  than  anything  which  concerned 
worldly  goods  alone.  She  shuddered  as  she  thought 
of  it,  now  that  it  was  possible  to  escape.  She  left 
the  man  with  her  head  full  of  his  proposal,  and 
went  back  to  the  drawing-room.  But  Amy  and  her 
lover  had  strayed  away  out  of  the  room,  and  there- 
fore Mrs  Scudamore's  terrible  hope  was  not  brought 
to  an  end.  She  went  and  shut  herself  up  in  her 
own  room,  and  brooded  over  it.  That  one  should 
suffer  to  deliver  many  was  a  rule  of  the  universe. 
The  greatest  who  had  ever  borne  the  name  of  man 
had  done  it ;  and  many  after  him  had  done  it.  To 
suffer  vicariously  that  some  one  else  might  go  free, 
why,  it  was  nothing  unusual ;  it  was  a  law  of  the 
world ;  and  Amy  was  the  girl  to  do  it.  She  would 
never  hesitate  to  do  it.  She  would  accept  it  as 
natural  and  fit  that  she  should  suffer  to  save  her 
family,  as  her  mother  felt  she  herself  would  have 
done  had  she  been  in  her  place.  Amy  would  do 
it ;  and  oh,  was  it  possible,  was  there  peace  beyond 
this  raging  storm  which  enveloped  her  life  ?  Would 
this  hurricane  pass  over?  and  was  it  possible  that 
again  everything  would  be  as  it  had  been?  But 
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no ;  alas !  never  could  these  three  months  be 
obliterated ;  neither  tears  nor  blood  could  wash  out 
the  mark  ;  but  it  might  be  covered  over,  covered  for 
ever,  so  that  no  one  should  guess  what  it  had  been. 

Mrs  Scudamore  remained  in  her  room  till  dinner. 
She  did  not  think  again  about  Rex  Bayard.  No 
doubt,  she  thought — if  she  thought  at  all — that  he 
had  gone  long  ago.  She  had  imagined  once — was 
it  a  hundred  years  since1? — that  her  pretty  Amy 
was  very  fair  and  sweet  in  the  young  man's  eyes. 
But  what  were  such  levities  as  a  boy's  or  a  girl's 
fancy  to  her  now  ?  She  did  not  even  think  of  that 
in  the  agitation  and  excitement  of  this  moment. 
Rex  Bayard  passed  from  her  mind  altogether ;  and 
when  Amy  ran  up  late  to  dress,  and  would  have 
come  to  her  mother  with  her  confession,  Mrs  Scuda- 
more sent  her  away  hastily. 

"  You  are  very  late,"  she  said,  "  I  will  speak  to 
you  after  dinner,  Amy ;  there  is  no  time  now.  It 
was  thoughtless,  very  thoughtless  to  be  so  late. 
How  could  you  tell  what  I  might  have  to  talk  to 
you  about  ?  But  make  haste ;  there  is  no  time  to 
lose." 

She  did  not  observe  Amy's  brilliant  cheek,  nor 
her  eyes  dewy  and  abashed  with  happiness.  Happi- 
ness !  Mrs  Scudamore  had  forgotten  how  it  looked. 
Her  heart  was  very  sore,  and  throbbing  with  feverish 
pain.  She  was  in  haste  now  to  go  down  again  to 
see  the  man  who  had  so  much  in  his  power,  and 
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who  was  willing  to  save  her — to  see  him  again,  and 
to  persuade  herself  that  Amy  might  be  brought  to 
endure  him,  that  the  child  would  not  be  wretched  : 
he  was  young,  he  was  well-looking  enough,  and  he 
adored  her.  Surely  Amy  would  do  it.  She  was 
such  a  child — so  yielding,  so  facile,  so  dutiful. 
Surely  she  would  do  it ;  and  the  bargain  would  be 
made,  and  safety  and  honour  bought  and  paid  for. 
Amy  had  seen  nobody — she  would  have  no  terrible 
comparison  to  make  in  her  mind  between  him  and 
others.  She  had  never  been  wooed  before ;  and 
probably  the  strange  new  gift  of  love  thus  bestowed 
upon  her  might  touch  the  child's  heart,  and  she 
would  be  not,  at  least,  very  unhappy.  Not  un- 
happy— pleased,  perhaps,  and  flattered — her  vanity, 
if  not  her  heart,  contented.  Oh,  if  this  only  might 
be  the  case  !  For  surely  Amy  would  do  it — of  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

V 

Mrs  Scudamore  was  taken  aback  —  she  could 
scarcely  have  told  why — by  the  appearance  of  Kex 
Bayard  in  the  drawing-room  when  she  came  down 
to  dinner.  It  is  true  he  was  an  old  friend,  and 
sufficiently  intimate  in  the  house  to  stay  to  dinner 
without  a  very  formal  invitation ;  but  still  the 
sight  of  him  annoyed  her.  She  had  come  down 
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late,  as  she  generally  did  now,  and  the  whole 
party  were  there,  so  that  no  immediate  explanation 
could  be  offered. 

"  I  asked  him  to  stay,  mamma,"  said  Amy,  tim- 
idly whispering  in  her  ear. 

"  Oh,  it  is  quite  right,"  said  Mrs  Scudamore, 
coldly.  She  was  not  angry,  but  she  was  disturbed  ; 
for  her  own  guest,  the  man  she  had  asked  to  stay, 
was  by  this  unexpected  step  put  to  such  a  disad- 
vantage as  his  patroness  in  this  terrible  emergency 
would  have  done  much  to  save  him  from.  It  does 
not  always  happen  that  high  family  and  good 
blood  stamp  themselves  upon  either  countenance 
or  bearing  of  their  possessors — indeed  it  is  as  com- 
mon as  not  that  the  reverse  is  the  case ;  and  a 
stranger  generally  finds  it  hard  to  tell  which  is  the 
peer  and  which  is  the  plebeian.  But  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  difference  is  as  strongly  marked 
as  the  highest  idealism  could  require;  and  Eex 
Bayard  was  as  near  the  typical  representation  of 
an  English  gentleman  as  it  is  easy  to  find.  His 
ease  and  perfect  good  -  breeding  showed  at  once, 
as  by  an  illumination,  the  awkwardness,  the  forced 
familiarity  which  was  not  easy,  the  pretension  and 
vulgarity  of  the  other.  They  brought  each  other  out, 
as  a  painter  would  say.  Tom  Furness  had  never 
been  so  much  Tom  Furness  the  attorney,  Tom  Fur- 
ness  the  would-be  swell,  as  Eex's  appearance  by  his 
side  made  him  ;  and  Sir  Keginald  Bayard  had  never 
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looked  so  perfect  a  fils  des  croises,  as  he  did  with 
Tom's  shadow  bringing  him  into  full  relief.  This 
was  all  Mrs  Scudamore  thought  of  for  the  moment ; 
but  it  was  enough  to  add  a  shade  of  additional 
annoyance  to  the  bitter  conflict  of  misery  in  her 
heart.  She  avoided  Hex,  she  could  not  tell  why, 
with  a  feeling  of  irritation  which  was  uncontrol- 
lable. His  mere  presence  did  it.  Why  was  he 
here,  making  the  contrast  visible,  tempting  Amy 
to  vain  comparisons  ?  —  comparisons  every  way 
vain ;  for  was  not  Tom  Furness  Amy's  fate  ? 
Whom  else  could  she  marry?  Mrs  Scudamore 
felt  that  she  could  not,  dared  not,  permit  her  child 
to  enter  a  spotless,  honourable  family.  She  could 
marry  no  one  except  this  man.  To  this  point  her 
thoughts'  had  already  come.  She  made  Rex  walk 
into  dinner  with  Mrs  Thomas,  to  his  wonder  and  dis- 
may, and  took  with  a  shudder  the  arm  of  the  other. 

"It's  to  be  a  bargain,  I  hope,"  her  odious  com- 
panion said  to  her,  audibly,  as  they  went  from  one 
room  to  another ;  and  Rex  looked  back  at  her  over 
his  shoulder  with  the  most  curious,  wondering, 
wistful  look.  He,  too,  wished  to  speak  to  her.  If 
it  had  but  been  any  night  but  this ! 

He  did  manage  to  speak  to  her  during  dinner, 
which  terrible  meal  seemed  to  the  miserable  woman 
as  if  it  would  never  end.  "  May  I  see  you  for  two 
minutes  in  the  library  before  I  leave  ? "  Rex  whis- 
pered. "  Oh  yes  !  "  she  said,  dully.  She  did  not 
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even  ask  herself  what  he  could  want.  For  the 
rest,  Mr  Tom  Furness  filled  up  all  the  gaps  during 
dinner  with  his  mere  presence.  He  was  contempt- 
uously jocular  to  his  aunt,  admiringly  familiar  to 
Amy,  and,  though  she  awed  him,  took  an  air  of 
bon  camarade  with  Mrs  Scudamore,  which  humbled 
her  more  than  anything  she  had  yet  encountered. 
"  You  and  I  know  better,"  he  would  say,  appealing 
to  her ;  "  we  are  up  to  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you 
and  I,"  with  an  insufferable  nod  of  complaisance 
and  assurance.  How  dreadful  it  was  !  The  dinner 
seemed  to  last  a  year ;  and  even  when  they  left, 
there  was  Amy  with  a  little  important  face  looking 
at  her,  as  if  she  too  knew  something.  What  could 
the  child  know  ?  She  could  not  have  divined,  sure- 
ly could  not  suspect,  the  fate  which  was  coming  on 
hersel£ 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  judge  poor  Tom  hardly," 
said  Mrs  Thomas,  when  they  had  got  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. It  was  rarely  that  she  addressed  of  her 
own  accord  the  mistress  of  the  house  ;  but  to-night 
her  womanish  sense  had  perceived  her  nephew's 
inappropriateness,  and  she  could  not  refrain  from 
an  apology.  "  He  has  not  been  used  to  it,  and  he 
was  a  little  excited — and  anxious  to  please — and 
afraid " 

"He  does  very  well,"  said  Mrs  Scudamore. 
"  There  is  nothing  to  make  excuses  for.  I  think 
he  did  perfectly  well." 
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"You  are  very  kind,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs 
Thomas,  retreating  back  into  a  corner  almost  out 
of  sight.  Oh,  how  kind  mamma  is  !  thought  Amy  to 
herself.  Though  she  looks  a  little  stern  at  times, 
how  good  she  is !  for  if  there  ever  was  a  horrible, 

wretched,  shocking And  then  the  girl  came 

and  fluttered  about  her  mother,  watching  to  make 
sure  that  Aunt  Thomas  was  out  of  the  way,  and 
scheming,  with  panting  breath  and  beating  heart, 
how  she  was  to  begin  her  tale.  Her  movements 
caught  her  mother's  eye,  and  chafed  her  in  her 
irritated  condition.  "  Amy,  pray  sit  down,"  she 
said,  fretfully ;  "  you  worry  one  so  with  your  rest- 
lessness." And  thus  poor  Amy  subsided  too,  not 
daring  to  speak. 

rt  If  you  please,  ma'am,"  said  Woods,  "  Sir  Kegin- 
ald  is  waiting  in  the  library,"  and  he  held  the  door 
solemnly  open  to  admit  Tom  Furness,  who  appeared 
behind  him.  Amy  sprang  up  and  kissed  her 
mother  as  she  went  out.  She  did  not  explain  her- 
self, and  Mrs  Scudamore  asked  no  questions.  But 
oh !  to  be  left  here  with  this  man,  while  Kex  was 
pleading  his  cause  so  near !  Fortunately,  however, 
Amy  thought,  with  a  smile  in  her  eyes,  Kex's 
cause  would  not  want  much  pleading.  Mamma 
was  fond  of  him,  too — mamma  had  known  him  all 
his  life — mamma  had  been  fond  of  his  mother.  To 
plead  that  cause  would  be  no  hard  matter.  But 
yet  Amy  could  not  but  wonder  what  her  mother 
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would  say.  Would  she  be  sorry  to  think  that  she 
was  going  to  lose  her  child  ?  Would  she  say  they 
were  both  too  young?  Would  she  scold  him  for 
speaking  to  Amy  first ;  or  would  she  give  him  a 
motherly  kiss,  and  send  him  to  fetch  her?  The 
girl's  mind  was  full  of  these  thoughts  when  she 
was  left  alone  with  Mrs  Thomas  and  her  nephew, 
and  her  impatience  and  abstraction  were  evident. 
"  My  dear,  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  well,"  said  Aunt 
Thomas,  putting  down  to  her  nephew's  account  the 
cloudy  look  which  had  come  over  the  young  face 
she  was  beginning  to  love.  "  Miss  Amy  is  think- 
ing of  some  one,"  said  Mr  Tom  Furness,  with  an 
attempt  at  raillery,  which  he  accomplished  with 
even  more  awkwardness  than  his  wont ;  for  though 
he  thought  it  gallant,  and,  indeed,  his  duty  to  be 
jocular  and  make  innuendoes,  he  had  too  much  awe 
of  Amy  to  be  at  ease  in  the  attempt.  "  Thanks  ;  I 
am  quite  well,"  she  said,  growing  red,  with  a  hau- 
teur which  he  had  not  yet  seen  in  her.  What  she 
would  have  given  to  get  rid  of  the  two  ! — to  rush 
away  from  them  and  await  somewhere  in  the  silence 
her  mother's  decision — or  rather,  as  she  herself  put 
it,  wait  till  her  mother  should  send  for  her.  But 
that  was  impossible.  She  had  to  remain,  and  to  be 
civil  to  them,  listening  to  every  sound,  and  feeling 
every  muffled  movement  or  voice  which  was  half 
audible  in  the  distance  going  through  her  heart. 
Mrs  Scudamore  went  to  the  library  to  meet  Rex 
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without  having  once  realised  what  it  was  he  might 
have  to  say  to  her.  She  moved  about  in  such  a 
cloud  of  her  own  trouble — an  atmosphere  of  secret, 
all-absorbing,  personal  care — that  she  had  lost  all 
insight  into  other  people's  feelings.  She  moved 
along  dully,  not  roused  even  by  the  thought  that 
it  was  a  strange  thing  for  Kex  Bayard  to  seek  an 
interview  with  her.  Her  imagination  was  too  busy 
with  her  own  affairs  to  have  any  leisure  for  spec- 
ulation on  such  a  subject.  He  came  up  to  her 
eagerly  when  she  entered  the  library,  and  took  her 
hand  in  both  of  his.  He  looked  into  her  face 
anxiously,  trying  to  read  its  expression.  "Dear 
Mrs  Scudamore,"  he  said,  "  you  know  what  I  want 
to  say  to  you.  I  am  sure  you  know." 

"  I  don't  know,  indeed,"  she  said,  and  then  sud- 
denly started  like  one  awakened.  The  words  were 
true  when  she  said  them ;  but  by  the  time  he  had 
received  them  they  had  become  untrue.  She  gave 
a  great  start — her  heart  began  to  beat — she  con- 
fronted him  as  she  might  have  confronted  her 
enemy;  but  she  did  not  say  another  word.  She 
left  it  to  him  to  speak. 

"  Is  it  so?"  he  said,  with  surprise  and  a  shade  of 
regret.  "  How  stupid  I  must  be  then !  how  little 
I  must  have  made  myself  known !  Mrs  Scudamore, 
I  want  to  ask  you  for  Amy.  I  have  loved  her  ever 
since  she  was  a  child.  She  is  the  only  one  I  have 
ever  dreamt  of  as  my  wife.  You  know  all  about 
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me,  as  well  as  I  do  myself.  There  are  no  explana- 
tions to  make,  except  that  I  love  her  dearly,  dearly 
— and  she  says  she  loves  me.  I  am  so  happy  I 
can't  talk  about  it.  Why  should  you  turn  away  ? 
I  will  not  carry  her  away  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
She  will  always  be  near  you — here — next  house, 
as  it  were.  Mother,  don't  turn  away  from  me.  I 
want  a  mother,  too,  as  well  as  a  wife.  Are  you 
angry  ?  Have  I  taken  you  by  surprise  ?  " 

Mrs  Scudamore  kept  her  face  turned  away.  She 
drew  from  his  the  hand  he  had  taken,  and  with 
the  other  put  him  away  from  her.  "  No  more — no 
more,"  she  cried.  "  Yes ;  I  am  taken  by  surprise 
— I  am — angry.  No  ;  I  am  not  angry,  Sir  Keginald, 
for  you  do  my  daughter  a  great  honour ;  but  it  can- 
not be — it  can  never  be." 

He  stood  amazed  where  she  had  left  him,  while 
she  went  to  the  table  and  sat  down,  turning  from 
him,  leaning  her  head  on  her  hands.  He  stood 
there,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  petrified.  "Sir 
Keginald!  a  great  honour!"  he  cried  to  himself, 
with  an  amazement  which  no  words  could  express ; 
and  for  the  first  moment  he  thought  she  was  mad  ; 
nothing  else  seemed  possible  to  explain  it.  He 
thought  that  this  must  be  the  explanation  of  all 
that  had  troubled  his  Amy — her  mother  must  be 
mad.  God  help  her  !  it  was  a  terrible  calamity ; 
but  yet  it  was  not  despair,  as  this  would  be  could 
he  believe  her  to  be  in  her  senses.  He  hurried  after 
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her  to  where  she  had  seated  herself.  He  laid  his 
hand  softly  upon  her  arm. 

"  Dear  Mrs  Scudamore "  he  said. 

She  shook  him  off;  she  waved  him  away  from 
her ;  she  seemed  as  though  she  would  have  risen 
again  and  left  him :  and  then  suddenly  turning 
round,  she  caught  his  hand  in  her  own,  and  wrung 
it  with  a  passionate  painful  clasp.  "Rex,"  she 
cried,  two  hot  tears  dropping  out  of  her  eyes — 
"  Rex,  don't  torture  me  ;  don't  ask  me  any  more.  I 
would  give  her  to  you  sooner  than  to  any  one  in 
the  world,  but  I  cannot — I  cannot.  Don't  ask  me 
again,  for  the  love  of  God.  Go  away,  and  think  of 
Amy  no  more." 

She  was  so  profoundly  agitated  that  he  dared  not 
answer  her.  He  stood  by  her,  softly  touching  her 
shoulder,  trying  to  soothe  her,  half  distracted,  yet 
not  without  hope  still.  Something  was  the  matter 
with  her,  with  her  brain  or  her  health.  She  could 
not  mean  this  in  sober  earnest.  The  very  passion  of 
her  words  showed  that  something  excited  her ;  and 
what  was  there  to  excite  her  in  his  most  natural 
love  for  her  child?  So  he  stood  by  her,  soothing 
her,  waiting  till  she  was  calm.  When  Mrs  Scuda- 
more perceived  this  she  made  an  effort  to  command 
herself. 

"  Dear  Rex,"  she  said,  as  calmly  as  she  could, 
"  you  think  I  am  excited,  and  that  I  do  not  mean 
it.  You  must  think  I  am  mad  even  to  turn  so  from 

s.s. — vn.  x 
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my  friend's  son — from  you  whom  I  have  loved  all 
your  life ;  but  I  am  not  mad.  Oh,  would  to  God 
that  I  were  !  Something  has  happened  that  makes 
your  marriage  with  Amy  impossible — impossible ! 
You  must  understand  that.  It  is  not  with  my  will 
I  say  it — it  breaks  my  heart ;  but  it  must  be  said. 
Impossible  either  now  or  at  any  other  time,  what- 
ever you  may  suffer,  or  even  she  ;  impossible  I  Kex, 
it  is  not  with  my  will." 

"  But  why  ?  "  he  cried,  still  unbelieving.  "  This 
is  mere  madness — folly ;  in  heaven's  name,  why  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  she  said. 

And  now  it  was  his  turn  to  be  angry.  He 
dropped  her  hand,  which  he  had  been  holding. 
"  You  must  tell  me,"  he  cried.  "  I  will  never 
agree  to  such  a  mysterious  dismissal.  I  have  a 
right  to  know  what  it  is." 

"And  I  say,  if  it  should  cost  me  my  life,  you 
shall  never  know." 

She  had  risen  to  irritation  again ;  it  was  easier  to 
be  angry  than  to  yield  to  any  other  feeling.  In 
the  depths  of  her  soul  there  lay  a  sourd  irritation 
with  everything  and  all  the  world. 

"I  refuse  to  accept  your  decision,"  he  cried. 
"  What !  I  am  to  be  made  miserable,  and  my  dar- 
ling's heart  broken,  without  a  reason.  You  tell  me 
calmly  we  are  to  be  separated — and  for  ever " 

"Do  I  tell  you  calmly?"  she  said,  with  a 
miserable  smile.  "  But  there  has  been  enough  of 
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this.  Go  away,  if  you  have  any  respect  left  for 
me.  Leave  me,  and  leave  the  house,  as  soon  as 
you  can.  There  is  nothing  but  misery  here." 

But  he  would  not  leave  her  ;  he  stayed,  and  im- 
plored, and  upbraided,  and  implored  again,  till  her 
brain  was  burning  and  her  heart  breaking.  When 
he  went  away  at  last,  it  was  in  a  passion  of  rage 
and  misery.  He  was  so  wild  in  his  disappointment 
and  pain,  that  though  he  had  struggled  with  her 
for  leave  to  see  Amy  again,  he  rushed  away  with- 
out asking  for  her  at  last,  not  trusting  himself  to 
seek  an  interview.  Mrs  Scudamore  went  back  to 
the  drawing-room  alone.  She  had  been  a  long  time 
gone,  and  the  miserable  look  in  poor  Amy's  eyes, 
when  she  lifted  them  at  her  mother's  entrance  and 
saw  that  no  one  else  was  coming,  went  to  the  dis- 
tracted woman's  heart.  The  other  terrible  candi- 
date for  Amy's  favour  was  standing  in  front  of  the 
girl,  talking  to  her,  trying  to  make  himself  agree- 
able, with  a  pertinacity  which  made  Mrs  Scudamore 
sick  with  anger,  but  which  fell  dull  upon  Amy's 
abstracted  senses.  She  was  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
strain  of  listening  for  sounds  outside  the  room ;  and 
though  she  made  wide  answers,  yes  and  no,  and 
tried  to  keep  a  smile  upon  her  face,  she  scarcely 
heard  what  Tom  Furness  was  saying.  He  was 
horrible  to  her  from  the  fact  that  he  was  there,  but 
not  from  any  other  cause.  Aunt  Thomas  was  look- 
ing on  with  very  vivid  attention,  watching,  seeing 
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in  some  degree  what  it  meant ;  but  Aunt  Thomas 
did  not  know  how  Mrs  Scudamore  had  been  oc- 
cupied, and  consequently  was  not  aware  of  the 
worst  complication  of  all. 

"Amy,  I  am  very  tired.  If  Mrs  Thomas  will 
excuse  me,"  said  Mrs  Scudamore,  "  I  think  I  shall 
go  to  bed.  Come  with  me  ;  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you,  dear." 

"  Has  Sir  Keginald  gone  ?  "  asked  Aunt  Thomas, 
beginning  to  perceive  the  possibility  of  further 
trouble. 

"  Yes,  he  has  gone/'  said  Mrs  Scudamore,  with  a 
deep  sigh. 

Common  sight  seemed  to  be  failing  her.  She 
saw  the  others  dimly  ;  but  without  looking  at  Amy, 
she  saw  the  misery,  the  wonder,  the  despair  in  her 
eyes.  She  held  out  her  hand,  and  they  went  out 
of  the  room  together.  They  were  both  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  civilities — too  much  agitated,  too 
unhappy,  to  think  of  good-nights.  This  was  a  want 
of  decorum  which  their  guest  was  very  quick  to 
note.  He  called  out  after  them,  "  Good  -night, 
ladies,"  half  angry,  half  contemptuous.  "  They 
don't  stand  upon  any  ceremony,"  he  said,  when  the 
door  closed  upon  them — "  they  and  their  Sir  Regi- 
nald ! "  And  he  began  to  walk  about  the  room, 
fuming.  Mrs  Thomas  came  up  to  him  from  her 
corner.  The  poor  woman  was  keeping  a  very  hard 
command  over  herself. 
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"  Tom,"  she  said,  solemnly ;  "  oh,  Tom !  you 
thought  I  was  good  to  you  once " 

1  'Bah!"  said  he. 

"  But  it  isn't  bah  !  Your  mother  and  all  of  them 
were  very  hard  on  me;  they  thought  I  had  dis- 
graced the  family ;  and  then  when  you  found  out 

this Tom,  look  into  your  own  heart,  and  tell 

me.  Since  we  began  struggling  for  my  rights,  as 
you  call  them — have  we  ever  been  happy  since  ?  " 

"  Auntie,  you're  a  fool.  Who  was  talking  of 
being  happy?"  he  replied. 

"  I  have  not,"  she  said,  simply.  "  Do  you  think 
it's  nice  for  me  to  be  here,  an  interloper,  poisoning 
the  very  air  that  poor  woman  breathes  ?  " 

"  Then  why  the  deuce  do  you  do  it  ? "  cried  the 
man.  "It's  your  own  fault.  Turn  them  out  and 
be  done  with  it.  You  can  if  you  like." 

"  And  ruin  the  children  !  "  she  cried.  "  Tom,  oh 
Tom,  listen  to  me  !  Like  this,  we  shall  never  have 
a  blessing  on  anything  we  do.  Let  us  take  money 
and  go  away,  and  leave  them  at  peace.  She'll  give 
money — enough  to  set  you  up;  enough  to  make 
you  comfortable.  Oh  Tom  !  if  I  ever  was  good  to 
you  in  my  life " 

"Aunt,  you're  a  fool,"  he  said  again,  sharply. 
"  Go  to  bed.  Leave  them  at  peace — a  likely  thing ! 
Take  money?  Oh  yes,  I'll  take  money,  and  more 
than  money.  She  knows  what  I  will  take.  Auntie, 
hold  your  tongue,  and  go  to  bed." 
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That  was  the  end  of  one  appeal.  Another  was 
being  made  in  Mrs  Scudamore's  room  with  the  door 
locked,  and  Amy  at  her  mother's  knee  listening  to 
her  fate.  It  was  as  fate  that  the  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced. Eex  was  sent  away  never  to  return.  It 
was  impossible — impossible !  Mrs  Scudamore  said. 
Neither  now  nor  ever  could  he  be  allowed  to  come 
back.  Amy  had  been  kneeling  anxious  and  un- 
happy by  her  mother's  side.  At  this  she  sank  down 
softly  in  her  despair,  which  yet  was  more  consterna- 
tion than  despair.  And  she  too,  with  her  white 
lips,  with  her  eyes  hollowed  out,  and  shining  as 
from  two  white  caves,  demanded  why  ? 

"I  cannot  tell  you  why,"  the  mother  cried. 
"  Amy,  listen  to  me.  That  has  come  to  you  which 
comes  only  to  a  few  in  this  world.  Oh,  my  darling, 
listen — listen !  would  God  that  it  was  I  instead ! 
but  I  can  do  nothing,  only  you  can  do  it.  Don't 
you  think  Mary  would  have  died  a  thousand  times, 
if  she  could,  rather  than  her  Son  ?  " 

"  Oh,  mother,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Amy,  Amy,"  cried  the  miserable  woman,  with 
her  lip  at  the  child's  ear,  "  you  are  one  of  those  that 
must  be  a  sacrifice — a  whole  sacrifice,  what  they 
called  a  burnt-offering.  My  best  child,  my  dearest. 
Amy,  I  am  going  to  kill  you,  and  I  love  you  best." 

"  Mother ! " 

She  thought  her  mother  had  gone  mad  ;  nothing 
else  could  explain  it.  She  thought  she  was  about 
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to  be  literally  killed,  there  where  she  sat,  at  the 
feet  of  her  natural  protector.  The  last  supreme 
passion  of  love  and  valour  came  into  Amy's  heart. 
She  did  not  shrink  a  hair's-breadth,  but  held  up  her 
white  face  ready  to  endure  all  things.  She  looked 
up  like  Isaac,  without  a  thought  of  self-defence. 

"You  think  I  am  mad,"  said  Mrs  Scudamore. 
"  Oh,  if  I  were  but  mad  !  Amy,  there  is  only  one 
that  can  do  it.  You  can  save  us  all  from  dis- 
grace and  ruin.  You  can  save  his  fortune  to 
Charlie,  my  honour  to  me,  an  honest  name  to  your- 
self and  the  rest.  Without  you  we  are  outcasts, 
nameless,  houseless.  Amy,  nothing  we  have  is 
ours,  unless  you  will  pay  the  price.  Amy,  every- 
thing rests  on  you." 

"Nameless  —  houseless?  our  honour  —  all  we 
have?  Oh,  what  do  you  mean? — what  do  you 
mean?"  cried  Amy.  "Mother,  if  I  am  to  do  this, 
I  ought  to  know,  at  least." 

"  That  is  the  worst,"  she  cried.  "  You  must  do 
it,  and  you  must  not  know.  Oh,  if  I  could  die  and 
spare  you !  but  my  dying  would  do  no  good.  It 
is  only  you,  only  you.  Amy,  this  is  what  I  have 
to  ask  of  you,  my  own.  To  sacrifice  yourself  for 
your  family — to  save  us  at  the  cost  of  yourself — 
without  knowing  why.  Oh,  my  child,  can  you  do 
it  ?  will  you  do  it,  without  knowing  why  ?  " 

Amy  was  little  more  than  a  child.  She  had  all 
a  child's  sublime  confidence  in  her  natural  guides  ; 
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she  had  not  begun  to  think  of  any  rights  of  her 
own  ;  and  she  was  full  of  that  intense  submission  of 
innocence  which  makes  a  child's  deathbed,  a  child's 
martyrdom,  so  rapturous  and  so  wonderful.  She 
said,  with  her  white  lips,  "  I  have  always  obeyed 
you,  mamma.  I  will  do  whatever  you  say  now." 

But  she  had  to  be  carried  to  her  room  insensible, 
and  laid  on  her  bed  like  a  marble  figure,  like  one 
dead,  when  she  heard  what  the  nature  of  the  sac- 
rifice was. 

CHAPTER  YIII. 

Things  went  on  badly  enough  at  Scudamore  that 
autumn.  Amy  consented  to  the  sacrifice,  as  her 
mother  knew  she  would.  And  Mr  Tom  Furness 
became  a  constant  guest.  It  was  an  arrangement 
over  which  Mrs  Thomas  shook  her  head,  and 
against  which  she  had  protested,  but  in  vain,  to 
both  -the  mother  and  the  lover ;  but  he  and  she 
were  both  steadfast.  Mrs  Scudamore  was  almost 
more  feverishly  anxious  than  he  to  conclude  the 
matter.  But  Charlie  had  not  yet  come  home,  and 
the  whole  household  regarded  his  arrival  with  a 
certain  vague  apprehension.  He  would  soon  be 
twenty -one.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  mystery 
which  oppressed  all  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  the 
chances  were  that  Mr  Furness  would  be  very  far 
from  gaining  his  approbation.  Neither  had  Mrs 
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Scudamore  been  able  to  screw  her  courage  to  the 
point  of  consulting  the  lawyer  on  the  subject.  She 
had  asked  Mr  Pilgrim  to  come  to  Scudamore  at 
Christmas,  when  Charlie  would  be  at  home,  and 
then  she  had  said  to  herself  the  struggle  would  be 
made  once  for  all.  She  lived  in  a  painful  state  ot 
excitement,  able  to  settle  to  nothing,  trying  to  shut 
her  eyes  to  the  look  of  misery  on  Amy's  white  face, 
trying  to  be  unconscious  of  her  failing  health  and 
patient  suffering.  The  girl  had  been  crushed  all 
at  once  by  the  sudden  weight  thrown  upon  her. 
She  had  yielded — what  could  she  do  else?  but  it 
had  crushed  her  altogether.  She  had  no  training 
in  suffering,  no  preparation  to  bear  it,  and  she 
succumbed.  She  felt  sure  she  was  going  to  die — 
a  certain  solemnity  of  feeling  came  over  her.  She 
thought  of  herself  as  on  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
What  did  it  matter  for  a  few  weeks  or  a  few 
months  whether  she  was  happy  or  miserable.  She 
would  be  happy  in  heaven  when  the  end  came,  and 
would  have  done  her  duty,  and  that  end  could  not 
be  far  off. 

Perhaps  Amy  was  not  entirely  miserable  in  these 
thoughts.  To  die  young,  when  your  life  has  been 
but  short,  as  hers  had  been,  is  not  terrible.  It  is 
rather  sweet  to  the  imagination.  She  thought  of 
it,  and  of  the  grave  covered  with  violets,  which 
would  soon  be  hers,  with  a  youthful  exaltation  of 
feeling,  which  was  as  much  joy  as  grief.  And  she 
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would  have  saved  her  family.  She  would  be  as 
Iphigeriia,  nay,  almost  as  Christ  himself.  She 
would  die,  thus  getting  rid  of  all  misery,  and 
they  would  be  saved.  She  wrote  tender,  sweet, 
religious  letters  to  all  her  friends,  telling  them 
that  "  it  was  borne  in  upon  her "  that  she  was  to 
die  young.  She  wrote  one  heart-rending  letter  to 
poor  Kex.  She  was  kind  to  Tom  Furness  even, 
and  very  gentle,  though  she  shrank  from  him ;  and 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  how  she  was  to  meet 
Charlie,  how  she  was  to  say  it  was  her  own  choice, 
how  she  was  to  refuse  all  relief  from  her  engage- 
ment. It  was  all  settled.  The  only  thing  that 
grieved  her  in  her  resigned,  and,  as  it  were,  dying 
state,  was  that  her  mother  avoided  her,  and  could 
not  bear  to  behold  the  sacrifice  she  had  exacted. 
This  was  a  little  hard  on  poor  Amy,  but  she  ac- 
cepted it  like  the  rest.  She  made  pictures  to  her- 
self of  her  mother  stealing  out  to  weep  over  her 
grave,  of  how  they  would  miss  her  in  the  house,  of 
how  they  would  say  Amy  liked  this  and  that,  and 
hold  trifles  sacred  for  her  sake.  All  this  was  a 
pleasure  to  her,  though  it  is  so  strange  to  say  so ; 
and  on  account  of  the  gentle  early  death  which  was 
coming,  she  felt  it  possible  to  put  up  with  her  fate. 
Charlie  for  his  part  had  been  absorbed  in  his 
college  life,  and  had  thought  but  little  of  home. 
He  had  received  one  indignant,  enraged  letter  from 
Kex  Bayard,  which  half  amused,  half  annoyed  him. 
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In  it  Rex  informed  him  that  he  had  been  accepted 
by  Amy,  but  sent  away  by  her  mother.  "  You 
must  be  dreaming,  or  she  must  be  out  of  her 
mind,"  Charlie  had  written  back  cheerfully  in  re- 
turn ;  "  but  never  mind,  old  fellow,  have  patience 
only  till  I  get  home  again."  He  had  no  doubt 
whatever  of  being  able  to  set  everything  right 
when  he  got  home.  Evidently  things  were  at 
sixes  and  sevens  there  for  want  of  him — so  the 
young  man  thought ;  but  when  he  got  back — 
And  then  Charlie  forgot  all  about  home,  and  made 
himself  quite  happy  with  his  friends. 

These  three  months  were  very  dreary  to  all  in 
the  house.  Furness  went  and  came  continually, 
and  when  he  thought  that  Amy  repelled  him  ever 
so  little,  he  went  and  threatened  her  mother,  and 
declared  it  would  all  come  to  nothing,  and  that  she 
never  meant  her  daughter  to  marry  him.  The 
whole  house  began  to  fear  those  visits.  The  ser- 
vants complained,  and  Jasper  gave  warning.  Even 
Woods  would  have  done  so,  but  that  he  was,  he 
said,  attached  to  the  family,  and  meant  to  see  this 
business  out.  Mrs  Thomas  wept  and  shook  her 
head  from  the  time  Tom  Furness  entered  the  house 
till  he  left  it.  The  children  avoided  him,  for  he 
teased  them.  And  poor  Amy  tried  to  be  kind  to 
him.  She  was  the  only  one  at  Scudamore  who  did 
not  hate  him.  She  tried  to  be  kind,  and  would  not 
allow  herself  to  hate. 
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All  this  went  on  till  Christmas ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  with  what  sinking  yet  swelling  hearts 
the  women  of  the  house  looked  forward  to  the 
arrivals  which  they  expected.  Charlie  came  one 
day  and  Mr  Pilgrim  came  the  next.  Mr  Tom 
Furness  was  there,  to  Charlie's  immense  astonish- 
ment. He  sought  his  mother  out  the  very  first 
evening  and  remonstrated,  "Why  do  you  bring 
that  fellow  here  ?  Aunt  Thomas  is  very  well,  but 
I  don't  see  that  we  are  bound  to  be  complaisant  to 
her  friends " 

"Don't  let  us  speak  of  him  now — to-morrow," 
Mrs  Scudamore  said.  "To-morrow  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you  about  him  ;  but  for  heaven's  sake 
be  civil  to-night ! " 

"  If  I  do  it  will  be  a  hard  struggle,  I  can  tell 
you,"  said  Charlie  ;  but  yet  he  did  restrain  himself 
as  well  as  he  knew  how,  though  the  fellow's  fa- 
miliarity, his  evident  acquaintance  with  the  house, 
and  especially  his  tone  to  Amy,  made  her  brother 
furious.  And  Amy  looked  like  a  ghost  and  kept 
out  of  his  way.  He  was  very  uncomfortable,  for 
he  could  not  make  it  out.  "  Scudamore  don't  look 
a  bit  like  itself — everything  seems  at  sixes  and 
sevens,"  he  said  to  Aunt  Thomas.  She  was  the 
only  one  who  was  not  changed,  and  the  chief  com- 
fort he  had. 

Next  day  Mrs  Scudamore  called  her  son  and  the 
newly-arrived  lawyer  to  the  library,  and  told  them 
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her  intentions  about  her  daughter.  If  she  had 
thrown  a  bombshell  between  them  they  could  not 
have  been  more  surprised.  There  was  a  terrible 
scene,  Charlie  and  his  mother  defying  each  other 
mutually.  "  I  will  not  allow  it,"  he  said.  "  And 
I  have  settled  it  all,"  she  answered,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  calm.  The  lawyer  tried  to  remonstrate, 
but  it  was  in  vain ;  and  Amy  was  sent  for,  and 
with  a  face  like  death  solemnly  answered  that  it 
was  of  her  own  will  that  she  was  going  to  marry 
Mr  Furness.  "  It  is  my  own  choice,"  she  said, 
crossing  her  hands  on  her  breast.  The  men  gazed 
at  her  with  mingled  awe  and  doubt.  Her  aspect 
was  that  of  a  martyr,  but  she  smiled  as  she  spoke. 
She  would  not  give  any  one  an  excuse  for  interfer- 
ing ;  no'  tear  came  to  her  eye,  no  quiver  to  her 
voice.  "  I  shall  die  soon,  and  what  will  it  matter?" 
she  was  saying  to  herself. 

After  this  scene  it  may  be  supposed  that  life  was 
not  more  pleasant  at  Scudamore.  Charlie  and  his 
mother  did  not  exchange  a  word  for  two  or  three 
days ;  and  Furness  obtruded  his  hateful  presence 
upon  the  latter,  asking  for  continual  interviews, 
pressing  for  the  marriage.  Mrs  Scudamore  herself 
had  been  anxious  to  hasten  it  till  now — but  now 
she  took  fright,  or  was  seized  with  sudden  reluctance. 
Her  child  was  so  young  ;  she  was  ailing  and  wanted 
care ;  and  summer  surely  was  soon  enough.  She 
resisted  the  last  decision  with  feverish  force.  She 
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would  not  fix  the  day.  Amy,  when  appealed  to, 
grew  paler  still,  but  said,  "  When  they  pleased ; " 
and  her  mother  struggled  alone  for  delay.  She  had 
not  an  easy  antagonist  to  meet ;  he  had  grown 
careless  in  his  power  over  her — he  began  to  address 
her  roughly  even  in  the  presence  of  others,  to  warn 
her  that  she  had  better  not  provoke  him,  that  the 
consequences  might  be  such  as  she  would  not  care 
to  face.  Her  life  became  a  burden  to  her  in  those 
dreadful  days.  She  dared  not  order  him  to  leave 
her  house,  as  it  was  often  on  her  lips  to  do.  She 
dared  not  appeal  to  Charlie,  or  even  permit  him  to 
suspect  that  this  man  whom  she  had  chosen  for 
her  son-in-law  was  already  her  tyrant.  She  even, 
heaven  help  her,  kept  up  the  quarrel  with  her  son 
that  he  might  not  find  out  the  persecution  to  which 
she  was  exposed. 

But  one  day  this  state  of  affairs  came  to  an  end. 
There  had  been  a  stormy  discussion  in  the  morning, 
and  Mrs  Scudamore,  driven  to  her  last  resources, 
had  promised  a  final  answer  in  the  afternoon.  She 
was  in  the  library  once  more,  and  her  persecutor 
came  in  and  joined  her  through  the  window  which 
was  open.  It  was  one  of  those  mild,  warm,  languid 
days  which  sometimes  occur  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  which  people  call  unseasonable  yet  enjoy. 
There  was  an  enormous  fire  as  usual  in  the  library, 
and  the  window  had  been  opened  in  consequence. 
Tom  Furness  came  in  by  it,  with  his  hands  in  his 
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pockets  and  his  hat  on  his  head.  If  he  condescend- 
ed to  remove  the  latter  it  was  more  for  his  own 
comfort  than  out  of  any  respect  to  her.  He  began 
to  speak  almost  before  he  got  into  the  room, — 
"Now,  looik  here,"  he  said,  "old  lady — I  hope 
you've  made  up  your  mind.  I  am  not  going  to 
be  kept  hanging  on  like  this,  month  after  month. 
I've  told  you  so.  By  Jove  !  I  believe  you  want 
to  leave  me  in  the  lurch  after  all." 

"You  have  my  word,"  said  Mrs  Scudamore, 
haughtily. 

"  Your  word  ;  oh,  and  a  great  deal  of  good  that 
will  do  me  !  I  want  Amy's  word, — do  you  under- 
stand? I  want  no  more  vague  general  promises. 
If  your  part  of  the  bargain  is  not  to  be  kept,  nei- 
ther shall  mine.  Would  you  like  to  hear  once  more, 
just  to  leave  no  manner  of  doubt  on  the  subject, 
what  I  can  do " 

"  You  will  drive  me  mad,"  said  Mrs  Scudamore. 
"  How  dare  you  stand  and  threaten  me  thus  at  the 
open  window;  how  can  you  tell  who  may  hear 
you  ?  and  do  you  know,  if  you  are  overheard — if 
this  slander  is  once  spoken  in  anybody's  ears  but 
mine,  that  you  lose  all  your  power  ?  " 

He  turned  his  back  to  the  window  with  a  care- 
less laugh.  "  Not  much  fear  of  any  one  hearing," 
he  said.  "  We  are  not  such  agreeable  society  that 
people  should  follow  us  about  to  listen.  But  just 
look  hero.  You  know  what  will  happen  if  I  choose 
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to  speak.  You  know  you  have  no  more  right  to 
be  mistress  here  than  your  housekeeper  has  ;  you 
know  you  are  not  fit  company  for  decent  folks,  and 
your  children  aint  Scudamores  any  more  than  I  am." 
You  may  thank  an  honest  man  for  taking  a  girl 
without  a  name  into  his  house.  You  know  as  well 
asl- 

He  had  gone  so  far  as  this  without  looking  at 
her.  Now,  quite  suddenly,  she  caught  his  eye, 
and  made  him  start.  She  was  standing  with  her 
lips  apart,  the  breath,  as  it  were,  frozen  between 
them,  as  if  she  had  tried  to  cry  out  and  could  not — 
her  eyes  dilated,  fixed  on  something  behind  him, 
and  deep  lines  of  anguish  about  her  mouth.  Her 
hands  were  half  uplifted  in  wonder,  or  appealing  to 
some  one,  he  could  not  tell  which.  In  that  atti- 
tude of  agony,  with  pain  written  deep  all  over  her, 
she  stood  as  if  petrified,  unable  to  move — a  figure 
of  ice  or  stone. 

He  was  frightened  by  her  aspect,  though  he  did 
not  understand  it ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  be- 
came aware  that  something  had  darkened  the  air 
behind  him ;  he  turned  round  hastily  to  see  what 
it  meant. 

This  was  what  it  meant.  He  had  but  begun  to 
speak  when  Mrs  Scudamore,  lifting  up  her  eyes, 
saw  a  shadow  behind  him.  Then,  dumb  with 
horror,  she  had  seen  Charlie  suddenly  appear  at  the 
window.  He  stood  still,  and  she  in  her  misery 
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could  not  move,  she  could  not  cry  out.  She  stood 
and  gazed  wildly  at  him,  paralysed  with  boundless 
and  hopeless  despair. 

"  You  have  been  listening,  have  you  ?  "  said  Tom 
Furness,  with  a  sharp  laugh.  "Well,  you  have 
been  wondering  what  attraction  I  had.  Now  you 
know." 

He  had  no  time  to  say  another  word.  Before  he 
knew  he  was  so  much  as  threatened,  he  flew  out  of 
the  window  doubled  together  like  a  piece  of  goods. 

"There's  for  insulting  my  mother,"  the  young 
fellow  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice  ;  "  and  there's 
for  Amy,  and  there's  for  myself.  Did  you  think 
you  could  frighten  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Charlie ! "  Mrs  Scudamore  cried,  wildly. 
But  Charlre  paid  no  heed.  He  took  up  Furness's 
hat  and  tossed  it  after  him.  He  closed  the  window 
loudly  with  a  certain  violence.  He  was  trembling 
with  excitement  and  the  thrill  of  this  discovery, 
and  he  had  not  spoken  to  his  mother  for  three  days 
before. 

"  Now  tell  me  what  it  is,"  he  said,  peremptorily. 
"  This  fellow  has  bullied  and  frightened  you.  I 
suppose  there  must  be  something  to  build  upon. 
What  is  it?  You  must  tell  me  now." 

Mrs  Scudamore  wavered  for  a  moment.  How 
could  she  tell  him  ?  She  had  been  almost  glad  in 
her  terror  to  see  her  persecutor  flying  thus  out  of 
her  sight.  She  had  been  proud  of  her  boy  and  bin 

s.s, — vn,  Y 
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young  vehemence  and  indignation ;  but  now  once 
more  she  was  struck  dumb  ;  a  great  blinding  horror 
came  over  her.  Toll  him  her  own  shame  and  his  ! 
She  could  not  do  it.  It  would  be  better  even,  she 
felt,  that  he  should  hear  it  from  Furness — from  any 
one  rather  than  herself. 

"  I  cannot — I  cannot ! "  she  cried,  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands.  Was  it  indeed  all  over  now  ? 
or  could  she  make  one  effort  still — one  mad  attempt 
to  regain  the  friendship  of  her  persecutor  ?  "  You 
don't  know  what  you  have  done,"  she  cried,  wildly ; 
"  he  is  the  best  friend  we  have.  Let  me  speak  to 
him,  Charlie.  Say  you  are  sorry,  for  the  love  of 
God!" 

"  I  think  it  must  be  for  the  love  of  the  devil,"  he 
said,  sadly,  "  who  only  could  make  divisions  among 
us  like  this.  Mother,  can  you  trust  me  so  little? 
With  my  will  you  shall  never  speak  to  that  miser- 
able rascal  again.  Tell  me,  your  son." 

"  I  cannot  —  I  cannot ! "  she  cried,  raising  a 
ghastly  face  to  his,  in  which  supplication  and 
despair  were  blended.  Charlie  was  half  crazed 
with  the  obstinate  mystery  that  wrapped  her  round. 
He  did  not  stop  to  think ;  he  rushed  out  of  the 
room  to  solve  it  in  his  own  way.  Even  this  was 
a  relief  to  his  mother.  She  sat  supporting  her 
deathlike  face  in  her  hands,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  door  by  which  he  had  disappeared.  It  was 
over:  he  would  know  all ;  but  at  least  not  from 
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her.  There  was  a  pause  in  which  the  whole  world 
seemed  to  stand  still.  She  did  not  breathe.  Silence, 
awful  as  fate,  was  in  her  miserable  heart,  and  in  the 
house  which  was  hers  no  longer,  which  she  must 
leave  in  ruin  and  shame. 

But  she  kept  her  senses  when  the  door  opened, 
though  the  figures  which  came  in  were  as  ghosts  to 
her.  Even  then,  in  her  stupor,  it  gave  her  a  pang 
to  see  her  boy  leading  that  woman — that  woman, 
through  whom,  she  said  to  herself,  it  had  all  come. 
Mrs  Thomas  was  crying,  as  usual ;  crying !  she 
wondered  vaguely  how  any  one  could  weep  at  such 
a  moment ; — a  child  does  it  for  a  trifle  ;  but  in  an 
emergency  like  this 

"  I  will  say  nothing  till  she  gives  me  leave,"  said 
Mrs  Thomas,  among  her  sobs.  "  If  I  was  wronged 
once,  it  is  she  who  is  wronged  now.  Oh,  she's 
bitterly  wronged — cruelly  wronged  !  If  my  dying 
could  have  saved  her,  I  think  I  could  have  killed 
myself;  but  it  wouldn't,  for  Tom  Furness  knew. 
Oh,  you  poor  soul !  you  are  nearly  dead  of  it.  Give 
me  leave  to  speak  before  it  kills  you  ! " 

Other  people  had  come  into  the  room  —  other 
faces,  it  seemed,  in  a  cloud ;  and  Amy,  who  stole 
behind  Mrs  Scudamore's  chair,  and  put  her  arms 
round  her,  supporting  her — Amy,  who  was  dying  of 
it  too,  but  without  knowing  what  it  was.  Mrs 
Scudamore  turned  her  white  face  towards  the  group, 
which  she  saw  but  vaguely  through  the  mist  that 
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was  gathering  on  her  brain.  Her  lips  moved,  but 
no  sound  came  from  them.  She  looked  like  Death 
embodied,  but  she  resisted  still.  The  excitement 
of  the  moment,  however,  had  risen  above  all  re- 
straint ;  and  either  Mrs  Thomas  took  those  un- 
spoken words  for  a  permission,  or  she  was  swept 
out  of  herself  by  the  emotion  surrounding  her. 

"This  is  what  it  is,"  she  said;  "and  I  wish  I 
had  been  dead — I  wish  my  tongue  had  been  torn 
out  before  I  told  it.  Oh,  children,  curse  me,  or  kill 
me,  if  you  will.  I  was  your  father's  lawful  wife 
years  before  ever  he  saw  her  face." 

"  My  father's  wife  ! "  It  was  Charlie  who  spoke, 
with  white  lips.  He  turned  and  looked  round  him 
with  a  gaze  of  bewildered  despair.  He  did  not 
know  what  he  had  fancied ;  but  it  was  not  any- 
thing like  this.  Then  his  eye  fell  on  his  mother, 
whose  face  was  fixed  on  his  ;  not  her  eyes  only,  for 
these  were  hollow,  and  strained,  and  almost  sight- 
less. He  threw  from  him  the  hand  of  the  other 
woman,  which  he  had  been  mechanically  holding, 
and  rushed  to  her  who  had  the  best  right  to  his 
support.  She  was  sitting  bolt  upright,  in  an  atti- 
tude which  it  was  terrible  to  see.  He  went  behind 
her,  in  vague  terror,  and  drew  her  back  to  lean 
upon  him.  The  other  Mrs  Scudamore,  the  legal 
possessor  of  everything,  the  woman  whose  presence 
filled  this  house  with  shame,  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  at  her  rival's  feet,  looking  up  at  her  with 
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clasped  hands,  with  tears  streaming  down  her 
cheeks 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Mr  Tom  Furness, 
having  picked  himself  up,  swaggered  in,  meaning 
to  have  his  revenge  of  all  who  had  injured  him. 
"  Oh,  here  you  all  are ! "  he  exclaimed ;  and  then 
stopped  short,  struck  dumb  by  the  sight  he  saw. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  everybody  started.  It 
introduced  a  new  element,  and  for  the  moment  dis- 
tracted their  thoughts  from  the  chief  sufferer.  Amy 
clasped  her  mother  closer,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of 
blessed  tears. 

For  she  was  free.  The  catastrophe  was  terrible, 
incomprehensible  ;  but  she  was  free.  Whatever  the 
fact  might  be,  it  could  not  be  worse — it  could  not 
be  so  hideous  as  the  price  she  had  been  about  to 
pay.  She  kissed  her  mother's  cap  and  her  dress, 
with  a  passion  of  relief  and  enthusiasm.  "  Oh, 
mother  dear,  we  will  help  you  to  bear  it,"  she  said. 
"  Whatever  it  is,  we  will  bear  it  together.  What- 
ever it  is,  it  cannot  be  so  bad,  mother  darling ! " 
Then  Amy  stopped,  and  uttered  a  sharp  and  terrible 
cry  :  "  Mother,  oh  mother !  Charlie,  look ! " 

She  sat  there  leaning  back  upon  her  son,  with 
her  daughter's  arms  around  her,  with  the  woman  at 
her  feet  who  had  brought  her  to  shame.  Her  face 
of  marble  looked  out  from  the  group,  confronting 
the  assailants  of  her  honour.  Dumbly  she  faced 
them  still  though  she  saw  them  not,  shielding  her 
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children.  Even  Tom  Funiess  gave  a  cry  of  horror. 
The  look  of  those  great  sightless  eyes  of  anguish 
never  went  out  of  his  soul.  She  was  dead.  She 
had  fought  her  battle  to  the  end,  and  redeemed  her 
pledge — at  the  risk  of  her  life — to  the  peril  of  her 
soul. 

The  sway  she  had  over  them  had  been  so  great 
that,  up  to  the  moment  when  Amy  made  that  ter- 
rible discovery,  all  the  others  who  were  gazing  at 
her  had  been  too  much  absorbed  with  the  thought  of 
what  she  was  about  to  do  or  say,  to  find  out  what  had 
happened.  Now  they  all  saw  it  at  the  same  moment. 
At  the  climax  of  her  long  suffering,  still  facing  her 
enemies,  having  no  refuge  open  to  her,  she  had  died 
— in  harness  as  it  were,  with  her  arms  in  her  hands. 

It  would  be  vain  to  dwell  longer  upon  such  a  scene. 
The  young  people  left  Scudamore  that  night,  carry- 
ing their  dead  with  them,  and  went  to  a  little  house 
not  far  off  which  had  belonged  to  her  in  her  maiden 
right — a  little  lonely  half-ruinous  place,  but  not  too 
dreary  for  them  in  their  sorrow.  There  they  buried 
her,  half  the  county  coming  in  wrath,  and  grief,  and 
indignation  beyond  words,  to  the  funeral.  And  then 
they  began  the  strangest  desolate  new  life. 

But  this  life  was  not  long  desolate  ;  and  with  all 
their  efforts  they  could  not,  after  the  first  pangs 
were  over,  make  it  as  miserable  as  they  felt  it 
ought  to  have  been.  For  the  news  brought  Rex 
Bayard  home  from  Italy,  where  he  had  been  try- 
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ing  to  learn  patience,  with  lightning  or  at  least 
with  express  speed.  And  by  the  time  the  violets 
began  to  blooin  over  her  mother's  grave,  Amy,  in 
sorrow  but  in  gladness,  married  him,  all  her  friends 
persuading  her  to  a  step  so  wise  and  so  happy,  and 
her  little  sisters  thus  found  another  home.  "As 
for  me  it  does  not  matter,"  Charlie  said ;  for  the 
blow  had  fallen  upon  him  with  tremendous  force. 
He  wanted  to  go  away  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
anywhere,  only  to  forget  and  to  be  forgotten.  His 
heart,  he  thought,  was  broken ;  his  head  he  could 
never  hold  up  again.  So  he  believed  ;  but  he  had 
the  remnants  of  his  mother's  property  to  collect 
and  look  after ;  and  he  was  but  twenty-one ;  and 
Rex  Bayard  stood  by  him  like  a  true  brother — so 
that  by  degrees  he  reconciled  himself  to  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  fate.  Poor  Mrs  Scudamore,  now  legally 
acknowledged  and  abandoned  by  everybody  in  her 
undesired  grandeur,  made  overtures  to  the  young 
people  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  did  not  re- 
spond to.  But  at  her  death  she  too  had  justice 
done  to  her,  even  by  those  whom  she  had  so  un- 
willingly injured.  She  left  Scudamore  Park  and 
all  the  property  over  which  she  had  any  power  to 
Charlie.  Tom  Furness  brought  a  lawsuit  against 
him,  propounded  another  will,  and  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  furious  and  ineffectual  litigation* 
But  all  in  vain.  His  aunt  had  escaped  from  him  at 
the  last  moment  into  better  hands.  She  left  a  letter 
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for  Charlie,  imploring  him  not  to  refuse  his  just  in- 
heritance, and  telling  him  that  she  was  convinced 
his  father,  having  abandoned  her  for  so  long,  had 
no  doubt  that  she  was  dead.  This  was  a  kind  of 
balm  to  the  wounds  of  the  family,  though  it  was 
one  which  implied  a  villany  almost  as  great  as  that 
which  had  killed  their  mother.  But  the  injury  in- 
tended to  be  done  to  the  submissive  creature  whom 
they  had  known  as  Aunt  Thomas,  did  not  affect  them 
like  the  other.  So  that  in  ten  years  the  great  sea 
of  human  life  had  closed  over  this  tragedy,  as  the 
other  sea  which  is  less  terrible  closes  over  a  wrecked 
ship  ;  and  Charles  Scudamore  reigned  peacefully  in 
the  home  which  had  been  nearly  lost  to  him,  and 
sat  in  his  father's  seat.  Thus  time  made  it  up  to 
the  survivors,  but  not  till  the  first  victim — the 
offering  for  sin — had  been  slain. 


BATES'S     TOUR. 

(PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED.) 

[MAGA.    FEB.  1876.] 

IT  is  just  possible  that  there  are  some  readers 
who  have  become  weary  of  the  stern  conscien- 
tiousness with  which  every  modern  author  of  a 
journal  of  travel  logs  the  minutest  incidents  of 
each  day's  journey,  goes  into  the  proper  amount  of 
ecstasy  over  the  right  amount  of  scenic  grandeur, 
and  alternates  between  awe  and  admiration  as  di- 
rected by  the  guide-books,  and,  for  relief,  would 
care  to  read  this  record  of  an  expedition  from 
Greenock  to  Inverness,  undertaken  on  an  entirely 
new  principle  by  two  natives  of  the  more  southern 
portion  of  the  empire* 

Armed  with  a  geographical  ignorance  of  the 
Western  Highlands  rarely  to  be  met  with  far  from 
St  James's  Street,  they  determined  to  consult  no 
authorities  and  to  seek  no  advice,  but,  starting  with 
minds  of  virgin  blankness,  to  keep  such  a  journal 
of  theii4  adventures  and  impressions  as,  from  the 
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reading  whereof,  no  one  should  be  one  whit   the 
wiser  or  the  better. 

The  perilous  nature  of  their  undertaking  will 
be  obvious ;  they  were  totally  unprotected.  They 
carried  no  arms  ;  they  had  no  compass — no  guide 
(save  an  old  '  Murray,'  which  they  scorned  to  use) 
— and  very  little  change  of  linen  !  Undaunted  by 
these  deficiencies,  the  intrepid  couple  formed  them- 
selves into  a  company,  under  the  registered  title  of 
Bates  s  Personally  -  conducted  Touring  Association 
(Limited] ;  and  at  4  P.M.,  on  Friday,  August  — , 
1875  (after  an  affecting  parting  with  the  hall- 
porter  of  the  Queen  Street  Club,  who  put  them 
into  a  cab),  started  with  a  clean  bill  of  health 
from 

EDINBURGH   TO    OBAN. 

Leaving  the  Caledonian  Station  on  the  way  to 
Greenock,  the  view  from  the  carriage  is  far  from 
beautiful — detached  buildings  of  the  John  Knox- 
ious  order  of  architecture  succeed  the  more  pre- 
tentious streets  and  crescents  of  western  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  their  turn  give  place  to  fields  of 
ugly,  though  productive,  agriculture.  "  Stone 
walls  do  not  a  prison  make,"  but  they  make  a 
liideous  landscape ;  and  the  patches  of  land,  cov- 
ered with  the  refuse  of  pit-shafts  and  clay-works, 
with  which  the  scene  is  at  intervals  enlivened, 
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represent  material  prosperity  at  the  expense  of  the 
picturesque. 

Inside  a  first  -  class  smoking  -  compartment,  a 
more  cheerful  view  meets  the  eye. 

Facing  each  other,  next  the  "off"  or  right-hand 
window,  may  be  observed  the  voyagers  composing 
Bates 's  first  personally-conducted  Tour,  en  route  for 
Oban  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  In  the 
centre  seat,  with  his  back  to  the  engine,  snores 
a  military  officer,  going  to  resume  his  brutal  and 
bloodthirsty  occupation  in  Ireland.  Conscience- 
hardened  he  sleeps  the  sleep  of  innocence — or 
brown  sherry,  of  which  he  has  partaken  freely  at 
luncheon.  It  transpires  (from  the  cover  of  his 
portmanteau)  that  his  name  is  "Brown" 

On  the  other  side  sit  two  local  ruffians,  the  one 
redeeming  quality  noticeable  in  whom  seems  to  be 
a  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  golf.  Arrived  at 
Kutherglen,  one  departs  —  at  Paisley  the  other. 
Enough  of  them ! 

Approaching  Coatbridge,  burning  fiery  furnaces 
surround  the  line,  foul  the  air,  and  destroy  the 
vegetation.  On !  on !  we  pause  not  even  to  drink 
from  the  fascinating  flask  (but  do  it  in  mid  career). 
Bates's  personally -conducted  Tour  defies  obstacles. 
Through  the  gloomy  tunnel  and  the  festive  cutting, 
over  bridges  and  along  the  flat,  with  unrelenting 
speed  we  hurry  to  our  goal! 

"Teecuts,"  says  the  licentious  guard.     "Whero 
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are  we'?"  says  the  leader;1  "Port-Glasgow,"  replies 
the  L.  G.  And  soon  we  slide  with  many  bumps 
and  groans  into  the  dirty  terminus  of  Greenock- 
upon- Clyde.  The  station  at  Greenock  is  partly 
devoted  to  railway  purposes,  and  partly — strange 
to  say — to  the  sugar  trade.  One  of  the  principal 
doorways,  instead  of  marking  the  booking  -  office 
(which  is  down  some  stairs),  is  labelled  in  large 
letters  SUGAR  EXCHANGE  ;  and  the  L.  G.  informs 
the  Expedition  that  there  is  a  large  special  saloon 
carriage  reserved  for  bringing  the  sugar-brokers 
daily  to  their  business  from  Glasgow ;  further, 
that  much  "  dealing"  is  done  in  transitti,  and  that 
the  roaring  and  shouting  of  prices,  &c.,  heard 
throughout  the  journey,  is  "just  awfu'."  Verily, 
we  are  a  commercial  nation ! 

With  the  unerring  instinct  of  travellers  accus- 
tomed to  the  most  barbarous  realms,  the  tourists 
at  once  headed  (preceded  by  a  ticket-porter  bearing 
their  modest  impedimenta]  for  the  Tontine  Hotel. 

Here  due  deference  was  accorded  them,  and 
after  the  usual  ceremony  of  offering  a  double- 
bedded  room2  had  been  gone  through  by  the 
hostess,  they  were  shown  a  couple  of  modest  but 
cleanly  apartments,  of  which  they  were  pleased  to 

1  He  knew,  of  course ;  but  it  is  well  to  set  an  example  of  affa- 
bility by  entering  into  converse  with  the  natives. 

2  Double-bedded  room. — This  is  a  compliment  invariably  paid  to 
travellers  in  Scotland. 
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express  approval.  Dinner  (chops  among  snobs), 
pipe,  and  bed  followed,  in  quick  succession ;  and 
on  Saturday  morning  (August  — ,  1875),  at  7  A.M., 
light  dawned  upon  the  four  unclosing  eyelids  of  the 
P.  C. l  Expedition. 

A  small  and  hasty  breakfast  over,  the  party  may 
be  seen  on  the  pier,  surrounded  by  a  gathering 
of  Greenock  roughs,  variously  estimated  at  from 
10,000  to  12,000  individuals  (exclusive  of  children 
under  one)  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  steamship 
lona.  This  event  occurs  about  9  A.M.,  and  has  a 
peculiar  appearance  as  seen  from  the  quay.  A 
double  storey  of  dark  figures  so  thickly  clustered 
together  that  little  of  the  ship  is  visible,  except  the 
scarlet  funnels  pouring  forth  volumes  of  inky  smoke, 
rapidly  approaches ;  the  vessel  sways  from  side  to 
side  as  the  closely-packed  "Sawnies"  on  board  rush 
across  the  deck  to  greet  with  savage  shrieks  and 
guttural  glee  the  crowded  "  Sandies  "  on  shore — 
and  then,  the  gangways  being  placed,  the  "  rush  " 
begins.  Dismay  seizes  on  the  Expedition  !  Where 
are  the  multitude  to  be  stowed  ?  Well !  the  im- 
possibility was  accomplished  somehow ;  but  if  any 
one  can  explain  to  the  Expedition  by  any  theory 
of  cubes  and  measures,  how  the  whole  population 
of  Greenock  got  on  board  a  ship  already  so  full  that 
the  passengers  were  standing  on  each  other's  heads, 
the  Expedition  will  be  obliged.  Taking  up  a  posi- 
1  Personally  conducted. 
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tion  in  a  "  coign  of  vantage "  on  the  right  side  of 
the  centre  of  the  ship  (in  nautical  phrase,  "aft  of 
the  starboard  paddle-box  "),  the  party  began  to  cast 
its  piercing  glances  around.  The  prevailing  sound 
is  that  generally  associated  with  a  preparation  to 
expectorate,  supposing  the  operator  to  be  a  sufferer 
from  chronic  influenza.  The  prevailing  sight,  hu- 
man unsightliness  of  a  kind — and  in  a  degree — 
unequalled  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  parts  of  Central  Africa.  The  pre- 
vailing smell — compound ;  but,  when  it  is  said  that 
fustian  and  pig-tail  tobacco  are  its  pleasantest  ele- 
ments, the  general  effect  will  be  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  our  readers. 

The  scenery  of  the  Clyde — or  rather,  of  the  Firth 
of  Clyde — is  said  by  the  guide-books  to  be  worthy 
of  notice  ;  but  as  the  P.  C.  Expedition's  view  was 
on  all  sides  obstructed  by  the  truculent  and  hideous 
heads  of  its  fellow-voyagers,  it  was  not  till  the  lona, 
after  stopping  (and  actually  taking  on  board  more 
live  freight)  at  Prince's  Wharf,  began  to  discharge 
passengers  at  Kirn,  Dunoon,  Indian,  and  Rothesay, 
that  the  ship  was  sufficiently  clear  (though  still 
crowded)  for  the  P.  C.  E.  to  admire  the  magnificent 
hills,  island,  and  bays  which  encompassed  their 
course. 

Ardrishaig  lies  in  a  bay — so  does  St  Andrews. 
Here  the  resemblance  ceases.  At  Ardrishaig  you 
get  out  of  the  boat — at  St  Andrews  (if  you  are  wise) 
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you  never  get  into  one.  Having  got  out  of  tho 
boat,  you  get  into  a  smaller  one  on  the  Crinan 
Canal,  and  say  to  somebody,  "Where  is  the  lug- 
gage?" Somebody  says,  "He  does  not  know" — 
so  away  you  go  merrily  about  two  miles  an  hour 
without  it.  Ha !  a  lock !  Captain  (or  mate)  with 
"Linnet"  printed  on  his  diaphragm,  says,  "You 
can  get  out  and  walk  to  the  last  lock,  No.  13,  about 
two  miles."  All  do  except  an  old  gentleman,  who 
gets  bumped  up  and  down  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Arrived  at  No.  13,  the  Expedition  solaces  itself 
with  a  cigar,  and  sits  on  the  handle  of  the  lock- 
gate  till  the  Linnet  arrives,  when  away  we  go 
again  two  or  three  miles  to  Crinan,  where  we  find 
the  magnificent  ship  Chevalier  waiting  for  us  with 
our  luggage  already  on  board.  This  luggage  has 
come  by  road  in  a  cart ;  and  why  the  Canal  route 
(which  takes  much  longer)  is  ever  used  at  all,  the 
Expedition  doesn't  know,  and  doesn't  care,  as  it  is 
not  coming  back  this  way.  As  soon  as  the  passen- 
gers are  on  board,  the  Chevalier's  bell  announces 
dinner ;  of  this  meal  the  Expedition  (looking  for- 
ward to  luxuries  at  Oban)  declines  to  partake. 
Dinner  over,  a  band  of  six  Dutchmen  warbles  at 
intervals  and  sends  a  hat  round ;  the  scenery 
opens  out — Jura — various  smaller  islands — and 
finally  the  south  of  Mull  comes  into  view;  and 
the  ship,  threading  its  way  through  a  narrow 
passage  between  Kerrara  and  the  mainland,  and 
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skirting  an  overhanging  cliff  to  the  right,  turns, 
about  6  P.M.,  into  the  beautiful  bay  of  Oban. 

Oban  is  semicircular  in  aspect,  and  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  hotels ;  and  if  the  bulk  is  any- 
thing like  the  sample  the  Expedition  got  hold 
of  (or  rather,  which  got  hold  of  the  Expedition), 
very  bad  hotels  they  must  be. 

The  Expedition  marches  on  the  Patagonian, 
where  (as  usual)  they  are  invited  to  accept  a 
double-bedded  room — declined  with  thanks — then 
two  rooms  are  offered,  and  the  Expedition  is  about 
to  mount  the  stairs,  when  the  leader  suggests 
"  dinner." 

"Impossible,"  is  the  reply.  "Table,  d'hote  was 
over  at  5.  Teas  are  now  going  on.  You  can  have 
tea,  nothing  else." 

With  the  decision  for  which  all  great  commanders 
have  been  conspicuous,  the  leader  at  once  orders  the 
drivelling  old  Highlander  who  has  charge  of  the 
baggage  to  take  the  Expedition  to  another  hostelry. 
The  next  door  supplies  such  a  want,  and  the  Man- 
agerial (represented  by  a  waiter)  so  far  softens  its 
heart  as  to  promise  dinner  between  7  and  8  o'clock. 
Teas,  he  informs  us,  are  going  on  there  as  else- 
where, but  he  expects  a  party  shortly  after  7,  who 
are  going  to  dine.  We  reply  that  we  require  no 
assistance  in  dining,  and  wish  to  order  dinner.  The 
man  hesitates — English  is  to  him  difficult,  partic- 
ularly such  pure  English  as  the  Expedition  is  in 
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the  habit  of  using — also  his  disposition  is  surly, 
and  he  is  accustomed  to  an  inferior  order  of  tra- 
veller. However,  at  last  we  are  informed  that  at 
Oban  no  one  is  allowed  to  order  anything — the 
hours  of  meals  are  as  fixed  and  immutable  as  the 
oft-quoted  laws  of  the  M's.  and  P's.1  If  you  don't 
come  down  by  9.30  A.M.  you  get  no  breakfast ;  if 
you  don't  like  to  dine  at  4,  don't.  You  can  have 

tea  ("  d n  tea,"  says  the  P.  C.  Expedition)  at  8, 

and  your  dinner  to-night  is  soup,  fish,  &c.,  &c. — 
and  there's  three  besides  yersels.  Alas !  the  Ex- 
pedition is  no  longer  its  own  master ! 

At  7.30  precisely  the  Expedition  is  seated  at  the 
head  of  a  long  table — the  conductor  in  the  post  of 
honour,  the  remainder  of  the  personally-conducted 
touring  party  on  his  right,  three  vacant  places  on 
his  left,  and  a  large  tureen  of  kidney-soup  in  front 
of  him. 

A  pause.  Enter  smug-faced  man  and  middle-aged 
wife.  S.-F.  man  drops  his  "A's,"  wife  drops  her 
napkin.  Conductor — "  Soup,  madam  ?  "  Madam — 
"Please."  Conductor  (to  S.-F.  man)  — "Soup?" 
"  Please,"  from  S.-F.  man.  Another  pause.  Enter 
a  youth  in  a  kilt,  nods  to  strange  couple,  takes  a  seat, 
asks  for  soup,  and  becomes  conversational.  He  is  a 
burly,  self-confident  brute  of  about  five-and-twenty, 
tells  lies  about  shooting,  and  has  an  entirely  new 
theory  about  the  habits  of  grouse  in  these  parts. 

1  Medes  and  Persians.— Curious  that  M.P.'s  make  our  laws  now  ! 
S.S. — VII.  Z 
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When  the  leader  of  the  Expedition  mentions  Aber- 
deen as  the  county  with  the  habits  of  whose  grouse 
he  is  most  familiar,  the  cateran  brightens  up,  and 
claims  to  be  cousin  to  a  ruffian  of  the  name  of 
Campbellson  of  Mugphin,  somewhere  in  Strathdon  ; 
but  fails  to  draw  the  personally-conducted  one  into 
any  mutual  confidences. 

After  grossly  insulting  an  inoffensive  bagman, 
who  was  having  tea  and  toast  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  by  making  audible  remarks  about  the  fit, 
or  rather  misfit,  of  his  waistcoat,  he  and  the  smug- 
faced  couple  retire.  We  also,  to  smoke  and  bed. 
Previous  to  this  last  virtuous  arrangement,  we 
saunter  out,  and,  encountering  a  semi-intoxicated 
Highlander,  make  inquiries  concerning  boats  for 
Sunday.  He  informs  us  that  boating  on  the  Sab- 
bath is  here  considered  more  sinful  even  than 
whistling  ;  but  he  thinks  (for  sixpence)  that  he 
knows  a  boatman  sufficiently  wicked  to  take  us 
out  for  a  consideration.  Sixpence  paid,  he  fetches 
him.  It  is  dark,  and  beyond  the  facts  that  the 
new-comer  has  a  beard,  a  flat  bonnet  with  a  large 
round  blob  on  the  top  of  it,  and  is  anxious  to  get 
back  to  the  public -house  where  he  has  already 
made  himself  three-parts  drunk,  it  is  difficult  to 
individualise  him.  He  promises  in  broken  English 
to  be  at  the  Managerial  at  11  A.M.  ;  to  every  detail 
says  "  Yaish,  yaish,"  and  hurries  away.  We 
sleep. 
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Morning  of  Sunday.  —  Expedition  (to  boots)  — 
"Can  we  have  a  bath?"  Boots— "No."  Expedi- 
tion— "  Can  we  have  a  cup  of  tea  ?  "  Boots — "  Not 
till  table  d'hote  breakfast  at  9.30."  Alack !  alack  ! 

and  "  Britons  never  never ."  Well  I  breakfast 

and  a  stroll  on  the  quay.  Tide  out ;  and  a  strong 
smell  of  dead  dogs — or  Highlanders  (we  think  it  is 
stronger  than  dogs) — and  no  sign  of  our  boatman. 
Where  can  he  be?  Is  this  he?  or  this?  or  this? 
No ;  the  whole  place  swarms  with  old  bearded  men 
with  blobs  on  their  bonnets ;  and  so,  alas  for  our 
sixpence !  He  never  comes,  and  we  write  up  this 
melancholy  record,  instead  of  lolling  in  the  stern- 
sheets  of  the  Flora  Macdonald,  scudding  o'er  the 
wave  towards  the  Sound  of  Mull.  The  Sound  of 
Mull  is  inaudible  from  this  distance,  but  a  sight  of 
Mull  may  be  obtained  from  a  hill  behind  the  hotel. 
This  we  climb,  and  are  greeted  with  a  refreshing 
shower.  At  half  -  past  one,  beginning  to  feel 
hungry,  we  inquire  for  luncheon,  and  are  in- 
formed there  is  none;  but  that  dinner  is  provided 
at  4,  and  that  nothing  can  be  got  until  that  un- 
natural hour.  At  this  last  insult  we  rebel,  and 
after  hungry  expostulations  from  our  junior  partner, 
a  ham  and  some  bread  is  provided  at  a  small  side- 
table  in  the  empty  dining-room. 

Pot-valiant  after  this,  we  decline  entering  our 
names  as  diners  at  four,  and  patiently  wander  up 
and  down  this  by-Pro vidence-long-forgotten  town 
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until  the  bell  for  tea  at  eight  o'clock  brings  us  to 
various  cold  viands  and  (envy  us,  ye  unconducted 
tourists !)  a  bottle  of  Moet  &  Chandon.  We,  having 
been  under  the  impression  that  it  was  only  a  day's 
journey  from  this  to  Inverness,  are  startled  by  the 
intelligence  that  the  steamer  (which,  by  the  way, 
starts  at  the  unnatural  hour  of  7.45  A.M.)  does  not 
proceed  beyond  Banavie ;  but  are  somewhat  cheered 
by  the  report  that  the  Banavie  Hotel  is  "  tarrible 
expensive,"  in  which  case  there  is  some  chance  of 
its  being  also  good.  We  have  been  dreadfully 
countermarched  here ;  but,  though  they  drive  you 
to  your  food  like  sheep,  the  materials  are  fairly 
good  if  you  happen  to  fluke  upon  a  meal  when  you 
have  got  an  appetite. 

There  are  several  yachts  at  Oban,  notably  a  fine 
yawl,  the  Lufra,  of  which  we  have  often  heard,  but 
forget  to  whom  she  belongs.  Church  or  kirk  has 
been  going  on  all  day,  but  sudden  indisposition  has 
prevented  the  members  of  the  Tour  from  attending 
divine  service.  Our  artist  being  out  of  drawing- 
paper,  this  journal  will  not  be  illustrated ;  but  a 
general  idea  of  the  architecture  of  Oban  may  be 
obtained  from  the  particular  instance  of  our  hostelry : 
a  rectangular  parallelogram  standing  on  its  shorter 
base.  On  the  ground-floor,  a  door  in  the  middle 
and  a  window  on  either  side.  Above,  three  win- 
dows :  and  yet  again,  three  windows  partly  en- 
croaching on  a  slated  roof  which,  straight-ridged 
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against  the  sky,  is  flanked  by  chimney-stacks. 
The  whole  well  calculated  to  impress  the  mind 
with  a  sense  of  the  genius  of  the  architect  who 
could  thus  subordinate  all  consideration  of  orna- 
ment to  the  attainment  of  what  has  been  termed 
the  "  beauty  of  utility."  Some  lovers  of  the  more 
florid  styles  may  take  exception  to  the  simplicity, 
we  may  even  say  severity,  of  the  conception ;  more 
youthful  connoisseurs  may  even  object  that  there 
are  no  hinges  at  the  side  by  which  the  front  wall 
may  be  opened  out  and  the  interior  fittings  dis- 
played ;  but  we  believe  the  rigours  of  the  climate, 
while  cooling  the  imagination  of  the  designers  of 
important  buildings,  also  prohibit  the  admission  of 
too  much  fresh  air  at  once. 

The  original  intention  of  this  Expedition  having 
been  to  survey,  and,  if  possible,  admire  the  beauties 
of  nature  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  as  it  is 
obvious  that  it  would  be  beneath  the  dignity  of 
such  an  undertaking  as  this  if  the  Expedition 
were  to  submit  its  independent  judgment  to  the 
dicta  of  such  pioneers  as  Black  or  Murray,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  select  for  inspection  those 
objects  which  are  not  mentioned  in  any  guide-book. 
In  carrying  out  this  determination,  the  Expedition 
has  experienced  considerable  inconvenience  from 
the  fact  that  the  two  compilers  above  referred  to 
have  minutely  described  the  whole  of  the  scenery 
from  Glasgow  to  Oban !  Thrown  back,  as  it  were, 
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upon  itself,  the  Expedition,  remembering  that  "  the 
'something'  knowledge  of  mankind  is  man,"  is 
compelled  to  concentrate  its  attention  on  the 
human  elements  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  It  is 
difficult  to  form  an  absolutely  neutral  and  philoso- 
phic view  of  a  crowd  of  persons,  each  one  of  whom 
stands  towards  you  in  the  capacity  of  a  personal 
enemy ;  doubtless,  seen  through  a  telescope  from 
the  summit  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  the 
lona  and  her  freight  would  be  as  inoffensive  as  any 
other  large  ship  full  of  holiday-makers ;  distance 
would  soften  the  rugged  and  brutal  features,  the 
intervening  zephyrs  would  waft  away  the  aro- 
matic impurities,  and  the  chorus  of  grunts,  snorts, 
laughter,  and  oaths  might  blend  into  a  musical 
murmur,  broken  only  by  the  plashing  of  the 
paddles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  the 
Expedition,  jammed  in  the  ribs  by  elbows,  trodden 
on  by  hobnailed  boots,  hustled  if  not  spat  upon, 
stands  on  such  a  footing  of  intimate  association  with 
a  class  of  people. infinitely  more  uncivilised  and  un- 
refined than  ever  came  out  for  a  Saturday's  holiday, 
unkempt  and  unwashed,  at  7  A.M.  from  any  manu- 
facturing town  north,  south,  east,  or  west  of 
Glasgow,  that  they  find  themselves  shudderingly 
bound  to  shut  their  eyes  and  close  their  ears  and 
defer  their  study  of  "  men  and  manners,"  till  they 
meet  creatures  who  do  not  believe  that  the  entire 
absence  of  all  courtesy  or  decency  of  behaviour  is 
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the  only  possible  way  of  showing  their  independ- 
ence as  free-born  Britons. 

Luckily,  as  the  ship  gradually  cleared,  the  com- 
pany gradually  (though  slowly)  refined,  groups  of 
tourists  of  the  ordinary  Cockney  kind  became  visible, 
and  by  the  time  we  reached  the  Crinan  Canal  the 
local  element  had  altogether  vanished ;  but  the 
state  of  those  prettily-situated  villages  and  towns 
invaded  for  Saturday  and  Sunday  by  these  hordes 
of  savages  cannot  be  imagined  without  a  shudder. 

The  expedition  did  not  enjoy  itself  or  improve  its 
mind  on  board  the  lona,  but  it  learnt  one  valuable 
lesson — Don't  go  down  the  Clyde  on  a  Saturday. 

CHAPTER   II. 

OBAN   TO    BANAVIE. 

August — happens  on  a  Monday,  which  may  per- 
haps be  the  reason  for  its  raining  awfully  at  Oban  ; 
but  it  is  possible  there  may  be  other  causes  to 
account  for  the  deluge  we  are  greeted  with.  The 
surly  boots  knocks  at  our  doors  and  surlily  states 
that  it  is  half-past  six,  and  that  breakfast  (table 
d'hote,  of  course)  will  be  ready  at  seven.  The  first 
part  of  the  statement  is  a  lie — as  the  Expedition, 
on  consulting  its  watch,  finds  that  it  is  only  6.5. 
It  gets  up,  however,  shaves  itself  (in  cold  water), 
and  refusing  the  proffered  breakfast,  embarks  on 
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board  the  Mountaineer  in  a  state  of  dampness  only 
to  be  arrived  at  in  so  short  a  time  as  ten  minutes 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 

The  Expedition  is,  notwithstanding  the  opposing 
elements,  in  tolerable  spirits ;  it  experienced  some 
satisfaction  in  passing  the  surly  boots — who  brought 
the  luggage  on  board — without  a  look,  much  less 
a  douceur,  and  it  proceeds  to  make  preparations 
for  descending  to  breakfast.  This  effort  fails  ;  the 
staircase  is  blocked  by  passengers  endeavouring  to 
escape  the  rain,  and  the  cabin  below  is  reported  full 
of  steaming  women,  steaming  children,  and  steam- 
ing breakfast,  the  mingled  odours  of  which  escape 
in  occasional  whiffs  from  the  partly-opened  skylight 
on  deck  ;  there  is  no  place  to  sit  down,  and  the 
empty  Expedition,  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the 
heavens,  mournfully  parades  the  wet  and  sloppy 
planks.  The  courtesy  of  a  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion here  saves  the  life  of  a  young  woman  (at  the 
risk  of  his  own)  by  lending  her  his  umbrella,  and 
taking  the  chance  of  an  early  death  from  consequent 
rheumatism.  The  warps  are  cast  off,  and  the  Moun- 
taineer, which  is  a  very  small  and  uncomfortable 
vessel,  compared  with  either  of  the  other  ships  of 
which  the  Expedition  has  had  experience,  starts 
into  a  thick  mist  for  Banavie.  The  proprietors  of 
this  line  of  steamers  seem  to  be  letting  us  down  by 
degrees.  The  lona  is  really  a  grand  ship  ;  and  our 
vessel  of  yesterday,  the  Chevalier,  though  smaller, 
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was  still  a  fine  boat :  but  the  Mountaineer  (these 
vessels  are  all  "  ears,"  like  an  attentive  congrega- 
tion) is  pokey  in  the  extreme ;  and  if  they  go  on 
"  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less "  in  this 
way,  the  Expedition  expects  to  row  into  Inverness 
in  a  "  dingy  "  ! 

This  being  the  cream  of  the  journey,  of  course 
the  rain  and  mist  continue  and  increase,  and  the 
view  is  confined  to  a  few  yards  of  water  round  the 
ship,  and  an  occasional  glimpse  of  a  bit  of  rocky 
and  heathery  shore.  It  is  not  by  any  means  warm, 
and  the  Expedition  is  very  uncomfortable. 

If  any  one  wants  a  recipe  for  icing  wine,  here  it 
is  !  "  Get  the  legs  of  a  pair  of  trousers  thoroughly 
wet  through,  fill  with  bottles  of  champagne,  and 
expose  to  a  strong  breeze  between  Oban  and  Fort 
William." 

It  is  rather  a  tedious  process  for  everyday  use, 
but,  judging  from  the  Expedition's  legs,  its  success 
is  undoubted.  The  members  of  the  Tour  manage  to 
get  some  breakfast  about  10  A.M.,  but  the  smell  of 
wet  cheap  female  apparel  and  moist  flannel  is  not 
appetising.  The  Expedition  here  interviews  a  party 
of  ardent  tourists,  consisting  of  an  energetic  old 
lady  and  two  not  ill-favoured  daughters,  who  are 
rushing  through  the  country  with  "  Cook's  "  tickets, 
though  not  of  his  personally-conducted  party  (which 
is  also  on  board,  under  command  of  one  of  that 
great  man's  lieutenants).  Despite  the  Expedition's 
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suggestion  that  a  long  drive  in  a  dense  fog  and  a 
torrent  of  rain  will  not  add  to  their  happiness  either 
here  or  hereafter,  they  are  determined  to  visit 
Glencoe;  so  at  about  11  o'clock  behold  the  pier 
at  Ballachulish  and  several  five -horse  rattletraps, 
which  a  London  coachbuilder  would  find  it  hard 
to  put  a  name  to,  waiting  to  take  persons  with 
a  taste  for  glens,  a  three -hours'  drive  at  5s.  a- 
head  :  away  they  go,  full !  and  the  P.  C.  Expedition 
personally  conducts  itself  to  the  hotel  (  a  very  good 
one,  apparently),  has  a  drink,  sends  a  telegram  to 
the  anxious  and  expectant  British  Public,  and  then 
takes  a  walk  till  the  dripping  enthusiasts  return. 
The  young  woman  before  alluded  to  confessed  to 
having  seen  nothing  but  fog.  She  had  the  Expedi- 
tion's umbrella  with  her  (it  has  been  up  Glencoe 
at  any  rate),  rather  to  the  annoyance  of  her  neigh- 
bours, into  whose  necks  it  appears  to  have  directed 
small  rivers,  and  the  whole  party  seem  rather  sulky 
than  otherwise.  Away  in  the  west  the  mist  begins  to 
lift,  two  or  three  little  bens  emerge  from  obscurity, 
and  as  the  Mountaineer  paddles  away  from  Ballachu- 
lish pier,  the  grand  scenery  becomes  clearly  visible. 
By  a  happy  thought  on  the  part  of  the  officials,  the 
bell  here  rings  for  dinner,  everybody  dives  below 
at  once,  and  the  man  at  the  helm  is  left  in  solitary 
state  to  keep  his  eye  upon  the  bens  and  glens. 

Once  thoroughly  wet,  it  is  a  question  whether 
subsequent  fine  weather  is  not  an  aggravation  of 
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one's  miseries ;  on  this  occasion,  however,  we  were 
not  destined  to  be  steamed  in  a  hot  sun,  for  shortly 
the  rain  comes  on  again,  and  a  great  woolly -looking 
cloud  covers  all  the  top  part  of  Ben  Nevis,  just  as 
we  come  in  sight  of  it  at  Fort  William.  At  this 
gay  city  several  live  people  get  out,  and  one  dead 
one  comes  on  board  in  a  very  smart  hearse,  which 
is  placed  conspicuously  in  the  middle  of  the  hurri- 
cane deck — so  away  we  go!  plumes  waving,  and 
a  man  playing  the  fiddle,  to  Banavie,  or  rather  to 
a  landing-stage  about  half  a  mile  from  Banavie, 
whence  we  are  carried  to  the  hotel  in  'busses. 

The  Lochiel  Arms  is  apparently  the  only  build- 
ing at  Banavie.  It  is  large,  but  not  imposing ; 
new  wings  are  in  course  of  construction  to  accom- 
modate the  ever  -  increasing  flow  of  "  Cookists." 
The  house  stands  immediately  facing  Ben  Nevis, 
which,  however,  does  not  appear  remarkably  high 
from  this  place.  It  seems  to  the  Expedition  (in 
the  short  space  during  which  it  is  tolerably  clear 
of  mist)  to  be  a  rather  undignified  lumpy  sort  of 
hill,  without  any  of  the  abruptness  and  grandeur 
of  Ben  Lomond  or  Shehallion. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  hotel  stands  the  landlord, 
assisted  by  an  intelligent  young  woman  with  a 
slate,  and  we  all  file  by  in  turn  as  we  emerge, 
damp  and  cramped,  from  the  conveyances,  even  as 
Noah  and  family  must  have  emerged  upon  Ben 
Ararat  some  years  ago. 
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All  "  Cook's  "  people  are,  of  course,  provided  for 
beforehand,  and  there  are  sufficient  others  (with 
judicious  packing)  to  just  fill  the  hotel.  The  Expe- 
dition, when  its  turn  comes  to  be  accommodated, 
finds  itself  at  last  really  relegated  to  the  oft-prof- 
fered double-bedded  room,  and  was  very  lucky  to 
get  housed  at  all,  as  it  transpires  in  the  morning 
that  several  over-night  arrivals  had  to  sleep  on  the 
tables  in  the  drawing-room. 

The  Expedition,  remembering  its  dignity,  does 
not  easily  drift  into  acquaintanceship,  but  finds  it- 
self here  on  speaking  terms  with  a  very  small  and 
tolerably  ancient  parson,  who  is  doing  the  Canal 
along  with  his  V.  S.  and  T.  A.  wife.  This  person 
takes  a  violent  fancy  for  the  junior  member  of  the 

Tour,  and  promises  him  some  shooting  at , 

not  very  far  from  the  J.  M.'s  temporary  residence 

in shire.     There  is  some  confusion  regarding 

the  little  parson's  actual  place  of  abode,  as  he 
has  informed  the  senior  member  that  he  serves  a 
church  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  the  Expedition, 
on  talking  over  the  matter  before  going  to  sleep, 
is  rather  inclined  to  suspect  that  he  is  an  impostor, 
or,  taking  a  more  lenient  view,  that  the  multi- 
plicity of  dinners  has  had  an  effect  upon  him. 

In  this  kind  of  travelling  you  dine  a  great  deal. 
All  the  hotels  have  an  early  and  a  late  table  d'hote  ; 
and  whenever  you  get  on  board  a  ship,  that  instant 
a  bell  rings  for  dinner,  sometimes  at  1  o'clock, 
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sometimes  at  4,  sometimes  at  6  ;  but  whenever 
they  can  catch  you,  appetite  or  no  appetite,  they 
feed  you  at  so  many  shillings  a-head. 

At  Banavie  the  dinner  is  good ;  so  is  the  break- 
fast. The  next  morning  (at  7)  a  fresh  steamer, 
the  Gondolier  (more  "  ears "  ! )  is  waiting  at  the 
top  of  a  chain  of  locks  opposite  the  hotel,  and 
shortly  before  8  the  Expedition  saunters  on  board, 
and  bids  the  captain  sail  for  Inverness.  Instead 
of  at  once  obeying  the  orders  of  the  Expedition, 
the  stolid  official  waits  for  the  other  passengers 
before  starting  the  ship.  This  last  nautical  man- 
oeuvre is  done  by  pressing  a  brass  knob  at  the  end 
of  a  rod  on  the  bridge,  which  leads  down  into  the 
engine-room,  hits  the  acting  deputy-assistant  en- 
gineer a  bang  on  the  side  of  the  head  and  wakes 
him  from  his  slumbers ;  he  pulls  a  handle  and 
kicks  the  under  -  stoker,  and  away  goes  the  Ex- 
pedition— 

CHAPTER  III. 

FROM   BANAVIE    TO    INVERNESS. 

A  glorious  morning  !  but  old  Mr  Nevis  still  with 
his  head  enveloped  in  wool.  The  beauty  of  the 
weather,  the  sunshine  lighting  up  the  heathery 
sides  of  the  hills,  and  the  brisk  breeze  rippling 
the  water  as  the  Gondolier  glides  along,  have  an 
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exhilarating  effect  upon  the  members  of  the  Expe- 
dition, which  is  suddenly  checked  by  two  alarming 
bangs  of  the  brass  rod  upon  the  engineer's  skull, 
the  "  stop  her "  and  "  back  her "  of  impending 
calamity.  This  is  succeeded  by  an  uneasy  motion 
of  the  ship's  frame ;  and  the  Expedition  has  barely 
time  to  rush  on  deck  (they  had  been  refreshing 
themselves  below)  to  see  two  sailors  put  a  long 
stick  overboard,  and  push  the  gallant  vessel  off 
the  bank  of  the  canal,  on  to  which  an  indiscretion 
of  the  steersman  had  run  her. 

The  dangers  of  the  sea  are  proverbial ;  but  then 
they  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  discounted  by  the 
anticipations  of  those  venturous  persons  who  "go 
down "  to  it  "  in  ships ; "  but  a  shipwreck  in  the 
Caledonian  Canal !  who  can  imagine  that  scene  of 
horror  ?  The  captain's  firm  yet  despairing  eye ! 
the  shrieks  of  the  women  and  squalls  of  the  chil- 
dren !  the  vain  effort  to  man  the  boats !  the  crew 
upon  their  knees  !  confusion  !  thunder !  lightning  ! 
&c.,  &c.  Suddenly,  in  the  offing,  rescue !  can  it 
be  ?  yes  ;  a  man  with  a  cart-horse  !  To  hail  him  to 
heave  to,  to  "heave  to"  him  a  rope,  is  the  work 
of  but  a  moment ;  and,  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  imagine  the  whole  scene,  the  tow-rope  tautens, 
the  women  cease  to  yell,  the  crew  arise  from  their 
knees,  the  captain's  eye  regains  its  usual  expression 
of  idiotically  looking  out  for  squalls  ;  and  the  good 
ship,  rescued  from  the  sunken  soda-water  bottle  on 
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which  she  had  struck,  once  more  stands  on  her 
course  for  Fort  Augustus. 

The  Expedition  does  not  know  why  it  wrote  the 
above  harrowing  scene,  for  nothing  of  the  kind 
occurred :  probably  the  incident  of  the  Gondolier 
touching  the  ground  conjured  up  the  appalling 
picture  in  the  mind's  eye  of  the  most  timid  member 
of  the  P.  C.  E. 

The  weather  seems  determined  to  make  up  to 
us  for  our  yesterday's  sufferings,  and  by  the  time 
we  are  turned  out  to  walk  (which  is  about  two 
miles  short  of  Fort  Augustus),  it  has  become  posi- 
tively hot. 

Of  all  the  walks  which  a  naturally  indolent  in- 
dividual can  take,  that  along  the  towing-path  of  a 
canal  is  the  most  delightful.  The  total  absence 
of  those  distortions  of  nature's  original  plan  in  the 
shape  of  upheaval  or  subsidence  of  the  true  surface, 
raved  about  by  poets  and  women  as  "hills"  and 
"  dales  ; "  the  knowledge  that  every  yard  you  walk 
is  three  feet  of  actual  progress,  and  not  one  foot 
forward  and  two  feet  up;  and  the  recollection 
that,  should  "things"  become  too  hard  to  be  en- 
dured, one  plunge  (with  your  pockets  full  of  stones) 
into  the  placid  stream  which  flows — or  rather  does 
not  flow — beside  you,  will  cure  all  mortal  ailments, 
— all  these  considerations  are  calculated  to  soothe 
the  troubled  spirit,  and  upon  the  Expedition  they 
have  a  most  cheering  effect.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
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scenery  is  on  both  sides  beautiful,  and  that  parallel 
with  the  canal  on  the  left  (but  on  a  lower  level) 
rushes  and  roars  a  mighty  river,  and  you  have  all 
the  elements  (except  the  penny  boat  to  Rosherville) 
requisite  to  make  up  "  a  happy  day."  We  do  not 
know  that  river's  name,  and,  true  to  our  principles, 
we  will  not  inquire — what  does  it  signify?  It 
is  a  "thing  of  beauty,"  and  therefore  a  "joy  for 
ever."  It  is  too  far  north  to  be  the  Thames,  and 
the  junior  member  declares  it  is  not  the  Clyde. 
Let  the  Expedition  christen  it!  Happy  thought! 
Why  should  not  the  Expedition  rechristen  every- 
thing ?  (By  the  way,  some  one  has  christened  all 
the  hills  "  Ben "  already.)  Here  we  have  the 
11  Grand  Canal"  and  the  " Rialto"  (towing-path); 
to  the  right  the  wooded  Apennines;  beside  us 
runs  the  blue  Guadalquivir — 

"  The  mavis  pipes  from  Bondy's  verdant  copses, 
Thus  of  the  landscape  you've  a  true  synopsis." 

Having  run  into  poetry,  the  Expedition  will  now 
walk  into  Fort  Augustus.  Approaching  this  city, 
the  Guadalquivir  leaves  the  Canal,  and  probably 
returns  to  Spain  (or  sneaks  into  Loch  Ness  un- 
observed), and  an  aged  woman  with  a  milk -pail 
stands  in  the  path  and  begs.  She  states — 1.  That 
milk  is  a  penny  a  glass ;  2.  That  she  has  sold  all 
her  milk  ;  and  3.  That  she  is  a  poor  widow.  These 
statements  may  be  true,  and  are  certainly  success- 
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fill ;  but  as  no  one  can  be  found  who  has  bought  her 
milk,  the  Expedition  believes  that  that  old  woman 
never  had  any.  Curious  stock  in  trade  —  a  dead 
husband  and  an  empty  milk-can ! ! 

The  land  here  slopes  gently  down  towards  Loch 
Ness — in  fact,  declines  to  allow  the  Canal  to  enter 
the  lake.  The  former  determined  streak  of  water, 
however,  is  not  to  be  denied,  and  gradually  de- 
scends— through  four  very  deep  locks — to  mingle 
its  waters  with  those  of  old  Father  (or  Mother) 
Ness.  As  each  of  the  locks  detains  the  ship  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  passengers  may  be  seen 
dotted  all  over  the  glacis  of  the  fort,  and  penetrat- 
ing into  all  parts  of  the  small  town.  A  little  shop 
on  the  towing-path  does  a  great  trade  in  grotesque 
walking-sticks,  which  the  tourists  parade  during  the 
remainder  of  the  voyage  ;  and  what  with  these  and 
the  huge  bunches  of  heather  with  which  they  have 
decorated  their  hats  and  button-holes,  the  whole 
party  must  present  quite  an  animated  appearance. 

The  Expedition  is  mightily  exercised  in  guessing 
the  social  status  and  local  habitations  of  its  fellow- 
travellers.  Experienced  as  it  is  in  the  habits  and 
appearance  of  the  so-called  upper,  middle,  and  lower 
classes,  yet  it  never  recollects  to  have  seen  people 
exactly  corresponding  with  the  members  of  this 
co-operative  tour  of  Mr  Cook's.  The  only  faint 
clue  as  to  the  "hanging  out"  of  any  of  them  is 
obtained  from  hearing  one  old  lady  ask  another  if 

&S, — VII,  2  A 
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she  didn't  think  the  scenery  was  a  good  deal  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  "  Belzize  Road  ; " — subsequent 
inquiry  informs  us  that  this  is  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hampstead.  Do  all  Cook's  fol- 
lowers come  from  Hampstead?  Happy,  happy 
folks !  galloping  the  fiery  donkey  o'er  their  native 
heath  one  moment,  and  the  next  dashing  through 
the  Highlands,  gorgeously  clad  in  tartans  festooned 
with  heather,  flitting  like  happy  butterflies  from 
table  d'hote  to  table  d'hote,  until  —  their  autumn 
manoeuvres  at  an  end — Field-Marshal  Cook,  G.C.B., 
shall  hold  his  final  parade  in  front  of  Jack  Straw's 
Castle,  and  dismiss  them  to  their  'appy  'omes  and 
(h)  earths. 

If  not  from  Hampstead,  whence  come  ye,  0  ye 
mysterious  ones?  The  Expedition's  senior  mem- 
ber resides  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  London, 
and  he  has  always  been  dimly  aware  that  outside 
the  London  of  his  acquaintance  there  dwelt  an 
unknown  race,  inhabiting  funny  places,  such  as 
"  Tooting  "  (this  makes  one  think  of  a  child  with 
a  penny  trumpet),  "  Camberwell,"  "  Baling,"  "  Ac- 
ton," "  Epping,"  and  the  like — and  he  always  puts 
them  down  in  his  mind  as  the  folks  who  write  to 
the  papers  about  their  "  common  rights "  being- 
encroached  upon,  and  who  take  their  children  to 
the  British  Museum  and  the  National  Gallery  ;  but, 
behold !  here  are  some  of  them  in  Argyleshire : 
others  are  doubtless  at  this  moment  scratching 
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their  names  upon  the  Pyramids,  or  peering  into 
the  excavations  at  Pompeii ;  and  everywhere  in 
the  civilised  globe  where  there  is  a  mountain,  a 
lake,  or  a  ruin  which  has  been  written  up  as 
picturesque  or  curious — lo !  in  small  but  obedient 
flocks,  marshalled  by  the  faithful  sheep-dog  Cook, 
the  extra-mural  Cockney  meets  the  eye.  Our 
junior  suggests  that  these  speculations  waste  time, 
and,  moreover,  are  stupid.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  has  not  mixed  sufficiently  with  the  world 
to  acquire  the  faculty  of  concealing  uncompliment- 
ary sentiments;  but  the  remark,  though  blunt,  is 
true.  Onwards  !  To  the  Tour  again  ! 

Loch  Ness  is  very  long  and  very  straight,  and 
from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  broad.  Fine  hills 
on  either  side ;  but,  as  the  ranges  are  even,  and 
there  are  no  very  distinct  peaks  to  arrest  the  eye, 
the  general  effect  is  monotonous. 

Kumours  now  begin  to  be  heard  that  we  ap- 
proach our  usual  mid-day  halting-place ;  and,  sure 
enough,  the  little  pier  of  "  Foyers  "  shortly  heaves 
in  sight.  Finding  that  it  is  possible  to  visit  the 
Falls  on  foot  (for  which  purpose  the  boat  stays  an 
hour),  the  Expedition  starts  gaily  up  a  steep  path 
through  a  wood,  preceded  by  the  chattering  tourists 
strewing  "  #s"  before  it  (as  school-girls  strew  flowers 
before  a  bridal  party),  for  a  walk  of  about  a  mile  to 
the  celebrated  Falls  of  Foyers.  There  is  no  charge 
for  seeing  the  Falls ;  but  an  old  blind  man,  with 
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extended  hand,  stands  at  a  small  wicket  gate  lead- 
ing down  to  the  view.  Some  association  of  strange- 
ness in  the  blind  man  (like  the  box-keeper  of  a 
theatre)  charging  you  for  seeing  what  he  can  never 
see  himself,  touches  the  folks,  and  nearly  all  give 
him  a  penny.  The  junior  member  gives  him  two- 
pence, and  (being  remonstrated  with  for  his  ex- 
travagance) wants  to  go  and  take  it  away  again, 
and  punch  the  old  and  venerable  head.  Down  a 
winding  path  through  the  wicket  we  troop,  and 
suddenly  turning  the  corner  of  the  cliff,  find  our- 
selves on  a  rocky  bluff  jutting  out  from  the  face 
of  the  hill,  and  immediately  opposite  the  grand 
cascade.  Owing  to  the  heavy  rains,  there  is  an 
immense  body  of  water  issuing  from  the  top  of 
the  rock  in  the  gorge  opposite  us,  about  fifty  feet 
above  our  level,  and  falling  with  deafening  noise 
to  about  the  same  depth  below  us  (the  total  height 
is  about  100  feet),  it  splashes  into  spray  the  deep 
pool  it  has  worn  for  itself  at  foot,  and  then,  satisfied 
with  the  row  it  has  kicked  up,  flows  mildly  and 
meekly  out  of  sight  among  the  trees  towards  Loch 
Ness. 

We  said  above  that  there  is  no  charge  for  see- 
ing the  Falls  of  Foyers  ;  but  the  toll  at  the  pier  is 
4d.  each  person,  and  as  it  is  inconceivable  to  the 
Expedition  that  any  one  should  disembark  at  Foy- 
ers for  any  other  purpose,  it  amounts  to  much  the 
same  thing.  Irrespective  of  the  actual  expense, 
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these  little  tolls  are  a  great  nuisance  and  delay. 
You  cannot  embark  or  disembark  without  paying 
two  or  three  pennies ;  and  as  every  one  has  his 
hands  full  of  small  bundles,  and  doesn't  know 
where  his  coppers  are,  there  is  naturally  a  good 
deal  of  temper  lost  over  them. 

As  soon  as  the  last  of  the  stragglers  has  found 
his  way  back  (there  is  always  one  man  in  blue 
serge,  with  a  white  hat,  who  is  late),  the  ship's  bell, 
which  has  been  clanging  incessantly  as  a  signal  for 
starting,  ceases ;  and,  as  she  moves  off,  the  dinner 
bell  begins.  This  is  attended  to  with  more  promp- 
titude than  the  former  (the  serge  man  is  always  in 
time  for  his  food),  and  all  descend,  determined  to 
do  justice  to  the  last  meal  on  board  the  Gondolier — 
dinner,  lunch,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  consisting 
(on  the  Expedition's  part)  of  salmon  and  beef:  being 
discussed,  the  upper  deck  once  more  fills  ;  overcoats 
are  welcome,  as  there  is  a  brisk  N.E.  wind  rippling 
the  surface  of  the  loch,  and  we  paddle  cheerily 
along  toward  the  end  of  our  journey. 

Two  days  of  close  companionship  in  hotels  and 
steamers  seem  to  have  rubbed  off  some  of  that  coat- 
ing of  shyness  with  which  Britons,  of  whatever 
class,  appear  to  be  encrusted  ;  and  as  we  approach 
the  termination  of  our  pilgrimage,  a  general  socia- 
bility and  chattiness  takes  the  place  of  that  curi- 
ous combination  of  hatred  and  terror  felt  by  our 
country  people  when  thrown  into  contact  with  the 
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harmless  stranger.  We  have  here  on  board  all  the 
requisite  elements  for  the  production  of  a  comedy 
or  a  melodrama,  except  the  plot,  and  (says  the 
junior  member)  the  "Walking  Gentleman."  (The 
J.  M.  is  immediately  cast  for  that  part — declines,  and 
is  promptly  fined.]  We  have  heavy  fathers  and  still 
heavier  mothers  ;  "  utility  "  people  of  all  kinds  ;  a 
"  villain "  (poor  fellow !  a  most  amiable  creature 
really,  but  the  victim  of  a  fearful  cast  in  his  eye) ; 
a  "low  comedy"  man — who  is  fat  if  not  funny; 
and  among  many  young  ladies,  one  undeniable 
prima  donna. 

She  wears  a  plain  brown  travelling  dress,  sur- 
mounted by  a  short  jacket  of  what  we  believe  to  be 
imitation  Astrakhan,  and  therefore  the  Expedition 
generally  alludes  to  her,  in  its  private  conversation, 
as  "  sheepskin."  "  Sheepskin  "  is  a  brunette  with 
large  eyes,  a  "  tip-tilted"  little  nose,  and  that  kind 
of  mouth  which  looks  its  best  when  talking  or 
laughing ;  her  brown  hair  has  been  cut  short,  but 
is  now  long  enough  to  be  wavy,  and  being  drawn 
back  from  the  face,  forms  of  itself  a  very  pretty 
natural  chignon.  She  has  a  graceful  figure  and  a 
neat  foot — so  neat,  in  fact,  that  the  Expedition  de- 
bates whether  the  character  of  "  Prince  Lollipop  of 
Sugar-candia  "  would  not  be  more  appropriate  than 
that  of  the  heroine  of  their  imagined  sensation  drama. 
Faut  de  mieux  (or  faut  de  J.M.) — that  is,  without  a 
plot  and  without  a  hero,  we  leave  our  prima  donna 
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to  select  her  own  Jeune  premier  from  among  the 
many  zweligibles  on  board,  and — can  we  believe  it  ? 
— Yes  !  The  favoured  swain  is  the  blue  serge  man 
with  the  white  hat  I  We  had  our  doubts  for  a  long 
time,  but,  with  infinite  tact,  and  by  slow  degrees — 
some  little  attention  in  pointing  out  a  mountain  or 
in  offering  a  wrap — that  artful  scoundrel  made  good 
his  footing  ;  and  now  !  see  them,  full  in  view  of  the 
complaisant  parental  eyes,  seated  on  camp-stools  at 
the  warm  side  of  the  funnel,  deep  in  animated  con- 
verse, the  same  shawl  covering  both  pairs  of  knees. 

Ah,  Sheepskin !  we  are  not  afraid  for  you,  neither 
are  your  venerable  father  and  mother  yonder ;  but, 
what  will  become  of  the  susceptible  gentleman  in 
blue  serge  ?  Meanwhile,  smooth  runs  the  course  of 
true  love,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  flirtation.  But  see ! 
who  approaches  ?  The  "  villain  "  ?  Yea !  he  of  the 
sinister  optic.  With  a  self-possession  born  of  in- 
difference to  the  glances  of  those  soft  brown  eyes, 
the  worthy  villain  says,  "  My  dear  Miss  Smith,  you 
must  not  miss  this  charming  view  of  the  entrance 
to  Glen  Monstin ;  and  I  am  sure  that  sitting  close 
to  that  hot  funnel  will  give  you  cold."  And,  without 
a  word  to  the  sergey  one,  the  faithless  Sheepskin 
follows  the  villain  to  the  fore  part  of  the  ship. 

The  Expedition  begins  to  think  it  has  woven  a 
romance  out  of  nothing,  until  it  glances  at  the 
miserable  countenance  of  the  white -hatted  relict. 
He  is  evidently  smitten,  and  just  now  is  feeling 
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"snubbed," — and  what  is   more   pitiable   than  a 
lover   despised?     Somehow,  however,  the  Expedi- 
tion cannot  pity  the  serge  man ;   he  is  a  decent- 
body   enough,   but    his    boots    are    simply   awful. 
They  are  decorated  with  what  the  Expedition  once 
heard  the  great  "  somebody  "  (a  comic  vocalist)  de- 
scribe as  "fakements."     All  sorts  of  sham  buttons 
and  little  bits  of  fancy  cloth  or  morocco  make  a  kind 
of  picture-gallery  of  the  fronts,  while  the  real  fast- 
enings, consisting  of  elastic  sides,  give  the  gaudy 
buttoning  business  the  lie  direct;  besides  which, 
they  are  so  large — they  don't  seem  too  large  for  him 
though;  and  the  Expedition,  rather  than  promote 
the   happiness    (even   in   imagination)    of  a   great 
splay-footed  idiot  like  the  man  in  blue  serge,  will 
forego  the  contemplated  denouement,  and  go  across 
to  talk  with  the  "  doctor."     The  doctor  is  perhaps 
the  most  conspicuous  character  on  board.    Whether 
doctor  of  medicine  (human  or  bovine),  or  of  law,  or 
music,  we  never  learn ;  but  he  is  not  the  kind  of 
man  one  generally  expects  to  see  getting  out  of  his 
C-spring  brougham  at  the  door  of  a  wealthy  patient ; 
nor  does  he  remotely  resemble  the   neatly-got-up 
sporting  doctor  of  the  shires,  who  carries  such  a 
happy  combination  of  the  horsey  and  the  scientific 
in   his   look.     No ;    our   gentleman,  tall   and  well 
made,  barring   a  slight  tendency  in  his  knees  to 
approach  each  other,  looks  as  if  he  would  be  more 
at  home  in  the  prize-ring  or  on  the  race-course  than 
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in  the  consulting-room  or  at  a  sick-bed.  Dressed  in 
a  pea-jacket  and  dark-flannel  nether  clothing,  he 
walks  from  group  to  group  with  a  cheery  word  for 
every  one ;  his  nose  is  broken,  but  his  smile  is 
hearty,  and  his  clear  grey  eye  and  broad  shoulders 
seem  to  make  him  welcome  in  the  most  select  of  the 
"  Cook"ian  circles.  He  acknowledges  the  existence 
of  a  wife  at  home,  but  confesses  that  he  sees  no  harm 
in  a  little  innocent  flirtation,  which  he  accomplishes 
decorously  in  corners  with  the  oldest  and  ugliest  of 
the  young  women.  If  he  be  really  a  doctor,  we 
fancy  his  line  to  be  rather  nautical  than  terrestrial 
— a  man  who  would  be  invaluable  in  an  Arctic 
expedition  or  on  a  Dundee  whaler — as  good  with 
a  harpoon  as  with  a  lancet,  and  with  as  strong  an 
arm  and  as  steady  a  nerve  at  the  tiller  as  with  a 
ligature, — and  withal  a  good  fellow.  The  Expedi- 
tion likes  the  doctor,  and  (distantly)  admires 
"  Sheepskin ; "  but  just  as  it  is  beginning  to  take 
a  benevolent  interest  in  its  fellow-voyagers,  it  is 
reminded  by  the  slowing  of  the  engines  that  the 
end  approaches. 

Loch  Ness  narrows  to  a  point ;  the  Ness  river 
leaves  us  plunging  over  a  weir  on  our  right,  and 
we  enter  the  last  link  of  the  Caledonian  Canal. 
Several  salmon-fishers  in  boats  on  the  river  (which 
runs  some  distance  alongside  of  the  Canal)  are 
observed,  and  presently  the  spires  and  houses  of 
Inverness.  The  ship  comes  to  a  full  stop ;  every 
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one  struggles  for  his  or  her  luggage ;  the  omnibus 
of  the  Caledonian  Hotel  absorbs  the  Expedition, 
and  off  we  go  for  a  mile's  bumping  over  a  bad 
road  to  the  Highland  capital.  We  are  not  sorry 
to  lose  Cook  and  his  company,  but  are  astonished 
to  see  them  conveyed  away  to  the  Temperance 
Hotel.  That  they  are  not  total  abstainers  the 
Expedition  has  had  ocular  demonstration ;  and, 
unless  Cook  has  private  supplies  along  with  him, 
we  fancy  there  will  be  a  row  to-night.  The 
Expedition  had  taken  the  precaution  to  order  its 
rooms  by  post,  and  finds  itself  once  more  in  sep- 
arate bedrooms,  and  within  reach  of  a  tub.  Here 
the  junior  member  entertains  the  rest  of  the  party 
with  an  account  of  a  dirty  navvy  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, who,  having  been  heavily  bribed  to  wash 
himself  clean,  got  a  lot  of  soap  and  a  sharp  piece 
of  slate,  and  went  to  work  to  scrape  it  off.  After 
scraping  for  half  an  hour,  he  came  to  an  old  shirt. 
Then  he  gave  up,  for  fear  of  catching  cold. 

We  take  a  stroll  about  the  town,  and  return  to  a 
table  cfhote  dinner  at  7  o'clock.  At  this  meal  we 
are  vastly  entertained  by  the  other  diners,  con- 
sisting of  a  party  of  eight  persons.  There  is  a 
short  big-headed  old  man,  something  like  the  late 

Sir  J s  S n,  at  the  head  of  the  table  ;  next 

him,  on  the  left,  an  oldish  lady — probably  his  wife 
— who  suffers  from  fits  of  hysterical  laughter  when- 
ever the  wit  of  the  party  (who  sits  opposite  her, 
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opens  his  mouth.  He  is  middle-aged,  and  some- 
how looks  like  a  dentist — why,  the  Expedition  can't 
explain.  There  are  three  good-looking  daughters, 
a  Frenchman  from  Manchester — evidently  engaged 
to  the  best-looking  one  —  and  a  child  (female). 
They  are  all  in  a  state  of  giggle ;  and  as  the 
engaged  young  woman  takes  her  place,  she  acci- 
dentally treads  on  the  Expedition's  toes,  blushes, 
looks  up,  and  finally  explodes  with  laughter.  A 
chicken  affords  immense  amusement.  The  Beauty 
gets  a  leg  evidently  too  tough  to  eat,  says  so,  and 
attentive  lover,  with  unsophisticated  politeness 
charming  to  see,  insists  on  effecting  an  exchange 
of  plates,  and  giving  her  a  wing  upon  which  he  had 
already  commenced  operations ;  she  refuses ;  he 
takes  her  plate  ;  there  is  a  general  struggle,  settled 
at  last  by  the  devoted  Frenchman  retaining  both 
plates,  and  the  young  woman  being  solaced  with 
lamb.  The  "wit"  here  suggests  that  this  was 
one  of  the  chickens  which  Noah  took  a  trip  in  the 
Ark  (first  Ark-tic  voyage,  thinks  the  Expedition). 
At  this  brilliant  sally  materfamilias  nearly  has  an 
epileptic  fit,  and  continues  to  scream  at  intervals 
during  the  whole  meal.  The  climax  of  hilarity 
was  reached  when  the  Beauty  complained  of  the 
dryness  of  the  champagne,  and  the  Frenchman 
filled  her  glass  with  pounded  sugar,  and  stirred 
it  up  with  a  dirty  spoon.  After  this  we  separate. 
The  mad  party  retire  to  the  drawing-room,  and  the 
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Expedition  to  a  smoke  and  an  early  bed.  Intend- 
ing to  spend  a  day  on  Lochlomond  and  another  at 
Stronachlachar,  the  Expedition  buys  a  Bradshaw ; 
and  finding  that  to  reach  these  parts  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  to  Stirling,  it  determines  to  return  to 
Edinburgh  for  the  night,  making  a  fresh  start  for 
Lochlomond  the  following  day.  Wednesday  morn- 
ing opens  beautifully,  and  at  10  A.M.  the  Expedi- 
tion finds  itself  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time, 
in  the  midst  of  its  fellow  -  excursionists  at  the 
station,  and  at  10.18  starts  upon  the  Highland 
Eailway  for  Perth  and  Edinburgh. 

The  line  between  Forres  and  Dunkeld  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  beautiful  bits  of  railway 
travelling  in  the  world  ;  and  as  the  weather  is 
positively  brilliant,  all  the  rivers  and  burns  in 
flood,  and  the  heather  in  full  bloom,  the  travellers 
are  satisfied  that  this  is  the  pleasantest  part  of 
their  whole  journey.  The  carriage  is  full;  but 
at  Dava  the  only  female  gets  out,  and  smoking 
becomes  the  occupation  of  the  Expedition.  Fellow- 
tourists  leave  the  train  in  batches  at  Killiecrankie, 
Pitlochrie,  Blair- Athole,  and  Dunkeld ;  and  at  last, 
almost  the  sole  occupants  of  the  train,  the  Expedi- 
tion safely  arrives  in  Perth.  Little  more  is  to  be 
said.  The  Expedition's  work  is  accomplished.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  write  a  journal  of  a  tour  from 
Perth  to  Edinburgh  by  express  train.  So,  at  the 
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former  place,  the  Expedition  drops  its  character  as 
a  Touring  Association  (Limited),  and  resumes  its 
ordinary  guise — that  of  two  noblemen  (incognit'i) 
returning  from  deer-stalking  at  the  Black  Mount, 

or  grouse-driving  with  H.B.H.  the  P of  W 

at  Abergeldie. 
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